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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1957 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works AND ReEsouRCES 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., at the senate 
chambers, Alaska Territorial Legislature, in the Federal Building, 
Representative Earl Chudoff (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present : Representatives Chudoff, Jones, Knox, and Hoffman. 

Also present: Arthur Perlman, staff director; Phineas Indritz, 
counsel; Miles Q. Romney, professional staff member, Public Works 
and Resources Subcommittee; and Helen M. Boyer, minority staff 
member, Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

I thought, before I opened with my usual statement, that I should 
introduce for the witnesses and the audience in the galleries the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee. Starting from left to right at the ex- 
treme end of the table, the lady in the red suit is Miss Helen Boyer, 
minority staff member and assistant to the ranking minority member 
of the full committee; and beside her is Congressman Clare Hoffman 
of Michigan, who is ranking Republican member of the full Com- 
mittee on Government Operations; and to his right is Congressman 
Victor Knox, of Michigan, who is ranking Republican member of the 
subcommittee. To my left is Miles Q. Romney, who is associate coun- 
sel for the subcommittee ; and starting from the extreme right is Mr. 
Arthur Perlman, staff director of the subcommittee; and beside him, 
Congressman Robert Jones of Alabama; and on my immediate right, 
Phineas Indritz, counsel for the subcommittee. 

In behalf of the Public Works and Resources Subcommittee and the 
staff, I want to say that we are very glad to be here in Alaska’s capital 
city. Many of you have come to be heard at these hearings over long 
distances and at great inconvenience. We certainly appreciate your 
being here. 

The House Committee on Government Operations, of which we 
are a subcommittee, has as one of its duties the studying of the op- 
eration of Government activities at all levels with a view to determin- 
ing economy and efficiency in Government. Our special jurisdiction 
as the Public Works and Resources Subcommittee extends to the 
United States Department of the Interior and related agencies. Hence 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs falls within the subcommittee’s 
jurisdiction. 
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Our purpose at these hearings is to gather information through testi- 
mony and other evidence regarding the operation and administration 
of the Alaska native-loan program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
That program was authorized by the 1934 Wheeler-Howard Act, as 
supplemented in 1936 (43 U. S. C., 470, 4738a). Under this law a re- 
volving fund of $10 million was established from which loans are made 
to Indian chartered corporations in order to promote the economic 
development of the Indian tribes and their members. 

Since 1936, a number of Alaska Indian communities have organized 
themselves into federally chartered communities in accordance with 
the Wheeler-Howard Act, as supplemented, for the express purpese 
of assuring their economic independence. These communities have 
borrowed money from the $10 million revolving fund for the purpose 
of fostering local economic development connected with fishing. The 
loans have been used by the chartered communities for the acquisition 
and operation of fish canneries and for relending to community mem- 
bers for purchase or repair of fishing boats and for operating advances. 

These hearings stem from a memorial of the Alaska Territorial Sen- 
ate, passed last February 15. The memorial was addressed to, among 
others, the House Committee on Government Operations, and it urged 
the investigation of certain alleged practices and policies on the part 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the administration of its loan pro- 
gram in Alaska. 

This subcommittee is primarily concerned with the loans in conjunc- 
tion with the native Sching and canning enterprises, for which the 
largest part of the money lent has been used; and the hearings which 
we are now beginning will cover this aspect of the loan program. 

Now, the members of the subcommittee have been handed a rather 
lengthy list of witnesses, 14 in number. Since we are going to be here 
only today and tomorrow and must close promptly at 4 o’clock tomor- 
row afternoon because our stenographer has to leave to go to another 
community for the purpose of taking testimony at another hearing, 
we are going to have to move quite fast in order to cover the ground that 
we hope to cover. 

We have, among other things, a rule of the committee which allows 
the chairman to invoke what we call the 5-minute rule. I hope that 
will not be necessary, because we want to hear everything that we pos- 
sibly can from the witnesses, and we want to give the members of the 
subcommittee an opportunity to ask all the questions that they care to 
ask of any witness. But if we see that we are falling behind, I might 
find it necessary to do so. That isn’t because we don’t want to hear 
from you—we are anxious to hear what you have to say——but because 
of the fact that we want to hear at least something from everybody on 
the witness list. 

In view of this situation, I would appreciate those witnesses who 
are going to testify before us today and tomorrow to please try to be as 
brief as possible and get to the point and not ramble over a lot of un- 
necessary facts that will be of no use to us and will just prevent us from 
hearing perhaps from some of the other people who want to be heard. 

Now, | am particularly pleased this morning to welcome on behalf of 
the subcommittee, Alaska’s Governor, the Honorable Mike Stepovich. 
Governor, I understand that you wish to say a few words before the 
subcommittee, and we are very happy to hear you. Would you pro- 
ceed, please? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE STEPOVICH, GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


Governor Strpovicn. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, on behalf of the Governor and the people of the Territory of 
Alaska, we are very happy to have you here. If there is anything 
that we can do to make your presence satisfactory in any way pos- 
sible, we are only too happy to do so. 

We know that you are up against the gun as far as particular 
time is concerned, but while you are here or anywhere in the Terri- 
tory, if we can do anything to help you, we will be only too happy 
todoso. And that ismy statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you, Governor. I know that you have an- 
other very important executive duty to attend to this morning, and 
we won't hold you back. But we would like it very much if you 
could find the opportunity in your busy schedule to come back and 
listen for a little while. 

Governor Sterovicw. Thank you. I willdo that if possible. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you very much. 

The subcommittee has the honor and privilege ‘this morning of 
having present one of our colleagues in the House of Representatives, 
an old friend of mine and of all the members of the committee, 
who I want to say is doing a wonderful job. The Territory of Alaska 
is well represented, and I guess one of the things that he is very sorry 
for is that, although he can do a lot of talking, he can’t vote. Maybe 
one day the time will come when Bob Bartlett—speaking for myself— 
will have an opportunity to vote in the House. I am not going to 
bind any of the other members of the subcomniittee to that. 

Mr. Bartlett, I understand you have a statement to make before the 
subcommittee. Would you come forward, please ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Bartrierr. Thank you, Mr. Chudoff. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I do have a state- 
ment-——— 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, as a member of this subcommittee, I 
certainly want to applaud the statements you have made about. the 
distinguished service of our colleague, Bob Bartlett. He has dealt 
consistently with the resources problems of Alaska. I also know 
that he has been faithful and diligent in procuring legislation that 
has been of immense benefit to the welfare and the interests of the 
Territory of Alaska. And I, too, want to commend the people of the 
Territory in their selection of their fine representative and Delegate, 
Bob Bartlett. 

Mr. Barruerr. I am grateful to you, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Chairman, I think for this occasion I have done something I 
very seldom do: I prepared a statement. It is reasonably long. I 
do not propose to read it all to you because of this time limitation. 
[ would appreciate the privilege of reading from it now and further 
request permission to have it inserted in full text in the record. 
I wish I had sufficient copies of this statement to give each of you one, 
but I failed in having enough made. 
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Mr. Cuvporr. Do you have enough so that you can supply a copy 
for the minority and a copy for the majority ? 

Mr. Barttett. I do. 

Mr. Cuuporr. We can sort of share one. 

- z) Bartietr. Good. [Handing copy of statement to Mr. Chu- 
off. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Thank you. 

(Delegate Bartlett’s entire prepared statement follows :) 

Mr. Bartterr. The Wheeler-Howard law was extended to Alaska 
by the act of May 1, 1936. Thereafter under the law a number of 
cooperative associations were established. 

Janneries were purchased and operated. Individual loans were 
made. The Alaska Native Industries Cooperative Association came 
into being. Under this program stores were opened in many Alaska 
villages. 

The ANICA program continues today with whatever changes may 
have been made being those of form rather than of substance. 

It is in respect to the other phases of the Wheeler-Howard Act 
in Alaska, namely, the co-op cannery and individual loan opera- 
tions, that there has been a radical shift in policy. It is these last- 
named subjects to which I desire to address my remarks and my 
attention today. 

I suppose that in the circumstances it is inevitable there will be 
political overtones and ‘political undertones relating to all of this. 
After all, that can be expected with such a direct involvement of the 
Federal Government, coupled with the fact that there demonstrably 
has been an abrupt about-face in administrative philosophy. Yet 
I know this committee, whose presence in Alaska is so timely, will 
hold political considerations to a minimum. After all, political 
recriminations will have no constructive results. And it is construc- 
tive results which we Alaskans are hoping for as a consequence of 
the inquiry upon which your committee has now embarked. 

The economic life of a large percentage of the some 6,000 Indians 
in southeastern Alaska is at stake here. Many of them are directly 
concerned with what happens; all of them are indirectly concerned. 

I take it that we are all in agreement that the Federal Govern- 
ment—that is to say, the whole people of the United States—admit 
a responsibility in connection with these 6,000 Indians, and the other 
natives throughout Alaska. That responsibility is, of course, not 
confined to Alaska. It is general in reference to Indians throughout 
the Nation. Yes, I know that it is often said that with their special 
schools, their special facilities for medical care, and other special 
aids, the Indians are far better off than the white people. But I 
dare say few if any whites would want to change economic places 
with the natives. For figures which do not lie show that here in 
Alaska the average annual income of the natives is far, far lower 
than that of the whites. When we complain about what is bein 
done for the natives, we ought to remember that we were not cased 
here. First the Russians came. We followed. There was an econ- 
omy of abundance in southeastern Alaska. The Indian people in an 
earlier day were the sole owners of the wealth of the sea and of the 
land. In the years which followed after the white men came in they 
were—let us be fair and frank and admit it—pretty effectively 
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squeezed out. They cannot go out and fish when and where they 
want to. They must abide by all the rules and oe which 
apply to others. They cannot cut a tree in Tongass National Forest 
any more than white men can unless permission is had from the 
United States Forest Service. 

Yet at the same time I think some critical comments are in order. 
If you Members of Congress had time to f° out to some of these 
native villages you would understand quickly what I have in mind. 
Many of these villages are without modern sanitary facilities. Often 
there is no central powerplant. The amenities of civilization are 
almost entirely lacking, although the Indian has been placed in a 
situation where he must compete for the money to buy those amenities 
with the white man without any preferential rights whatsoever, al- 
though this is his very homeland. This is the land where he and his 
ancestors have lived, as the stirring phrase has it, “from time im- 
memorial.” 

We have tried to educate the native children, and certainly that 
effort has been at least reasonably successful. ‘There is, however, a 
glaring and hurtful omission. We have failed to educate or the 
natives have failed to educate themselves—perhaps the blame should 
be mutual—in the professions. There is really a critical need, a des- 
perate need, for native lawyers and doctors and dentists and nurses 
and other professional people who could go out among their own 
race and serve them and lead them. 

We have done, I believe, a reasonably good job in elevating health 
standards among the natives. It is true that the real drive in this 
direction did not start until about 10 years ago. But the fact that it 
was started, and continues, is the important thing. During those 
years giant strides have been taken to wipe out the scourge of tu- 
berculosis. The task was incomparably more difficult, and more 
expensive, because so little had been done before. In 10 or 20 years 
at the outside I predict that the fantastically high tuberculosis rates 
in Alaska will have been reduced to the point where we can be proud, 
not ashamed. 

But the sad fact remains that youngsters don’t go to college, they 
don’t have proper food, they don’t have decent housing, they don’t 
have the right kind of clothing, if their fathers and mothers don’t 
make enough money to buy those things. And the brutal truth is in 
the case of this southeastern Alaska Indian economy that very few 
parents make more than a bare subsistence. I have always believed 
and now I believe with even more conviction that the imperative 
need here is the raising of the economic level. If that is done—and 
it can be done because this is a land of such rich resources—then we 
shall have better Indian housing, adequate community facilities, more 
food, better clothing, and higher health standards. All these prob- 
lems are interrelated but the economic one is basic. 

All those concerned with this hailed as the outset of a new era the 
extension of the Wheeler-Howard act to Alaska and the subsequent co- 
operative cannery and individual loan programs thereunder. It 
marked the beginning of a new day. It recognized the fact that the 
Indian had certain basic rights. It recognized the fact that he was 


entitled to a helping hand. It set up the machinery whereby he 
might be helped. s 
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Millions of dollars were loaned in Alaska; as the Department of the 
Interior reported to the Jackson subcommittee of the United States 
Senate, a very substantial part of all the money made available by 
the Wheeler-Howard act was committed to Alaska. The misfortunes 
which set in caused an understandable uneasiness on the part of the 
highest officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washington, and 
others within the Department of the Interior. The Department 
feared that the entire investment might be wiped out, or so I infer 
from its reports.’ 

On page 8 of the committee print titled “Alaska Native Service” 
prepared for the use of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee at the request of Senator Henry M. Jackson of Washington, 
there appears a table as part of a memorandum of information sup- 
plied by the Interior Department. This shows that there had been 
loaned under the Wheeler-Howard act in Alaska a total of $12,145,512.- 
95. Of this amount, $8,297,534.67 had been repaid, leaving an out- 
standing balance of $3,847,978.28. 

Now permit me to direct your specific attention to the four co- 
operative cannery organizations. They had been loaned the bulk of 
all the money made available. It amounted to $10,137,517.95. 

And I might say in supplying these figures that I am quoting from 
the report made by the Department of the Interior to the Jackson 
subcommittee throughout. 

Of that amount, according to the table, $7,053,488.39 had been re- 
paid. This left a balance owed of $3,084,029.56. 

On account of some very substantial losses suffered by the canneries 
due chiefly, I believe we will all agree, to the ruinously poor fishing 
seasons, these canneries showed some heavy losses. The particular 
figures relating to losses have been made available to you by the In- 
terior Department. Anyone who had the responsibility for adminis- 
tering this activity was bound to have been gravely concerned. He 
would have been concerned because of the possibility of losing all or 
a substantial part of a heavy Federal investment. He would have 
been worried, too, I am sure, by the adverse economic effects on the 
Indians. This was not a socialistic enterprise. The money allocated 
was not intended to be poured into the sea, and lost forever. The 
revolving fund of the Wheeler-Howard Act was intended to be made 
whole. 

However, I submit to you that the experiences of these cooperative 
canneries were not unique. Private operators were losing money 
during those poor fishing years, too, and losing it hand over fist. They 
were not any more content with the poor fish runs than were those 
engaged in the native co-op program, but they pulled in their belts 
and kept in business. The salmon industry is one which fluctuates 
notoriously in respect to economic well-being. One year may well be 
a feast; the next a famine. 

Let us have a look at what has happened to the pack of salmon in 
southeastern Alaska, keeping in mind the fact that the bulk of the 
pack always consists of pink fish. From 1930 through 1940 there was 
not 1 year when the pack fell below 2 million cases. In 1936 it went 
up to over 4 million cases. 

And in 1941 there was the largest pack in history. But since 1941 
we have experienced only 3 years when the pack was as much as 2 
million cases. 


1See appendix A, infra. 
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_ The co-op program got underway in 1948. The following year the 
pack went up to approximately 214 million cases, but in the succeed- 
ing year, 1950, it dropped by more than a million cases. In 1953 it 
went down to less than a million, in 1955 it was only 852,000, and in 
1956 production of salmon in southeastern Alaska amounted to only 
801,562 cases, the lowest pack since 1921. As of August 24 of this 
year the pack amounted to only 724,312 cases, indicating another sub- 
stantial failure. The southern district was the hardest hit at that 
time, with only 114,000 cases having been packed as compared with 
243,000 cases for the entire 1956 season. 

It is proper to point-out here that this fishery is under the exclusive 
control of the Federal Government. Over the years we have had a 
succession of administrators, each coming into office with the an- 
nouncement that the fishing practices and the conservation methods 
he would place in effect would restore the run to its former vigor. 
The only result we have been able to observe is that as the announce- 
ments increase in length and optimism, the pack continues to go 
down, down, down. 

My contention here is that there is nothing wrong with the native 
cooperative program which could not have been cured. The trouble, 
basically, was in the short supply of fish. The evil results of that fell 
upon private and co-op canneries alike. 

As I see it, the Bureau of Indian Affairs had open to it at that time 
several choices. It could have continued full steam ahead, taking the 
chance of losing Federal money. Or it could have, as it decided to do, 
tighten up on its operations. Some canneries were closed and so- 
called custom packing with co-op and nonco-op canneries participat- 
ing was brought into being. Another alternative, which was likewise 
initiated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and which represents a 
philosophy which, to the best of my belief and knowledge, is still 
maintained, provides for the taking over of co-op canneries by private 
operators, 

This is what I object to. This is what so many Alaskans object to. 
We assert that it represents an abandonment of a plan which held such 
great promise, and had such a great potentiality. We know that the 
private salmon industry always looked at the co-op setup with ex- 
treme disfavor. The industry has been against it. Now in the in- 
stance of Kake and in the instance of the other co-op canneries as well, 
if the Bureau of Indian Affairs can find takers, private operators will 
be in the saddle. 

The hope for a solid fishing economy benefiting the Indians will 
have disappeared. It will be gone. Their only hope will lie in 
working for wages and that will mean simply a continuation of their 
subsistence level of life. They and their children will not be able to 
look hopefully to the future as they were able to do in the days when 
the Wheeler-Howard Act was applied to Alaska without impairment. 

I will say that there is nothing underhanded about all of this. 
There has been no attempt on the part of the Bureau of Indian A ffairs 
to conceal its desire to toss the co-op canneries over to private indus- 
try. That intention, that purpose which I believe to be so hurtful to 
the welfare of the Indian, and indeed to the general Alaska economy, 
was publicly announced by the Alaska Area Direc*or, Mr. William FI. 
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Olsen. For I call to your attention his words as recorded in an 
undated publication entitled “Proud to Serve” :* 

We're attempting to get our canneries set over to private industry so that they 
may be assured of a businesslike operation that will be conducive to their 
success. 

Nothing could be plainer. And I suggest nothing could be more 
disturbing. 

Now, with your permission, I should like to go back to the figures 
above quoted. I told you that something over ‘$10 million had “been 
loaned to the cooperative canneries. I told you something over $7 
million had been repaid. I told you that this left a balance of just 
over $3 million remaining to be paid. All this is from the figures 
supplied to Senator Jac kson by the Department of the Interior. 

The report of the Interior Department as recorded in the Senate 
publication heretofore mentioned does not, so far as I have discovered, 
give the precise dates when these loans were made. Yet, if money 
was first advanced in 1948, it is probably correct to assume that the 
bulk of it was not made available until a later date. Nevertheless, let 
us assume that all of the money was loaned in 1948—all $10 million 
plus. If any individual member of this committee, or anyone else for 
that matter, were able to walk into a bank and borrow $10 million 
(an assumption which I freely admit is altogether fanciful) and have 
repaid $7 million of that loan 10 years thereafter, aren’t we entitled to 
believe the banker would consider that an excellent rate of repay- 
ment? Of course he would. Actually, the Interior Department’s own 
figures reveal as nothing else could that the loans were sound, were 
being paid with extraordinary rapidity, and were serving exceedingly 
well the very purpose for which they were granted. You simply can- 
not judge an operation of this kind, of this m: agnitude, on the basis of 
1 or 2 or 3 good years or bad years. You have to average the whole 
thing out. Tt is ‘almost incredible to me that so much money could 
have been repaid when the cooperative canneries were operating dur- 
ing fishing seasons that successively were the most disastrous in 
recorded history. 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee, I don’t know whether in appro- 
priating this Wheeler-Howard money, the Congress ever intended 
that it be strictly a banking operation, a repayment of every last 
dollar loaned. I take it that the Wheeler-Howard law was enacted 
and the money was appropriated to lift up the Indian people gener- 
ally rather than to reap a profit. But even if I am altogether wrong 
in that assumption, even if it were intended that every last dollar 
loaned should be paid back, then I maintain that the Alaska cooper- 
ative cannery program under the Wheeler-Howard Act was sound 
and defensible. It should not be ended now. 

Private industry should not be allowed to grab that which right- 
fully belongs to the Indian people. The Government ought to stand 
with the Indians here, not with private industry. There is a high 
duty involved. There are 2 vistas of the future; 1 bleak, forbidding: 
1 bright and cheerful. If the Federal Government will persevere, 
will change its policy now so as to revive and revitalize the native 
co-op program, then I, for one, do believe that everyone—whites as 
well as natives—will be better off. It is elementary that when this 


? Also referred to by its second title, ‘A Report to the People.” 
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is done there ought to be a much more efficient and businesslike ap- 
proach than has prevailed heretofore. Millions of dollars are in- 
volved. There ought to be overall direction of the program by com- 
petent business executives. There should be instituted, and at once, 
a plan which, when carried out, would train Indians as fishery man- 
agement experts, as cannery superintendents, as accountants, and, in 
general, as basinal executives, to take over their own enterprises. 

Only a couple of days before the 1st session of the 85th Congress 
adjourned I was talking at the luncheon table in the Capitol with a 
member of the Appropriations Committee. At that time the House 
of Representatives was waiting Senate action on the mutual aid 
appropriation. This member of the committee was telling how we 
had poured so much money under the mutual aid program into a cer- 
tain Central American country that a serious inflation had taken 
place. So, to hold that in check, we exported still more money to 
stabilize the currency. The net result was, according to this mem- 
ber, that the United States was making available to this country twice 
as much a year as that country raised in taxes. For my part, 1 would 
infinitely rather have my tax dollars go to an undertaking such as is 
being discussed here even if every last penny were lost, which would 
not be the case. And I assert that from the Indian population of 
southeastern Alaska we should have infinitely more help in time of 
war, including service in the Armed Forces, than ever might be ex- 
pected to come from this Central American country. 

You are here, as I understand it, responsive to the request to be 
found in Senate Memorial No. 5 of the 23d, or last, session of the 
Alaska Territorial Legislature. This memorial was introduced by 
Senators Peratrovich, Ellis, Beltz, McNees, Owen, and Cooper. It 
was adopted unanimously. It spells out the very real concern which 
Alaskans feel over what has happened to the Wheeler-Howard pro- 
gram in Alaska.* We appeal to you. The Congress is, in the last 
analysis, the body which has control over Alaska affairs. I hope 
and know your inquiry will be thorough and will be objective. On 
a personal basis, I am bound to feel, and I do feel, that when you 
have investigated all aspects of this situation you are sure to come 
to the conclusion that the present policy of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is basically wrong and should be altered now. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Any questions, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jongs. No questions. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Knox? 

Mr. Knox. No questions. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. Would the chairman invoke the 5-minute rule to 
begin with, instead of waiting until later, because of the number of 
witnesses ¢ 

Mr. Cuuporr. I thought about doing that myself, Mr. Hoffman; 
the only thing is, I thought maybe if we can get along—I think the 
first two witnesses have not taken up too much of our time. 

Mr. Horrman. I will try to comply with that. 


* This memorial is part of appendix A, infra, committee print of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, April 30, 1957, entitled “Alaska Native Service.” 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Let’s all try to comply with the 5-minute rule, 
whether we invoke it or not, and I don’t want to invoke it unless 
it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Horrman. As | understand the situation, the basic trouble 
grows out of the lack of fish. 

Mr. Bartrierr. That is my belief, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. I agree with you heartily. Then, as I understand 
your statement, you complain of the manner in which the matter 
has been handled by the Government, speaking through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior? 

Mr. Barttiert. I do. 

Mr. Horrman. And would you continue curtailing to an ever- 
greater extent the taking of fish ? 

Mr. Barrierr. I will answer that, Mr. Hoffman, by saying I am 
one of those Alaskans who sincerely believe that the policy of admin- 
istering the fishery of Alaska has been wrong under the Republican 
administration, under the Democratic administration which preceded 
it, under the prior Republican administration, under the Democratic 
administration before that. I believe that the Federal Government 
should have turned this fishery over to the Territory of Alaska so 
the local people could have operated it, and had that been the case, 
I feel that we would not have these short runs of fish now. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t believe that is an answer; perhaps I was 
not clear. Do you think the policy of limiting the catch as circum- 
stances may appear to create a need for that should be continued ? 

Mr. Bartierr. I think the catch is self-limiting, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. What’s that? 

Mr. Bartierr. The catch is self-limiting; there are no fish there to 
catch any more. 

Mr. Horrman. Then do you realize that the Federal Government 
should repeal all restrictions which limit the present catch ? 

Mr. Bartrierr. Oh, surely not; no, no. 

Mr. Horrman. But you would transfer the authority to limit the 
catch to the Territory instead of letting the Federal Government 
exercise it; is that right ? 

Mr. Bartierr. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. And the failure to do that is, in your opinion, the 
main reason for the present situation ? 

Mr. Bartietr. It is. 

Mr. Horrman. And the purpose of the original law, do you under- 
stand to have been to assist the people, not only of Alaska but of other 
Territories, who were in economic distress ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. But the bulk of the money—and I am not critical 
about that—has gone to Alaska ? 

Mr. Bartierr. That is true. 

Mr. Horrman. And under the operation of that, individuals and 
associations of the people of the Territory have engaged in taking fish, 
through the acquisition of boats with Federal aid, and establishment 
of canneries, of canning the catch ? 

Mr. Bartiert. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And on the overall picture, what do the figures show 
as to whether those who were aided in getting boats, individuals or 
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associations, and the association itself which canned the catch, as 
compared with the plants which were operated or the catch taken by 
private industry ? 

Mr. Barrierr. That is the precise question which I have put to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs ever so many times and have been unable to 
get an answer. I don’t blame the Bureau of Indian Affairs for that; 
they do not have access, after all, any more than I do, to the books of 
the private operators. 

But we do know in a general way that the private operators have 
taken a shellacking as well as the co-op canneries, because the supply 
of fish has not been there. 

Mr. Horrman. I understand that, but my question was, when you 
compare the taking of the fish and the canning of the fish by private 
industry with the same thing, the taking and the canning of the fish, 
by those individuals or those associations which have been aided by 
Federal money, which one has been the more efficient and more profita- 
ble as shown by the figures ? 

Mr. Barrierr. That I cannot answer, because we can’t get the pri- 
vate figures. I will say this, as a generality—and I am sure you 
will 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me right there. They all make returns, do 
they not, if they are incorporated? They make public accounting, do 
they not ? 

Mr. Barttetr. No; they do not make public accounting. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t they publish statements of profit and loss? 

Mr. Bartrierr. The big canneries do, but I do not think they break 
down—a big cannery operation, Mr. Hoffman, one of the “big five” as 
they are called in Alaska, will include and encompass the whole Terri- 
tory, and their profit and loss statement won’t show what happened in 
a cannery adjacent to Klawock, forexample. It will refer to the whole 
operation, rather than a particular part. It would say to you that 
there is no reason at all in the world—and I am sure you will agree with 
me as to this—why a co-op cannery cannot be operated as efficiently and 
as well and as profitably as a private cannery 10 miles away. 

Mr. Horrman. Except for one possible thing: That is the degree of 
efficiency which may be available to one or the other. 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes; although I do say this: The co-op canneries 
certainly can be made just as efficient as any other canneries in Alaska— 
no reason why they can’t be. 

Mr. Horrman. Then as I understand you, you take the position that 
the taking of the fish and the canning and marketing should be given 
to those who have obtained or might hereafter obtain Federal loans, 
as distinguished from those who are financed by private canneries? 

Mr. Bartierr. No, sir. That would not be wholly true, Mr. Hoff- 
man. If by that you imply that I would favor a program of Federal 
operation of all the canneries in Alaska 

Mr. Horrman. I mean whether it is your opinion that a sound 
policy requires that, regardless of profit or loss, the local people and 
their local association be extended loans? 

Mr. Barrierr. Oh, of course not; no. My position is that these 
four cooperative canneries were established; I believe the idea is 
good; I believe it meant much to the entire economy of Alaska, par- 
ticularly to southeastern Alaska, and not only so far as the Indian 
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people are concerned, but to the entire population, and I think that 
they came upon evil days principally through no fault of manage- 
ment or operation, but as I say in my statement, because there were 
not any fish. 

Mr. Horrman. Too great efficiency in private industry in catching 
and canning the fish ? 

Mr. Barttetrr. No; I don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, would you yield at that point? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I want to say this here, that since you raised the 
question, we have in our possession two tables. The first table is the 

ack of canned salmon Sotiad southeastern Alaska, 1946-56, source: 

acific Fisherman, Yearbook Number issued January 25, 1957. It 
appears from this table that both the private and the cooperatives are 
suffering, and in 1946 the number of plants operated was 41—that is 
both combined—by 31 cannery companies. In 1956 the number of 
plants had been reduced from 41 to 23 operated by 29 companies, so 
that the number of plants had actually gone down 50 percent. Then 
I also have a table compiled from the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service publications entitled “Alaska Fishery and Fur-Seal Indus- 
tries,” which shows in southeastern Alaska that the number of can- 
neries not being operated originally in 1946, 4 had grown to 19 in 
1954. They do not have any figures after 1954. This is a combina- 
tion of both private and native-owned, so that both the private indus- 
try canneries and the native-owned are suffering. 

I am going to give each member of the subcommittee a copy of this. 

(The material referred to above may be seen in the subcommittee 
files.) 

Mr. Horrman. In my efforts to be brief—if the gentleman who so 
ably represents the Territory will give a simple answer, maybe I 
can get through sooner than I would otherwise. Did the Territory 
ever have any restrictions on the taking of salmon ? 

Mr. Bartterr. The Territory has never had any authority in that 
field. 

Mr. Horrman. So that, prior to a certain time the Federal Gov- 
ernment had no restrictions ¢ 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, the Federal Government has had restrictions 
for decades. 

Mr. Horrman. I say, but prior to that time there were none ? 

Mr. Bartverr. There was a time in the remote past when there were 
none. 

Mr. Horrman. And then because of the efficiency or luck—I don’t 
care which you attribute it to—the individuals operating privately 
took so many fish that the supply became depleted? That is right, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Bartuierr. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Horrman. We have had the same thing on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Bartietr. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Horrman. It is nothing new to us. Then the Federal Gov- 
ernment put on certain restrictions ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 
Mr. Horrman. As to the take? 
Mr. Bartterr. Yes. 
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Mr. Horrman, And to sum it all up, as I understand your previ- 
ous testimony, you would divest the Federal Government of that 
authority and place that authority in Alaska ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Now, during this subsequent period, and after 
the restrictions were put on, there were not sufficient fish to enable 
the people of Alaska and their associations to live on what we would 
say is a decent economic standard ? 

Mr. Bartierr, Well, I would go back to the first-—— 

Mr. Horrman. Well, put it the other way. The people in Alaska, 
like the farmers in Michigan and other places, were unable to operate 
at a profit ? 

Mr. Bartierr. That is right, but the— 

Mr. Horrman. We took care of the farmers by a subsidy the coun- 
try over. Now, what you advocate or what the original act proposes 
was to make loans to individuals and associations in Alaska so that 
they could operate and live? 

Mr. Barttiert. I agree with that. That was the purpose. 

Mr. Horrman. And with the exception of two of the canneries they 
have done fairly well ? 

Mr. Bartterr. The aggregate program I think has been tremen- 
dously successful, when we realize that the fishing each year has 
been progressively poorer. 

Mr. Horrman. Your criticism of the plan, as I understand from 
your statement, is due to the fact that one Olsen, who has something 
to do with some of these canneries, in your opinion is endeavoring 
to transfer the taking and canning of fish to private industry rather 
than to individuals or associations aided by this loan ? 

Mr. Bartierr, No, I did not say that. 

Mr. Horrman. I thought you quoted from that 

Mr. Barttert. I quoted from Mr. Olsen’s statement, but I would 
not find Mr. Olsen as being uniquely responsible for the policy. Mr. 
Olsen is following departmental directives. I do not think Mr. 
Olsen 

Mr. Horrman. In place of Mr. Olsen we just substitute the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; would that be right? 

Mr, Bartierr. That would satisfy me. 

Mr. Horrman. And you think the present trouble grows out of 
the fact that the Department of the Interior is inclined to favor pri- 
vate enterprise when it comes in competition with federally aided or 
financed co-ops ? 

Mr. Bartterr. I fear that is the case, I hope my fears will be 
dissipated during this hearing. 

Mr. Horrman. That is your fear? 

Mr. Bartterr. Oh, yes; very definitely. 

Mr. Horrman. Then, if they do that and more and more private 
industries and individuals fade out of the picture, just where will we 
get the taxes ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, there will be someone to get what fish are 
available to be caught. 

Mr. Horrman. And are co-ops taxed just the same as private 
industry ? 

Mr. Barrterr. No, they are not. 
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Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Bartlett, I have just one question. I spent a 
little time yesterday with a man who told me that one of the problems 
that was facing Alaska is the fact that the Japanese are domg some 
deep-sea salmon fishing by the use of nets, av they are pulling mil- 
lions of immature salmon out of the water that might belong to the 
Territory of Alaska, so that is one of the reasons that you have a short- 
age of fish. Did you ever run into that? 

Mr. Bartierr. I know something about that, Mr. Chairman. Since 
the adoption of the North Pacific Convention in 1952 there has been 
a scientific inquiry proceeding to determine whether or not the Jap- 
anese are doing that, and although no official announcement has been 
made, evidence seems to be mounting that that is occurring. This 
Commission is going to meet in Nossaaie of this year and if evidence to 
that effect can be presented, as I am now inclined to believe it can be, 
the convention itself provides that the Japanese will have to fish 
farther west in the Pacific. I think that ought to be done very, very 
promptly. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I understand that the line now is the international 
dateline, and if we can prove that they are taking our fish, why they 
will be pushed to the other side of the line somewhere, which should 
help the situation. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Bartterr. That is correct. I received in Anchorage only the 
other day colored pictures of fish taken in Bristol Bay, which produces 
most of the red salmon taken in the world. These are colored photo- 
graphs that show the salmon taken in Bristol Bay were once in Jap- 
anese nets and were damaged thereby before escaping, and a veteran 
pioneer Alaskan fisherman told me that 20 percent of all the fish taken 
in Bristol Bay this season showed the effects of those markings; they 
were in Japanese nets. 

Now, that is conclusive evidence to my way of thinking that some- 
thing ought to be done and done promptly to keep the Japanese from 
taking any longer salmon which have spawned in Alaskan waters. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Knox, do you have any questions to ask Mr. 
Bartlett ? 

Mr. Knox. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Assuming that the Federal Government does relin- 
quish to the Territory author ity to regulate the fishing business, you 
would still be required to depend upon the Federal Government to keep 
the Japs out, wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Bartietr. Oh, yes, indeed; but I am hoping, Mr. Hoffman, 
if I may be permitted to say this, that control to Alaska over fisheries 
will come about with enactment of the statehood bill for Alaska in 
1958. Thetransfer then would be automatic. 

Mr. Horrman. That may have the advantage of enabling Alaska, 
as it becomes a State, to get the same amount of Federal aid that some 
of the other States get. 

Mr. Bartietr. We would not refuse it. 

Mr. Knox. I have no questions, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. No questions. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you for coming, Mr. Bartlett. We certainly 
appreciate your fine statement and I want to say for myself, I have 
certainly learned something in the few minutes that you spoke. 
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The next witness will be 

Mr. Horrman. I wish to thank the Delegate for being so frank 
and clear about his views. 

Mr. Bart err. I want to say, if I may, Mr. Hoffman, that I am 
particularly glad that you had an opportunity to come up here along 
with Mr. Knox and Mr. Chudoff and Mr. Jones and the members of the 
staff. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; I am happy to make even an extremely limited 
personal inspection of the fishing industry. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Fred W. Grant, please. 





STATEMENT OF FRED W. GRANT, JR., PRESIDENT, HYDABURG 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Cuupvorr. What is your full name? 

Mr. Grant. Fred W. Grant. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. And your address? 

Mr. Grant. Hydaburg, Alaska. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And would you identify yourself for the record as 
to the organization that you represent and your capacity with that 
organization, please ? 

Mr. Grant. I am the president of the Hydaburg Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Jones. Please speak up a little so that we can get the benefit 
of your testimony; otherwise we won’t know what you said until we 
read the record. So if you will talk a little louder, we will get the 
benefit of your testimony. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I was just going to make that suggestion myself. 
Now, would you proceed? Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Grant. No; 1 donot, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you all understand 
our troubles stem from a lack of salmon, and I feel that— 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Grant, if I may interrupt, have you lived in the 
Territory all of your life ? 

Mr. Grant. Most of my life. 

Mr. Jones. How did you get the position of president of the Hyda- 
burg Cooperative Association? Were you elected to that position? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Jones. And where do you reside at the present time ? 

Mr. Grant. Hydaburg. 

Mr. Jones. Hydaburg. Now, how far is that from Juneau ? 

Mr. Grant. Oh, approximately 150 air-miles. 

Mr. Jones. How many members are in your cooperative ? 

Mr. Grant. Oh, the best I can recall, it would be about 50 or so, 
T suppose. 

Mr. Jones. About 50? 

Mr. Grant. Fifty adult members. 

Mr. Jones. Fifty adult members. How long have you been the 
president of your cooperative ? 

Mr. Grant. This will be my third term. 

Mr. Jones. Third term. And how long, what duration, is your 
term ? 

Mr. Grant. One year. 
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Mr. Jones. For 1 year. So you have been president of your coop- 
erative for 3 years and operated the Hydaburg Cooperative Associa- 
tion, located at Hydaburg, Alaska; is that right ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Grant—is the stenographer able to get what 
Mr. Grant is saying? 

Reporter. I ak appreciate it if he would speak up a little louder. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Grant, if you will relax, sit back in your chair— 
I guess this is probably the first time you have ever appeared in front 
of a congressional committee and you are just a little tense. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. We are very anxious to hear your story, but we have 
to hear it. Now, you try to keep your voice up. Nobody is going 
to try to hurt you, trap you, or make you say something you don’t 
want to say. We are very anxious to hear everything you have to 
say, so will you please cooperate with us. 

Mr. Grant. What I have to say will only take about 5 minutes, 
and it covers mostly the need for better equipment, better gear, to 
meet the change of times. I think that what. we term as inside fish- 
ing is something of the past, and we find our fleet to be inadequate to 
meet the required supply of salmon, to make it a successful operation. 

Mr. Romney. Excuse me, Mr. Grant, would you explain to the 
gentlemen, the committee, exactly what you mean by “inside fishing” 
and what the “outside fishing” means, also? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. The inside fishing means waters inside of Dall 
Tsland in our area, and outside waters is ocean, or ocean waters, fish- 
ing, and that is—the best fishing areas in that area is from Cape 
Ulhka down to Cape Muzon, and there is a great difference in the type 
of equipment required to operate a fishing fleet in either area, either 
of the two areas, and right now about. 80 percent of our fleet is only 
equipped to fish the inside waters efficiently. The remainder can 
fish outside and we would like to see our fleet improved to the point 
where we could fish the outside waters efficiently. 

At the present time we can’t do it because our individual loan fund 
is insufficient, and we require a great. deal more money to bring our 
fleet up to a point where they can operate efficiently. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Can you tell us why your present fishing boats are 
insufficient, why you can’t take them out to sea? Is there anything 
different about the construction of an inside fishing boat and an out- 
side fishing boat? Would you try to explain that in as few words as 
possible. 

Mr. Grant. Well, the inside boats we have, they range in size from 
28 feet to 35, and an outside boat, requirements would be about the 
Alaska limit, which is 50 feet, keel, and about 14- to 16-foot beam, 
and the difference in cost is considerable. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much, in round figures, would you say this 
difference in cost would be? 

Mr. Grant. The cost of a new boat today of this size would amount 
to about $50,000 for the boat alone. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And what would it be if you confined it to just in- 
side fishing, what would the cost of the boat be? 

Mr. Grant. You couldn’t get anything decent for less than $30,000. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Because of the necessity for a bigger boat that will 
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take more of a pounding, or as we say in Philadelphia, a lacing, why 
you do have to spend a lot of money for that boat. 

Mr. Grant. There has been a drastic change, you understand, in 
the place and the way of fishing by the modern age; mechanical de- 
vices the boats have are lacking in our fleet. I mean they don’t have 
the equipment, you see, they should have for outside fishing. It 
makes a great deal of difference between the modern boats and those 
in our fleet. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, what are they, since you brought the question 
up; what are some of the differences? Don’t give all of them. 

Mr. Grant. Well, mostly the size. The size of the boat and the 
amount of gear that they can carry; the amount of gear makes a big 
difference in their catch, especially in the outside waters. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Grant, on those boats, is it necessary for you to 
have refrigeration on those boats? 

Mr. Grant. Not at the present time, but I feel in the near future 
it will almost be required. 

Mr. Romney. Could you describe the type of refrigeration that 
you have in mind? 

Mr. Grant. It would probably be brine. 

Mr. Romney. What is that? 

Mr. Grant. That is a type of refrigeration that uses chilled sea- 
water to preserve salmon. I guess they keep it at about 30° or so. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes, Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Kwox. Mr. Grant, you spoke of the differential in boats, out- 
side and inside, one costing $50,000 and the other costing $30,000, and 
would you tell the committee as to whether or not you have a boat 
that is now fishing on the outside? Have you? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir, we have one, and there is a great deal of differ- 
ence in the amount that are caught. We have little boats that catch 
about nine or ten thousand salmon—of course, I am speaking of the 
past year’s operation. Then we had one boat that fished outside and 
it turned in, I suppose, about 44,000. That is using approximate 
figures. 

Mr. Kwox. I understand that you have one boat that goes out on 
the outside, and their annual catch is 44,000 pounds of simon’ 

Mr. Grant. Salmon. 

Mr. Knox. Salmon; that is 44,000 salmon, and the boats that are 
fishing on the inside are catching from nine to ten thousand salmon ? 

Mr. Grant. That is annually. That was in the 1957 season. 

Mr. Kwox. In the 1957 season. Have the private canneries boats 
large enough to fish on the outside? 

Mr. Grant. Absolutely. I wish that we could actually make com- 
parisons, you know, get the statements of the Nakat Packing Corp. 
If we could actually show you the difference you would realize then 
why the difference in the fishing fleet. 

Mr. Knox. What is the newest addition to the fleet that fishes for 
the cooperative cannery ? 

Mr. Tene, We had 2 additional, made 2 additional purchases last 
year, the Violet F. and the Linda Jo. 

Mr. Knox. May I ask you at that point, were either of these new 
additions to the fleet boats that could go on the outside to fish? 
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Mr. Grant. They could, under calm weather conditions. The rea- 
son those boats were purchased—there is no question about it—we 
only had enough money to cover the purchase of those two boats, that 
size and type. 

Mr. Knox. Wouldn’t it have been better to purchase 1 boat of a 
greater size that could go out in all kinds of weather in order to fish 
on the outside than to purchase 2 boats that can only fish on the out- 
side in calm weather and could only catch nine or ten thousand fish 
on the inside, but could catch 44,000 fish on the outside? What was 
the plan? 

Mr. Grant. Generally speaking, you would say “Yes,” but there 
are so many factors involved, you see, to make a decision of that sort. 
I would say that 2 little boats could catch as much as 1. 

Mr. Knox. Well, not according to the figures, Mr. Grant, that you 

ave us. 
. Mr. Grant. I realize that, but there is a lot of factors involved. 

Mr. Knox. Well, wouldn’t approximately the same crew handle a 
boat that would catch 44,000 as a crew that would catch nine or ten 
thousand ? 

Mr. Grant. Would you restate the question ? 

Mr. Knox. Well, in other words, each boat must be manned whether 
it is a boat that goes on the outside or a boat that can just go on the 
inside—it takes the approximate same number of men to man that 
particular boat, whether it fishes inside or whether it fishes outside, 
does it not? The crew is about the same in number? 

Mr. Grant. Just about; there is a little difference, probably. An 
outside boat requires 8 or 9 men, and an inside boat, it could get by 
with 5. 

Mr. Knox. It would seem to me from Mr. Bartlett’s statement, 
where he said the catch of fish had gradually deteriorated since 1941, 
that anything that was added to the present operations would be 
projected into the future so far as your views are concerned, in order 
to have a greater catch, in order to bring in salmon into the industry, 
but apparently from what you have said, that both these boats were 
boats that could only go out in the outside in periods of calm weather— 
it would seem to me that you should have had at least 1 boat that you 
could depend upon to go out, because it could possibly take 4 times 
as much salmon as the boat that only fishes on the inside. Is that not 
true? At least I am following your statement, and would believe that 
it would be true, so it would seem to me there has been some poor 
planning someplace when you had money to purchase 2 boats, that 
you didn’t purchase 1 boat that could go on the outside, where the 
fish actually could be caught or netted. 

Mr. Grant. Well, the amount of money involved I think would 
not have been, if we combined the prices we paid for those two boats, 
the money would not have been sufficient to buy the type of boat 
required for outside fishing. 

Mr. Kwox. What did these two boats cost? I understood they 
were $30,000 each. 

Mr. Grant. No; $15,000 for 1, and the other was $22,000, I believe. 

Mr. Knox. Fifteen and twenty-two are thirty-seven—you made a 
statement that the boats that fish on the inside cost about $30,000, 
and those that fish on the outside cost about $50,000—at least those 
are the figures I marked down here that you were testifying to. 
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Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. I was just wondering why it was that the cooperative 
did not project the views into the future, and instead of buying little 
boats to fish where there are no fish or a very limited number of fish, 
that they did not buy boats that could go on the outside, where there 
must be plenty of fish if you can get four times as many on the outside 
with the same gear as you can get on the inside. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I would like to ask you one question, something I 
don’t have clear in my mind. You see, I'am not much of a fisherman— 
I don’t even like to go for the ride. 

When you decide to buy boats, who owns the boats—does the coop- 
erative own it, or do the individual fishermen own the boats ? 

Mr. Grant. The individual, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So the cooperative has no control over what kind 
of a boat is purchased or how much is paid for it; is that correct? 

Mr. Grant. Oh, yes—our plan now is to buy better boats. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What I am trying to get for the record, Mr. Grant, 
is this: The boats are bought by the individual fishermen and the 
canning is done by the cooperative; is that right ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. So that if John Smith wants to go out and spend, 
together with 2 or 3 other fellows, wants to spend $15,000 for . eet, 
you have no control over that—if he decides he wants to buy an inside 

oat or an outside boat, he buys the kind of boat he wants; is that 
right? 

Mr. Grant. That is not true now. In our case, we are trying to 
encourage—and I believe our thoughts are about the same—they want 
to keep up with the changing times and methods of fishing. I believe 
all those who are interested in better boats, bigger gear, are thinking 
along those same lines I am thinking at the present time. I am trying 
to express their thoughts, as well as my own. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I understand. Now, does the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs give you any counsel or any cooperation or any recommendations 
as to whether or not you should buy big boats or small boats ? 

Mr. Grant. That part of the management would fall with the 
manager. The decisions would be made—the individual, cooperative 
council and the manager would get together and try to agree on what 
is the best to buy. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What part of that group is the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs? Any part of it? 

Mr. Grant. Not usually. I would gather that their responsibility 
should come in only if they feel our decision is bad. 

Mr. Cuuporr. All right, now. They have had an opportunity over 
the years to see, as the result of this loan program, that your catch 
is consistently declining and, of course, with that goes the declining 
of the income and with the decline in income that slows up the repay- 
ment of the loan, so they are well aware of what the problem is, are 
they not? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, dg you feel that if the loans would be more 
liberal—by more liberal, I mean in a greater amount to enable you 


to buy the outside boats—that you would be able to get along much 
better / 
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Mr. Grant. I think that would be right. 

Mr. Cxuuporr. How much in money would you need in order to 
dispose of your inside fleet—I don’t imagine it is practical to dispose 
of all of it, but a good part of it—and substitute an outside fleet?’ How 
much money do you think it would be? 

Mr. Grant. At present we have 21 boats in our fleet, and probably 
we should replace at least 50 percent of what we have now, and add 
10. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Do you have any idea or fast calculation of what 
they would cost, approximately ? 

Mr. Grant. Twenty times fifty thousand—might as well make the 
mark high. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You don’t recommend that you do that immediately ; 
that could be done slowly, adding 3 ships this year, 3 ships the follow- 
ing year, and 3 ships each year thereafter, until you slowly but surely 
transform your present fleet from an inside fleet to an outside fleet— 
wouldn’t that be the more practical way ? 

Mr. Grant. That would be making a step forward; yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But for immediate change, say the three outside 
boats, you would need about $150,000; isn’t that right? Wouldn’t you 
get something in trade for those inside boats? 

Mr. Grant. A little bit, enough to cover gear, the cost of the gear. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So what would that be, approximately ? 

Mr. Grant. For good outside gear, approximately $6,000 for a 
seine boat, and almost equal for the seine skiff. 

Mr. Cuouporr. So that you could get $18,000 in trade for the boats 
and you have to pay $150,000, so you would need, in round figures, 
about I guess, $132,000 ? 

Mr. Grant. For three new boats; yes. 

Mr. Knox. At that point, Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt ? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes; I just want to ask one more question. 

And, of course, the increase in the catch would give you increased 
income and put you in a better position to pay the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs off at a better series of payments on the loan that they would 
make you on the new boat ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Grant, what is the highest take in numbers of salmon 
by these inside boats in the inside waters that you have knowledge of ? 
You say now you are running about nine or ten thousand fish in the 
year of 1957. What was the great catch ? 

Mr. Grant. What was the greatest catch in the past? 

Mr. Knox. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. Not taking any special year? 

Mr. Knox. No; no special year. 

Mr. Grant. That is a rather difficult question to answer. I know 
for a fact our catch in 1949 was 49,000. 

Mr. Knox. Forty-nine thousand ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. How many boats were you operating at that time? 

Mr. Grant. I can’t answer that. ' 

Mr. Knox. Well, you have added to the fleet since that time ? 

Mr. Grant. I don’t think so; it was about the same. 

Mr. Knox. What year was that ? 
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Mr. Grant. 1949. 
Mr. Knox. In 1949 
Mr. Grant. I quoted the 1949 take. 

Mr. Knox. In 1949 you took 49,000, so 8 years later you are taking 
9.000 to 10,000? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. And did you have the same number of boats in 1949 that 
you had this year fishing on the inside? 

Mr. Grant. Just about the same; yes. 

Mr. Knox. There was nothing added. 

I yield to Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Bo you have a question, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. Hydaburg was built in 1939? 

Mr. Grant. In 1938. 

Mr. Horrman. It was destroyed by fire and then rebuilt? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And for 1951 it showed a profit some $68,000; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Grant. Probably right. 

Mr. Horrman. And in °52 it lost some $60,000? 

Mr. Grant. That sounds about right. 

Mr. Horrman. And in 1953—I guess that is the 1953 loss that I 
gave you—the 1952 loss was $247,267.23; is that about right? 

Mr. Grant. That is probably right. 

Mr. Horrman. And it has not been operated in 1954, 1955, or 1956; 
is that right? 

Mr. Grant. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. So what you advocate now is further loans from the 
Government which will enable it to purchase larger boats to fish what 
you call outside; is that correct? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And that is to equalize your opportunity with the 
private canners and fishermen? 

Mr. Grant. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is all. 

Mr. Knox. At that point then, Mr. Grant, do the cooperatives pay 
all of the excise taxes that the privately operated canneries pay to the 
Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Horrman. If he knows 

Mr. Knox. That is, if you have knowledge ? 

Mr. Grant. I think you will have to get that answer from someone 
else. 

Mr. Knox. You don’t care to answer? 

Mr. Grant. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. He is probably not a tax expert, but we will get those 
figures for you. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, now, Mr. Chairman [to the witness], you have 
no other complaint or desire—don’t put it complaint—request, except 
that the Government loan additional money to purchase these larger 
boats; is that all? 

Mr. Grant. One other thing; we have a little cold storage, I guess 
you know about, and—— 

Mr. Horrman. You want a bigger one? 
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Mr. Grant. Well, I wouldn’t say a bigger one; we should have, in 
order to create more volume and thereby realize more profit, we should 
have a larger sharp-freeze unit. 

Mr. Horrman. And your failure to operate during the last 3 years 
has been due either to competition or lack of fish? 

Mr. Grant. It has been operated by the Pacific Pearl Frozen Foods, 
Inc. ; I suppose you know that ? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, we don’t know anything about——- 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t get that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I said, what he is trying to tell you is that they leased 
it to somebody who operated it—I don’t know whether it is for fish or 
what they are using it for. 

Mr. Horrman. They have a deal with someone; your boats still do 
their fishing; dont’ they ? 

Mr. Grant. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Horrman. But they have their fish canned in another place? 

Mr. Grant. Now I am talking about a different operation entirely 
from the cannery operation; I am talking about the cold-storage oper- 
ation now. 


Mr. Horrman. Yes; I know, but you were talking about the canning 
before ? 


Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. For what reason did you fail in this operation? 

Mr. Grant. The cold storage ? 

Mr. Horrman. No; the plant, the cannery. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman wants to know why you are not oper- 
ating the cannery. We know that you operate the cold storage. You 
tell us that. 

Mr. Grant. Yes. The cannery operated in 1937. I suppose you 
will be satisfied by testimony given by our manager along that line, 
but right now I am trying to offer only suggestions that might improve 
our operations, to make it a more profitable, going concern. I am just 
giving testimony in this line. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Of course, Mr. Grimes is going to testify tomorrow. 
Do you think he is more competent to tell us the financial arrange- 
ments and other things that you can’t tell us? 

Mr. Grant. Absolutely. He should have a working knowledge of 
those things. 

Mr. Cuuporr. All right, sir. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Grant, by a larger sharp-freeze unit, do you mean 
a unit which would be able to freeze more fish products at one time? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Romney. And have you sufficient storage space to accommodate 
a larger amount of freezing capacity ? 

Mr. Grant. I think the space we have for storage is adequate. 

Mr. Romney. And would that provide work for the members of 
the community over a longer period of time than simply cannery 
operation ? 

Mr. Grant. Well, it would extend our working periods some. It 
wouldn’t interfere with the cannery operations; both should go on 
together. 

Mr. Romney. Now, Mr. Grant, would you tell me, do you believe 
these loans for fishing boats should be repaid in, let us say, 5 years? 

Mr. Grant. No, sir. 
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Mr. Romney. What type of terms do you think they should have? 
Mr. Grant. It should be on a year-to-year basis, based on profits. 
Mr. Romney. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Grant. The period should not exceed the life of the assets, 
or the boat. 

Mr. Romney. I see. Now, if a man is not able to pay anything 
on his loan because of poor fishing, what do you think his status 
should be? How should he-be handled; how should his account be 
marked ¢ 

Mr. Grant. Well, the situation should be reviewed and if it is 
through no fault of his, his loan should be continued. 

Mr. Romney. Would you consider a man like that delinquent? 

Mr. Grant. No, sir; not if it is through no fault of his own. 

Mr. Romney. But is it true that at the present time if a man does 
not make his payments, he is classified as delinquent ? 

Mr. Grant. Well, I can’t answer that. Another member could 
testify to that. 

Mr. Romney. Do you believe, do you know, of any active program 
to encourage members of your community to acquire skills such as 
mechanics or machinists or bookkeepers in connection with your 
cannery operations at Hydaburg? 

Mr. Grant. There is not any such program in existence now, but 
I would certainly encourage it. 

Mr. Romney. Do you think that if such a program were started, 
there would be people in your community who would want to take 
part in that program ? 

Mr. Grant. Absolutely. 

Mr. Romney. Did you tell me—a little while ago you said there 
was not enough money to buy the kind of boats that you felt would 
have resulted in more successful fishing at the beginning of the asso- 
ciation’s fishing enterprise. What did you mean when you said there 
was not enough money to buy boats—did you mean that the loans 
were too small or did you mean that there were not enough loans? 

Mr. Grant. The loans were too small. 

Mr. Romney. I see, and not that there were not enough loans. 
What was the size of those early loans, do you recall ? 

Mr. Grant. Well, the total amount we have borrowed from the 
Government so far is $155,000 for individual loan purposes. 

Mr. Romney. I meant to ask what was the average size of an in- 
dividual loan to a fisherman to buy a boat in the beginning of your 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Grant. At the beginning of the operation—that was before 
my time. I couldn’t give you that; probably one of the Alaska 
Native Service officials could satisfy you on that. 

Mr. Romney. What is the responsibility of the council in connec- 
tion with the loan program when you have difficulties with the men 
who are not able to pay on the loans? 

Mr. Grant. Well, since I have been the president, we have always 
passed—I think the ANS and the manager, too, did rely on the council 
a great deal to the extent of passing on the character of the individual 
who was applying for a loan. 
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Mr. Romney. Well, then, you say “rely on the council”; do you 
mean to say that the final action comes from the Juneau office of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, or from the manager ¢ 

Mr. Grant. The procedure is this: an individual will apply to the 
Council for a loan through the IRA, and we will either approve or dis- 
approve it. Of course, it goes to the Alaska Native Service office here 
at Juneau for the final approval. 

Mr. Romney. Some of the loans in your association have been classed 
as delinquent; that is to say, the borrowers have not been able to repay 
the money as they had hoped to be able to; is that correct? 

Mr. Grant. That might be, but you had better ask one of the ANS 
officials that question. 

Mr. Romney. I have just one more question, Mr. Grant. I won’t 
ask you to name the person, but wasn’t one of your former cannery 
managers discharged a few years ago ? 

Mr. Grant. I believe so; yes. 

Mr. Romney. And do you recall the grounds for his discharge ? 

Mr. Grant. Well, misconduct. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Grant, I have one question. Suppose that we 
decide to eliminate this program completely and that the private can- 
ners do all the canning in Alaska. What would happen to the livli- 
hood of the Indians in southeastern Alaska if this should occur ? 

Mr. Grant. Well, sir, I think it would be terrible, the effect would 
be terrible. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. And would it cause unemployment ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, I think it would; there is no question but it would. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Do you suppose these men would not go out fishing, 
and their families would go on public assistance ? 

Mr. Grant. Well, we hope that doesn’t come. 

Mr. Cuuporr. This is only a hypothetical question; we are not 
threatening you with it and we hope it doesn’t happen, but I was just 
thinking, just in case it should happen, what would happen? In other 
words, what you are trying to say is, it would create a great hardship 
on the Indians in southern Alaska ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, I agree with you. 

Mr. Romney. Just one brief question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant, are you in favor of a joint ownership among the Indian, 
native, cannery ventures? That is to say, do you favor integration of 
these canneries ? 

Mr. Grant. Well, I would not like to answer that. If that question 
was necessary to be asked, I would prefer each individual to speak for 
himself. 

Mr. Romney. What is your opinion, as an individual and not as a 
representative of your community ? 

Mr. Grant. I decline to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. No further questions. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Grant. 

The committee will now take a 5-minute recess. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee was recessed for 5 minutes. ) 

Mr. Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The next witness is Senator Frank Peratrovich. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRANK PERATROVICH, PRESIDENT, 
KLAWOCK COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Cuvuporr. What is your full name, sir. 

Senator Perarrovicu. Frank Peratrovich. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. And what is your address / 

Senator Peratrrovicw. Klawock, Alaska. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, Senator, would you please, before we get into 
the general questioning, tell the subcommittee, for the record, a little 
bit about your background ? 

Senator Perarrovicn. Well, I happen to be the president of the 
Klawock Cooperative Association at the present time, and I have 
served for 2 or 3 terms. All told I think I have been president for 
a period of about 6 or 7 years, and I am still in office, at the present 
time. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Are you a fisherman by trade or profession ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. Well, I have fished in my time. In fact, I 
think I covered all the phases of the canning process. I worked on 
traps in my time, and I ran the cannery tenders, and I seined, and 
I have even kept books for them. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And I understand that you are a member of the 
Senate in the Territorial Legislature ¢ 

Senator Peratrovicu. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Would you proceed, Mr. Romney ? 

Mr. Romney. Do you have a prepared statement, Senator? 

Senator Perarrovicu. No, I do not have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Romney. Would you please briefly give us your experience as 
a member of the Klawock community and the president of their 
council with the loan program of the Alaska Native Service? 

Senator Prerarrovicn. Yes, sir; I will endeavor to do that. My 
contention, as far as this program is concerned, is that the fault lies, 
I think, not with the original intention of the act, the Wheeler- 
Howard Act. I don’t know how much time I will be allowed in here, 
but I will try to get out what I have in mind. 

I think the original intent was a very progressive move, which, if 
carried out correctly, would have been of great benefit to the Indian 
population, and I do not think it is too late to make the needed cor- 
rections to carry this program to a successful end. Now in the be- 
ginning, when the associations were organized, particularly in our 
area, I participated—in fact, I esier fick a great deal of my time to 
get the organization going, for the simple reason that I saw the 
potentialities of the good derived from such a program. 

We were told at that time that the loans to be acquired from the 
Government were to be paid back in a period of 20 years, that is to 
the association, and I think the individual loans would run for a 
period of 10 years, which, of course, was very attractive, and there 
was a very low rate of interest, much lower than you could secure 
from the banks. 

Mr. Knox. Could you give us the rates ? 

Senator Preratrrovicu. I am not too familiar with it—there have 
been 2 or 3 changes made, and it is higher than the original act. At 
the present time I think it is 414 percent; I am not so sure of that 
for the individual loans; perhaps 2 percent or 3 percent on the asso- 
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ciation loans. I might be a little off on that. But I point out to you 
gentlemen that, as I stated in the beginning here, I think the intent 
of the act was very liberal and a great program; but I am sorry to 
say that recently all of this has been more or less cast aside. It has 
been very difficult for some of our — to make payments, particu- 
larly on this year-to-year basis, and I know perhaps some of the wit- 
nesses that will follow me will play up the fact that a great deal of 
fault in their losing boats in the various associations is due to the fact 
that our boys do excessive drinking, and so forth. 

Now, gentlemen, I don’t deny that fact. I think you will find an 
element of that type in any race, and we do have that problem. But 
in the majority of the cases we have some very good boys—they are 
conscientious and willing to pay honorable debts incurred to the 
association. 

Now, as a Delegate to Congress and a boy from Hydaburg pointed 
out to you, the fishing season has been very poor, and those of us who 
have had a local knowledge are very much aware of it; and very 
unfortunately the Juneau office of the Indian Service—whether it is 
based on recommendations of the managers, I do not know—has felt 
that we have been losing too much money in each year. But they 
failed to make a comparison with what the private enterprises are 
doing. 

If you gentlemen will take the time to make this comparison, you 
will find that they are not unique to these Indian corporations; it is 
the case in all of these cannery operations in Alaska. The runs are 
being depleted to a certain extent, and I have personally always felt 
that a contributing factor to a great extent has been this one type of 
gear that we have referred to, the fish trap. I still stand on that; 
and I feel very happy to state here that, upon admission of Alaska 
to statehood, to the Union, there is a provision in the constitution 
which would remedy that situation. I think that I can state here on 
pretty fair authority that, when that time arrives, you will find the 
Indian canneries will be successful in all of their operations; and I 
think the attitude of the private enterprises bears out this statement, 
because at the present time they are exerting all efforts to take the 
fishing away from our co-op canneries. 

At this particular time I happen to know a man who is on salary 
from a corporation at a hundred dollars a month all through the win- 
ter. Whether he works or not, he still draws a hundred dollars a 
month just so he gets some of our fishermen to fish for this particular 
cannery. I do not care to mention his name, for the simple reason 
that this individual happens to be a good friend of mine; he has a 
large family and perhaps he is justified in making such a deal; but 
it proves my point that there is a time in the not-too-distant future, 
where there is concentration of seining boats like we have in this 
community—they are going to be a great asset to the successful opera- 
tion of these canneries; and these large industries are aware of that 
and they are exerting all efforts to take away some of our fishing. 

Now, I am skipping over some of the things I have down, because 
it is pretty lengthy. It is my contention that we need a man at the 
head of these operations, in the Juneau office particularly, that is 
familiar with the cannery operations, not only the business, but they 
should have knowledge of processing of fish and the buying of boats 
and insuring equipment, and so forth. 
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Now, I will be fair with you—some of our managers, I can say that 
this does not apply to all of them; we have had some that have been 
very conscientious and endeavored to do these very things I have men- 
tioned. But we do have men that disregard all of this, and it needs 
experienced supervision when you have to deal with men of this type; 
and I wish to point out here that all the major operators in Alaska 
have such men tn their head offices. 

I have named Libby, McNeill & Libby, and the New England 
Fish Co., and Nakat Packing Corp., and they all have what we call 
general superintendents. They don’t confine their activities to one 

cannery, they take in all the area throughout the operating season and 
riddeh suggestions where they see fit, and consequently they are more 
or less more successful than the cooperative canneries are, due to the 
fact that they have such men at the head of it. 

Now I do not make this statement with any ill feeling toward the 
men who are in power in the Indian office at this time. I think they 
are very good men in their particular field, but certainly in the 

cannery operations they are at sea, and to save this program, if you 

jellilledzien feel that such a program should be continued in these vil- 
lages, you are going to have to hire such a man to look after the 
operation of the canneries. 

Now, I could go into detail as to why I make these statements, but 

I do not want to take too much of your time. I am going to have 
some facts on that, where there have been some mistakes made by 
the managers, and in that connection also I would like to mention 
that I don’t think in the past there has been enough cooperation by 
the managers with the local councils. Consequently there have been 
some bad loans made, and in some cases there have been some write- 
offs on loans. I would like to bring this fact up, that under the con- 
tracts that we sign, are required to sign, with our managers—I refer 
now to the co-op, and I think the same applies to all the operations— 
the cannery manager can loan, make advancement, to each individual 
seiner up to $1,700 without consulting the council. He has a free 
hand there and it is understandable, because sometimes a fisherman 
will come in from the grounds and may need a very small engine 
part which is essential to his operation—it is out of order—and he is 
in a hurry to get back out on the fishing grounds so that he can get 
some fish. Now, you don’t have time to go to the council and say, 
“Now this man has got to have this part. ” and get their consent, 
that takes a lot of time—you realize that—but anything over $1, 700, 
under the contract, he is required to consult with the council and 
get their permission. 

Now, I am sorry to say in a good many cases this policy has not 
been followed. I have been a party to such a deal on 2 or 3 occasions 
where there has been an accumulation of advancements up to around 
3 or 4 thousand dollars, and at the end of the season the manager 
will come and say, “Now, this was advanced to this individual, and 
I would like to have you boys O. K. it.” Well, I would voice an ob- 
jection, because I would say it is not the policy that has been laid 
down for us; but the deed is done and there is nothing we can do 
about it but approve it. 

Now, that. is the sort. of ae that occurs; and I think it is a re- 
flection on the Juneau office, too, for the simple reason that they are 
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in a position to make this correction perhaps better than we are 
because they are supposed to get the reports from the managers and 
know w hat is going on. 

Now to substantiate my statement in this line, I would like to bring 
up one experience we had in Klawock. There was a young man w ho 
had belonged to the association. I do not know just what occurred. 
He acquired a boat from somewhere and came to us in Klawock, not 
to us but to the manager, and it is not the present manager that we 
have but the one preceding him. For some reason or another this 
young chap talked the manager out of a loan from the cannery, an 
advancement from the cannery, without the council’ s knowledge, up 
to around 7 or 8 thousand dollars, and that was far in excess of the 
$1,700 he is permitted to grant in such a case. 

Now I can understand our present manager’s position in this par- 
ticular case; rather than lose this sum of money, he went along and 
advanced $3,000, in the neighborhood of $3,000, thinking that per- 
haps this man would bring in enough fish to pay off his indebtedness. 
Well, it didn’t work out that w ay. ‘Tt turned out that the bank held a 
mortgage on this particular boat and we had no security—for some 
reason that was not chec ked, and consequently when the loan from the 
bank was foreclosed, the sum of $10,000 was written off as a loss to 
the association. And there are a lot of instances I could relate here, 
but I wanted to bring this particular one out. 

Mr. Romney. What was the name of the boat ? 

Senator Perarrovicn. I do not recall it just now, but it is a matter 
of record. You should have that, this writeoff of $10,000. 

Now I don’t think that is good judgment and good policy, and there 
is room for improvement there. Now since I have been in office I 
have tried to discourage any activities of this sort. 

Mr. Romney. Let me ask you this, if I may: Who should have 
checked to see whether a mortgage was outstanding on this boat? 

Senator Perarroyicu. I think that is the responsibility of the man- 
ager, inasmuch as he saw fit toadvance the loan. 

Mr. Romney. Manager of what? 

Senator Peratrovicn. Of the cannery. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Don’t you think it is a matter of good business prac- 
tice that when anybody offers a piece of personal property as collateral] 
or security for a loan, proper safeguards should be taken by having 
the council or somebody who knows how to do it nde the records to 
see whether or not there isa prior mortgage ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. I certainly do, but in this particular case the 
council was not consulted. I want to make that point clear. 

There is another instance I would like to mention here. Now, it is 
difficult for us from the field to come here and point fingers at any 
individual and say that he is guilty of this and guilty of that, and 
I am sure that the committee realizes the position we are in there. 

All we can do is to feel that there is something wrong in certain de- 
partments and if we can correct that, it is our duty as council members 
to do that, and it is with that feeling in mind that I want to bring 
this matter up. 

Two or three years ago our manager shipped out 12,000 cases of 
fish in an unseaworthy barge and a tug that was unseaworthy—I 
verified that since with the men that worked on the tugs around 
Ketchikan and they all tell me the same story, that the equipment is 
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unseaworthy—but, anyway, the pack was shipped out and I think 
Pelican Packing Co. had some cases on this particular barge also. 
Now this barge was being towed across some very treacherous waters 
known as Cape Chacon. It wasn’t a storm or anything, it was just 
ground swells, what we call ground swells—I had occasion to travel 
with my wife in Montana one time, and I told her “the wrinkles are 
getting bigger”—they look like wrinkles—but we call them ground 
swells. This tipped the barge and naturally the whole load was lost, 
and at that time I believe salmon was in the neighborhood of $19 per 
case, maybe more, but you can figure it for yourself how much that 
pack represented in dollars. 

Now I don’t say that this was not insured—it has been told to us— 
but we have not seen any records, we have not seen any vouchers or 
canceled checks to show that we have been properly reimbursed. All 
we have is the word of the manager, who said “We came out of it smell- 
ing like a rose,” and I don’t think that is sufficient explanation of 
the accounts in a case of this kind. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Romney, who employed the manager for this 
corporation ¢ 

Mr. Romney. The managers, sir, are employed jointly by the coun- 
cils and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The contract for employment 
is signed by all three parties concerned. [To Senator Peratrovich:] 
That is correct, is it not ? 

Senator Prratrovicn. Correct. We make the recommendation, 
subject to the approval of the Juneau office. 

Mr. Horrman. You made the recommendations for the managers? 

Senator Peratrovicn. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Horrman. And now you complain because he was employed ? 

Senator Peratrovicu. Let me finish, please. I have been party to a 
change of managership once. In this particular case we had 3 names 
submitted, 3 applicants in other words, and the majority of us on the 
council were very familiar with one of the applicants. He was not 
the proper man, we felt. We didn’t know Mr. Grimes, our present 
manager, but that name has been connected with the processing 
of fish in Alaska for a period of years, and I for one, with the council, 
spoke up and said, “This name sounds all right to me and his state- 
ment of his background looks better than the others.” I personally 
had heard of this man for years in Alaska in connection with the proc- 
essing of fish. However, it turned out to be that this man that we 
thought we were hiring was his uncle. I think Mr. Grimes to a certain 
extent has done a pretty good job in Klawock, but we do feel, and you 
perhaps know by now, the association feels that if we can’t make money 
with a man in 5 years, it is time to change, and we would make such 
a recommendation. 

Mr. Horrman. If I may interrupt once more, my question is a very, 
very simple one. 

The witness, as I understand it, has complained of 2 or possibly 3 
instances of mismanagement by this manager. What I want to know, 
and all I want to know, is: did the association for-which the gentleman 


speaks, did they recommend or approve the selection of that manager? 
It is very simple. 
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Mr. Romney. I believe that you said that you approved it. Did 
you mean by that that the council also approved Mr. Grimes when 
he was first brought up ? 

Senator Perarrovicn. I made the recommendation on the council— 
I want to correct that, if I may. 

Mr. Romney. The council approved that? 

Senator Perarrovicn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Then it boils down, that your complaints are as to 
the actions of the manager who was hired by the association of which 
you are a member; is that right or isn’t it? 

Senator Peratrovicn. Well, that is true, but—— 

Mr. Horrman. Well, if you made a mistake and if you picked the 
wrong manager, that is all right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, now, wait a minute. Let me ask you something, 
Senator. You can’t fire the manager without the permission of the 
Alaska Native Service, can you? 

Senator Perarrovicu. That is true. We just recommend, that’s all. 

Mr. Romney. Let me clarify that. The manager’s contract can be 
terminated within a certain period of the year upon recommendation 
of the council, approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; is 
that not correct ? 

Senator Preratrrovicu. Yes; working through the office at Juneau. 

Mr. Romney. And also the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, act- 
ing independently of the council, can discharge the manager for cause, 
for misconduct ? 

Senator Peratrovicu. Without consulting us; yes. 

Mr. Romney. Without consulting the council? 

Senator Peratrrovicu. That is correct. 

Mr. Romney. The council, however, may not discharge the manager 
for cause without the approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs ; 
is that correct ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Then do you also complain that the Department can 
discharge the man without consulting you? 

Senator Perarrovicu. The Commissioner can. 

Mr. Horrman. The Commissioner; and do you complain because he 
did? 

Senator Peratrrovicu. No, I didn’t complain on that. 

Mr. Horrman. Are you complaining because the Commissioner 
discharged someone ? 

Senator Perarrovicn. No, I am not complaining. I think you mis- 
understood my statement. I made the statement that in some cases, 
we have had managers that perhaps did not know the essentials of 
proper operation of canneries, and to substantiate that I related these 
three experiences that I have mentioned here. Is that clear? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. I went fishing 2 or 3 times on the recommen- 
dation of an expert, but when I didn’t catch any fish I didn’t blame 
him. 

Senator Peratrovicn. Well, we are not 

Mr. Horrman. I took his advice and if it wasn’t good, why that was 
that. 

Senator Preratrrovicn. There happens to be millions involved here, 
so I think we should be concerned. 
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Mr. Horrman. I know there is something involved here, the money 
and livelihood of your people. 

Senator PeraTRovIcH. But that I don’t know—I am concerned with 
their livelihood. Anything beyond that I don’t know about. That is 
my only interest. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Pardon me for interrupting, but how much is one of 
these managers getting ? 

Senator Prrarrovicu. Well, the last contract—they have a con- 
tract—in the 1956 fiscal period $7,250, but there is allowance for travel 
expense, I think of $2,000, including the transportation costs and—— 

Mr. Jones. Is the manager’s job a full-time job? 

Senator Prerarrovicu. Yes, a year-round job, and in addition to 
that, for the use of his own private car in Seattle he is paid for that. 
It is a broad provision there that would take an attorney to interpret 
just what would come under that, but they get 9 cents per mile for the 
use of their car through the winter period while they are operating in 
Seattle. What that amounts to I do not know, but they have the privi- 
lege of charging that and they have free transportation. In our case, 
in Klawock, the manager has two children and his wife, who comes up 
each year, and according to the agreement that was made with the 
council, that is paid. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Would you say, to your way of thinking, is $7,200 
a year good pay for this job or low pay for this job? 

Senator Peratrovicn. Well, I would say it is inadequate. I think 
it is a matter of record I am opposed to it, but I am also opposed 
to increasing it on the grounds that we have showed no profit and 
we can’t afford any more. 

Mr. Cuvuvorr. Do you think, Senator, if you could pay a higher 
salary you could get a better type man and as a result get better 
management ¢ 

Senator Peratrovicu. That is true. I am personally aware of it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And you could make a profit and catch some fish? 

Senator Peratrovicw. I am personally aware of that—in that con- 
nection, Mr. Chairman, as long as you brought it up I would like to 
say that at one time we tried to hire a young man who is now deceased 
who was well experienced in cannery operations in Alaska. He knew 
the native problems pretty well and on the recommendation of the 
council in my village, I was delegated to approach this man, so I 
called him long distance in Seattle and he said, “I will consider the 
position at the salary of $10,000 per year and the guaranty of 5 years’ 
operation.” Now, the council took that matter up and everybody on 
the council knew this young man to be a very capable, qualified oper- 
ator and there was no objection. “We will go along with that, we 
will make the recommendation.” 

At that time there was an accredited man in Juneau by the name 
of Peterson—I think he is now transferred to Arizona; I am not 
sure—he made a trip down to Klawock and told us that this was far 
excessive, that we couldn’t pay that salary and we would have to get 
a cheaper man. 

Now there again we ran into this authority that they hold over 
us from Juneau. There was a man whom we all felt could have 
done us some good, not only because he was a top cannery operator 
but he knew our problems, was practically raised among us. The boy 
made good; in fact he was one of the top managers for Libby, McNeill 
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& Libby at this time. We were turned down by Juneau and—now 
to show you the, to prove to you 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you one question before we leave the subject. 
You said it is necessary for the manager to go down to Seattle during 
the winter months. What is he doing down in Seattle? 

Senator Prratrovicu. Well, he takes care of the selling end of it. 
They have to sell the pack, dispose of it. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, they follow the—— 

Senator Peratrovicn. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, after the fish are canned, they follow 
to make sales for it ? 

Senator Prerarrovicu. They can’t just go down and say, “I’ve got 
20,000 cases of salmon at so much. Here it is.” It takes time, a 
period of time; and in some cases, al] through the winter. They have 
to try to get the best price possible. That might drag out. They do 
earn money in Seattle. 

Mr. Cuunorr. I notice here in one of these manager’s contracts, and 
I think it might be well to have for the record: Isn’t it true that the 
managers get, in addition to their salary, a percentage of the net profit 
over a certain figure? 

Senator Peratrrovicn. Yes, that is true; I overlooked that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And that would make it rather well for the manager 
to work hard to put the cannery on a paying basis, because everything 
they make over a certain figure he would get a piece of it? 

Senator Peratrovicu. An incentive clause; that is what it is. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. But what would the council do in the event that they 
had an applicant who had a performance record of managing can- 
neries which was considered excellent yet, as to his past performance 
in the field of selling, was unusually bad. You couldn’t hire a man 
like that—he would have to be a jack of all trades, wouldn’t he? 

Senator Perarrovicn. That is true. 

Mr. Jones. I would think that sometimes it would be necessary to 
have two separate jobs instead of one. 

Senator Perarrovicn. Well, we in the villages have left that part 
of it more or less to the Juneau office, because I think if you will read 
the contract, you will see that the association, the council, practically 
every major decision that we made, that this body, the council, made, 
had to be either approved by the Juneau office or the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. There is nothing, or a very minor part of this 
operation, where we can go ahead and say “This is it.” 

Everything is subject to the approval of the Juneau office and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. That applies to the individual loans. 

The question was asked on the individual loan, the council being a 
party to allowing such loans—here again, before these loans for boats 
could be processed, we must have the O. K. of the Juneau office, and 
in some cases, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Fortunately, in our particular case, I don’t think we have exceeded 
the amount of twenty-five or twenty-six thousand dollars on individual 
loans. 

Mr. Jones. Is your organization faced with the same problem Mr. 
Grant described, that his Hydaburg Cooperative Association is facing, 
as far as the need for larger boats ? 
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Senator Perarrovicu. I agree 100 percent there, but I would qualify 
that to this extent, and I think one of you gentlemen brought that 
up—he said instead of trying to require this changeover in a period 
of 1 year, I think it should be a long-range program. It is an estab- 
lished fact that 2 years bac -k you couldn’t convince anyone they needed 
these boats. For instance, in our case I think we had in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred thousand dollars for individual loans. That i iS, 
they didn’t give us the go-ahead to buy these big boats. I for one 
suggested we purchase six big boats at that time. The value of the 
boats was low; you could have had top boats for around thirty or 
thirty-five thousand dollars. If we had taken that action at that time, 
we would have had at least six or seven large boats. But now for some 
reason, which I think is due to the fact that the times are limited, the 
price of boats has skyrocketed and you can’t touch a decent boat for 
less than fifty or sixty thousand dollars of the type that we would 
need to fish outside. 

I think that Fred Grant is correct, and I certainly agree with him 
in that respect; but I disagree to the point that we can make this 
changeover in 1 year. I think it should be perhaps 4, 6, or 7 years, 
or whatever it may be. Any boat that you can actually think of that 
is big enough and equipped to fish outside—you take, for instance, one 
of the best boats we had in Klawock, I think they took around 
thirty-nine or forty thousand fish, and if they didn’t have gear trouble 
they probably would have had 60,000 fish. I think the average per 
case for pinks this year was around sixteen or seventeen dollars. 
Now you figure that out on the 40,000 fish—that man has contributed 

considerably toward the operation of the cannery. So there is a 
necessity which is felt for such type of boats, and I think every effort 
should be made if it is decided that we should continue in these can- 
nery operations. Certainly we do need that type of boat. 

Mr. Romney. Do you believe, Senator, that the large private can- 
neries are making inroads into the fleets of the native canneries, 
taking away fishermen and providing them with big boats ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. I think the tendency is very, very strong in 
that direction, because we have the problem of some of our boys selling 
fish and it is not unique in any particular village. It isa temptation 
for them to sell the fish to private enter prise, particular ly when their 
own tenders are not around and these private operators don’t say, out 
of ethics, you might say, “You are fishing for some other cannery and 
I don’t want to buy your fish.” They don’t stop there; they take 
them. 

Mr. Romney. Now along that line, if a privately owned cannery 
company should seek to make an arrangement by purchase or lease 
with one of the native canneries, would that mean that the privately 
owned company would get most of the fishing fleet of the native 
cannery to work for it? 

Senator Prratrovicn. Well, they would naturally go along with 
the lease of the cannery; they supply the cannery and they would 
certainly go along with it, and if you want to know my opinion on 
that, if I may elaborate on that—I don’t have it in my notes but I 
am just going to pick it up now—lI personally do not favor the 
leasing of the canneries. I think that every effort should be exerted 
to allow these vill: igers to operate their own canneries. 
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My reasons are this: That you might have 1 or 2 bad years—I 
guess it is a good deal like farming down in the States that you are 
generally familiar with—that the very next year you might pack 
enough fish to pay off all your debts and buy good equipment, and 
that has been the case in a good many of these private enterprises, 
and the same can hold true with our community co-ops. 

For that reason I think that instead of operating our canneries 
on a year- to-year basis, there should be a long-range program, say 
for a period of 5 years, because the species of our salmon—the cycle 
runs all the way from 2 to 5 years—that varies with pinks and chums, 
and so forth, and that is the reason I think that a plan should be 
laid out whereby these canneries could have a program made up 
for the period of 5 years, and I think that is the policy of the larger 
operators here. You can check that. 

Mr. Romney. Senator, was the Klawock cannery leased to the 
Halferty Co. in 1954? 

Senator Prrarrovicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Romney. How did that lease come about ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. Well, there in that particular lease we were 
up in the air that year as to whether Klawock was going to run or 
not. Naturally we exerted every effort to try to operate our cannery, 
and that is the policy we try to follow, and in this particular case, 
evidently the Halferty Co. was approached i in the Juneau office—we 
certainly did not do it, we had not knowledge that such a lease was 
being contemplated, and after there was an agreement reached with 
Halferty, the contract, the lease provisions were brought to us, I 
guess I would estimate 40 pages of the thing. It was complicated, 
and an average councilman in these villages—they don’t have any 
lawyer members to interpret all of this, and generally, in this par- 
ticular case we had about 2 hours to absorb all this. It was in the 
evening and the parties from the Juneau office said, “We have to 

catch a plane in the morning and we have got. to get this done to- 
night,” and about the only thing that we could absorb as laymen was 
the fact that the provision relating to the returns per case packed— 
I think it amounted to 10 cents—we knew it was a losing game, 
and we tried to offer some resistance, but then we were told that * you 
folks can sign this or the cannery is not going to operate.” Now, 
I dont’ know whether that was the truth or whether they had ex- 
hausted all means trying to get some company to come in to operate 
. that, but our answer was this: “We are going to sign it.” We did 
know it would lose money, but our people needed work and we signed 
it on that score. 

We lost money and I think—again I give you an approximate 
figure—I think we realized betwee een $6.000 and $7 000 on that year’s 
lease, which was not enough to pay our manager’s salary, but I got 
it from a good source that Halferty cleared a “net profit of $100,000 
in that particular year. Now had we operated that cannery like we, 
like the council, attempted to do, maybe we would have paid $100,000 
to the Government loan at that particular time, but it was not favor- 
able, because I think it was due to the fact that they did not advertise 
for applicants, and it looks to me like this company was singled out 
and they said: “Here is the proposition.” 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this gentleman a question? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 
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Mr. Knox. Senator Peratrovich, you undoubtedly are a member of 
the Territorial senate? 

Senator Perarrovicu. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Knox. When you speak of the council, is that a body that is 
responsible for the operation of Klawock—when you speak of the 
council ¢ 

Senator Preratrrovicu. Well, they are responsible to a certain ex- 
tent, subject to the approval of their actiens by the Juneau oflice of 
the Commission. They don’t have the sole responsibility of formu- 
lating a policy. 

Mr. Knox. What constitutes the cooperative association ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. The common bond of occupation, of Indians, 
in @ given area—in our particular case the Klawock Cooperative. 

Mr. Knox. Who is the board of directors of the cooperative associa- 
tion ¢ 

Senator Preratrovicn. That is the term I have always used instead 
of council, with respect to the council. I think they hold the position 
of a board of directors, with very limited powers, and I think they 
are both the same. I don’t see any difference. 

Mr. Knox. Well, who is on the cooperative association’s board of 
directors ? 

Senator Peratrovicu. Members of the association. 

Mr. Knox. Yes; right. 

Senator Prratrrovicn. They have an election each year and they 
elect a council. 

Mr. Knox. Are they elected at large from the area of Klawock or 
what, or how ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. It is confined to the limits of the association 
members, and they must be a member in order to be qualified to hold 
any office. 

Mr. Knox. How many members constitute the board of directors? 

Senator Prratrovicu. Well, we have, according to our constitution, 
we have nine. 

Mr. Kwox. Nine members? 

Senator Preratrovicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Knox. And what part does the board of directors play in the 
granting of loans to individuals for the purchase of boats, equipment, 
and so on ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. Well, they play this part: In some cases an 
individual comes directly to the board of directors and they say “I 
have a certain boat and I would like to get a loan.” Well, the coun- 
cil generally studies his background and if it is satisfactory and they 
feel the boat it seaworthy, they make a recommendation, and that is 
subject to the approval of the manager and the Juneau office. You 
see, we do not have the final say in any of this. 

Mr. Knox. But you do make recommendations? 

Senator Prratrovicn. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. Through the Juneau office, which has jurisdiction over 
the revolving fund? 

Senator Peratrovicn. Correct. 

Mr. Knox. The board of directors—or do the board of directors 
in any way have an accounting afforded by the Juneau office to them, 
to know just what the status of the loans are? 
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Senator Perarrovicu. Yes; we do. We do not get a breakdown 
on all of these like a profit-and-loss statement; we do not get a break- 
down, but as far as the individual loans are concerned, they furnish 
us with a list and it itemizes payments due and if there is any payment 
made that is also there, and the interest charges, that is all spelled out. 
We do get that. 

Mr. Knox. Does the board of directors ever request an accounting 
of the operations of the cannery ? 

Senator Prrarrovicn. That is a question that I can’t answer very 
thoroughly. I can say this: that we have questioned certain de- 
partments within the operation and we have asked for an accounting 
there. I will give you an illustration: We have a ways where they 
build the boats and repair boats in Klawock, and I think it cost 
initially an expenditure, a capital investment of around $13,000 and 
they charge the boys for hauling their boats, I think $50 each time a 
boat goes up on the thing, and that is when we had trouble with this 
manager, Allen. 

I, as a council member, questioned the charges that they were put- 
ing against the boys in repairing the boats. 1 thought it was far ex- 
cessive of what it should be, and I took the same stand in the machine 
shop. I think Mr. Mountjoy will verify me when he comes to the 
stand. I think he was in Klawock when this matter came up; in fact, 
he asked me to point out where something should be looked into, and 
I mentioned these two cases and they did look into it. 

Ernst & Ernst, an accounting firm in Seattle, rechecked the figures 
on the things and 2 or 3 months later they told us that the boys were 
overcharged on the boats that were on these ways in the amount of, I 
think, around $13,000, and the overcharges in the machine shop were 
between two and three thousand dollars. 

Mr. Knox. Was there any attempt made by the association to re- 
cover the overcharge that was made by the repair units? 

Senator Preratrovicn. We were told at the time that in time that 
this credit would be given to the boys that were overcharged. 
Whether this was done I don’t know, and generally in a case of that 
kind, they generally charge that off against individual loans. I do 
not have information about that; maybe they got credit—I don’t 
know; but I think that matter should be checked. 

Mr. Kwox. In the approval of an application for the acquisition of 
a ship where the money will be loaned by the cooperative to the indi- 
vidual, is there any provision made whereby there must be an account- 
ing from the individual monthly or weekly of his revenue derived 
from its operation ? 

Senator Perarrovicn. You mean from the individual that acquires 
the loan ? 

Mr. Knox. That is right. 

Senator Peratrovicn. Well, that record is kept in our manager’s 
office by the bookkeeper and in some cases where, for instance, your 
loan was pretty high, we will say, and then you came in and said you 
needed a new engine or something, perhaps a new seine, which would 
involve maybe five or six thousand dollars additional; well, in that 
particular case the matter is discussed with the council and they 
generally look into the background of the matter. Where a special 
loan would be justified, it is recommended. 
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Mr. Kwox. But you do not have any accurate accounting of the 
individual from the time he receives the loan until when, what period, 
or at any time, do you? 

Senator Peratrovicu. Let me get your question straight. Do you 
mean accounting of his earnings, his individual earnings ? 

Mr. Knox. Yes; and the payments that he has nade upon his loan. 

Senator Prerarrovicu. We have a record of the payments that he 
made from his seining for the association, but what he makes aside, 
we do not have any record. For instance, if he fishes for halibut, or 
he goes out trapping and makes some money perhaps, or maybe he 
goes trolling; we have no record of that. 

Mr. Knox. You have no knowledge then as to the gross income of 
the individual and his operating costs to determine as to whether or 
not he is acting in good faith in accordance with the contract for the 
loan which he has signed ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. We do not have that, not the board of direc- 
tors. I donot know what transpires in the office. 

Mr. Knox. Well, what purpose does the board of directors serve 
then ¢ 

Senator Peratrovicw. Frankly, I do not see any need of it. The 
powers they have are just ridiculous, because every act that they do 
is either revoked or something is done by the higher-ups. 

Mr. Knox. Has your board of directors at any time ever made any. 
recommendations for a change in authority ? 

Senator Peratrrovicn. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Knox. And how has it been met ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. Well, there have not been any changes, any 
major changes. There have been minor changes. 

Mr. Knox. Well, why do you assume any responsibility if you are 
so handicapped in the operations ? 

Senator PrratrrovicH. What do you mean by “assuming responsi- 
bility” ? 

Mr. Knox. Well, you must have to assume some responsibility if 
you are going to approve of a loan ? 

Senator PreratrovicH. I assumed the responsibility as president. 
I live in the community, and I am concerned with the welfare of the 
people, and that is my interest. I do not receive any salary, and I am 
paying my own expense for this trip. 

Mr. Knox. Do you ever have a reporting of the inventory of the 
cannery of canned salmon awaiting to be sold or shipped ? 

Senator Prratrovicu. No; we get quarterly reports on that. For 
instance, if this man, our manager—say me packed 20,000 cases, and 
in one quarter he disposed of 5,000 cases; in the report we would have 

a statement to show 5,000 had been disposed of, and we would have 
15,000 cases to carry over. 

Mr. Knox. Do you have any jurisdiction over the sale of the 
product? 

Senator PeratrovicH. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Knox. Who has? 

Senator Peratrovicn. The manager, according to the contract. 

Mr. Knox. Does he have full jurisdiction ? 

Senator Prratrovicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Knox. Is the manager responsible for the sale of the product— 
must he go out and sell it ? 
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Senator Prratrovicu. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. Does he ever delegate that power ? 

Senator Perarrovicn. Maybe he has the authority to delegate that 
power, but whether he ever does it or not, I do not know, but in cases 
where that authority was delegated, for example, if that authority was 
delegated to a brokerage outfit, I think it has to be approved by the 
area director. 

Mr. Knox. Has there ever been a case where a manager has em- 
ployed a company or an individual to sell or dispose of the output of 
the cannery ? 

Senator PrrarrovicH. Would you repeat that question again, 
please ? 

Mr. Kwox. Has there ever been a time when the manager has gone 
outside and contracted with some individual or company to sell the 
inventory of the cannery ? 

Senator Prratrrovicu. When you say “inventory,” you mean the 
product ? 

Mr. Knox. The product, the finished product. 

Senator Peratrovicn. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. That’s right. 

Senator Prrarrovicn. I think there is only one case that I can 
recall, and I just learned of it recently. That was in the case of the 
Hydaburg operation and that was done to perpetuate the operation 
of the cold stor age. The man was losing money and to get him to 
operate the following year the association, or the manager, agreed 
that they would do the broker age and selling of a certain amount of the 
pack. Under those conditions the man returned to operate. Now 
that is the only case that I know of. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did he ever sell the salmon ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. That I do not know. 

Mr. Knox. Are you aware of one case where a brokerage firm took 
the contract of disposing of the finished product of the cannery? He 


sold the product, but never made any remittance to the cannery for the 
sale of it. 


Senator Perarrovicn. No. 

Mr. Kwox. You have not? 

Senator Peratrovicn. I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Romney. Senator, a good deal of this loan program — 

revolves around what are called voluntary liquidations, as I under- 
stand them. That is to say, the boatowner who has not been able to 
keep up his payments on the boat has become so far behind that some 
action is deemed necessary in order to get him out of the ownership 
of the boat, to liquidate his ownership in the boat. This has been 
described in documents from the Department of the Interior as volun- 
tary liquidation; and a number of these, we are told, have taken place 
in these various native communities that have lent money to their 
members for boats. Could you tell us what you have experienced 
with respect to voluntary liquidations in your community ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. Well, the voluntary liquidations, as T under- 
stand it, seem to be the most adequate way of disposing of these boats; 
in other words, transferring the ownership to other members within 
the association. They seem to think it saves a lot of litigation and 
perhaps money if they go through the process of foreclosure. 
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These voluntary liquidations are generally accomplished by the 
individual concerned talking it over with the man: ager and the council 
and if the figure decided upon is agreeable, the liquidation i is signed. 
That is what I understand, and 


Mr. Romney. Do you know of any liquidations of that kind which 
were not truly voluntary ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. I do not think anybody has been forced to 
sign such a thing, but they may have used other methods to get them 
to sign. If they don’t sign it they will have to foreclose, they might 
have to go to court and so » forth, and there might be something to that 
extent, but 

Mr. Romney. Senator, are you familiar with the case of Donald 
Roberts, who was the skipper of the Charlene? 

Senator Peratrovicu. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Romney. In this case, did he voluntarily liquidate his owner- 
~— in the Charlene? 

Senator Prerarrovicn. That is a peculiar case. That came up in 
the council on several occasions, and I for one, as chairman, would be 
inclined to think that we had settled the issue and then something 
else would come up—it might be a change of policy in Juneau, or the 
manager would bring up something else, and we would have to do it 
all over again. 

Now, when he signed the voluntary liquidation, I happened to be 
with Peterson—in fact, I went with him to Donald Roberts’ home 
and I think under the agreement Donald Roberts’ home was involved 
in this loan, which I had no knowledge of until that time. When 
Peterson explained this process to him, Donald specifically asked, “If 
I sign it, does that release my home?” and Peterson answered, “ Yes.’ 

Now, he signed that ef the assumption that he was free, ts 
could say that his home was his own again, but he told me later in 
Ketchikan that now they were trying to collect some money from him 
again, after the voluntary liquidation was signed. He implied that 
his home was still encumbered and asked me what I could do about 
this, and I told him “I have no authority on that, and I thought we 
had settled that and that when you signed the liquidation, your home 
was clear,” and he said, “I thought so, too.” And that is the extent of 
my knowledge of that transaction. 

Mr. Romney. What kind of reputation in the community does Mr. 
Roberts have for industriousness, loyalty, and sobriety ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. He is above par, one of the best citizens we 
have. 


Mr. Romney. How did it happen that he became so involved in his 
debts ? 

Senator Peratrovicu. Well, Donald is not the, I would say, the top 
fisherman. He is a very conscientious man; he is one man who would 
not sell to another. In other words, if he signed a contract to fish for 
a certain area, he is going to deliver those fish and if he had an obliga- 
tion to meet, he would pay it if he had the money to pay it, and as I 
have said, he was above par. Heisa very good man. He got thrown 
in an area with a large sum of money which he borrowed to buy the 
Charlene, a new boat, where there wasn’t much fish. He was a victim 
of circumstances, you might say, and personally I would think that 
the Juneau office perhaps could have recognized the man’s integrity, 
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honesty, and so forth, and maybe perhaps been a little more lenient 
than they were in bringing this action to a conclusion. 

Mr. Romney. I have a couple of questions more, and Senator, would 
you please reply in as few words as possible in order that we may save 
time ¢ 

Senator Peratrovicn. Yes or no? 

Mr. Romney. Well, I would like you to tell me what was the condi- 
tion of the Klawock Oceanside Cannery when it was acquired by the 
association ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. Well, I would say we paid too much for it. 
It was an old cannery. 

Mr. Romney. By “old,” what type of condition does that imply ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. Well, before it was put in operation we had 
to do some repiling, some decking, some work on the dock, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Romney. Isn’t it true that because of some of the piling 20,000 
gallons of oil were spilled into the bay ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. Well, that happened recently. There again 
I think the party responsible for the plant was at fault. He should 
have known it was an old cannery to begin with, and the foundation of 
the tanks had been there for a period of years, yet they pumped all 
this oil into these tanks and it all spilled. 

Mr. Knox. When was the Klawock cannery acquired by the asso- 
ciation ? 

(Off the record.) 

Senator Peratrrovicn. 1950. 

Mr. Romney. Now who inspected this cannery before it was pur- 
chased ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. A man by the name of Walker, who is down 
in Portland now. 

Mr. Romney. Was he employed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Senator Perarrovicn. He was working for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Juneau at the time, and he came to Klawock and looked it 
over. 

Mr. Romney. With respect to one of your early managers who is 
now resigned, what was the reason for his having resigned ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. You mean Manager Allen? 

Mr. Romney. I believe that is the name; yes. 

Senator Preratrrovicn. Well, I think there were several reasons. 
To begin with. the man was a pretty young man and never had much 
experience and he was in a better situation than any manager ever 
had. We had all this money available that was offered to us by the 
Government and he went wild on buying. That is as brief as I can 
make it. 

Mr. Romney. Let me ask you one more question. Do you believe 
that in the lease agreement with the Halferty Co. the council was in 
effect compelled to act without having exercised any choice on its 
own part? 

Senator Peratrovicn. I would say “Yes,” to this extent—that we 
did not have adequate time, we were not approached and given a 
chance to discuss it before the contents of the lease were drawn up. 
In other words, we were not consulted on any of the provisions. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Jones, do you have any questions? 
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Mr. Jones. No questions. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, any further questions? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, I have several, and I wonder if we could not 
postpone them until after lunch? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, we wanted to get through with the Senator 
before lunch so we could take another witness after lunch. 


Mr. Horrman. All right. Is it my turn now then, or what? 
Mr. Cuuporr. I don’t care. 


Mr. Horrman. Are you waiting for me? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, I want to correct the record. Hydaburg was 
built in 1939 and this other one was acquired in 1950. 

Just what is your position in connection with the co-op? 

Senator Perarrovicu. The co-op? 

Mr. HorrMAn. Yes. 

Senator Prratrovicu. The chairman of the council or the board 
or whatever you call it; the chairman. 

Mr. Horrman. President of the board ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And that is located in what town? 

Senator Perarrovicn. Klawock. 

Mr. Horrman. And you are mayor of that town? 

Senator Prrarrovicn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And also have business interests there? 

Senator Peratrrovicu. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Horrman. A store? 

Senator Peratrrovicu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, the town is not in a very 
ation ? 

Senator Prratrovicn. Correct. 

Mr. Horrman. And that is due in part to the fact that it does 
not get the taxes that it would get if some one else was operating 
the cannery; is that right ? 

Senator Peratrovicu. Well, I-wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Horrman. In any event, you are unable to collect taxes on the 
cost ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. No; I would say “No.” 

Mr. Horrman. And that amounts, in the last few years, to ap- 
proximately a million dollars; doesn’t it ? 


Senator Prerarrovicn. You have ftgures that I have no knowl- 
edge of. 

Mr. Horrman. I say, if the usual taxes had been collected on the 
catch sent out, it would have been about a million dollars? 

Senator Peratrovicn. I have no figures on that. 


Mr. Horrman. You wouldn’t say that was not correct at all, would 
you? 
Senator Peratrrovicu. Well, I wouldn’t know. I would have to— 


Mr. Horrman. So necessarily you can’t say whether that is right 
or wrong ? 


good financial situ- 


Senator Peratrrovicu. Well, I would say it is right to this extent, 
that we do not pay taxes and naturally we do not contribute to per- 
haps the general fund of the Territory, but I am speaking of the local 
taxes when I say that we are in a bad financial status. 
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Mr. Horrman. You yourself went on a note, didn’t you, to help 
get money at the bank to operate the school ? 

Senator Peratrovicu. No, I did not. 

Mr. Horrman. You didn’t? 

Senator Peratrrovicu. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Who did—some of the local people ? 

Senator Peratrrovicu. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. I thought you were one of them. 

Senator Peratrovicn. No. 

Mr. Horrman. The Federal Government has liens against the 
school of about $7,000, hasn’t it—plus interest ? 

Senator Preratrovicu. Well, I think the loan there amounts to 
$3,000, signed by 9 of the citizens of Klawock. 

Mr. Horrman. You were one of those who called for an investiga- 
tion here, were you not ? 

Senator PerATRovicn. Yes, sir, I was one of the authors of the me- 
morial. 

Mr. Horrman. And I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that the material 
parts of that memorial 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, we were going to put the memorial in the 
record. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t mean, Mr. Chairman, the whole thing. I 
would like to make one correction down here. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, we were just going to put the memo- 
rial in, quote the memorial word for word. I did not think it would 
be useful to put the entire committee print in the record. We can 
refer to the committee print by reference to it, but I thought we 
ought to put the memorial in the record any ws ay. 

Mr. Horraan. W ell, there is one correction, and that is where it 
refers to your humble servant as being a member of the committee, 
chairman of the committee. That should be William Dawson. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where is that? 

Mr. Horrman. On page 1. I was not chairman of that committee ; 
Mr. Dawson was. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, I think what we will do is leave you in as 
a ranking minority member , and add Mr. Dawson’s name. Do you 
think, or 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t care if you leave me in as long as you don’t 
put me as chairman, and then I would ask most respectfully that 
we put in pages 1, 2, 3, just a part at the top there, up to the line 
where it says “Victor C. Rivers, president of the senate,” then the 
rest of it does not need to go in. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I think we can refer to the rest of the committee 
print by reference and not reprint it. It is a public document. 

Mr. Horrman. I know it is. It is directed to James E. Murray. 
It seems to be a rather complete record from page 4 on and it is 
signed by Hatfield Chilson, Acting Secretary of the Interior, and 
attached memorandums on pages 8, 9 











Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, in order to save time, let’s put the 
entire committee print. in the appendix of the record. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. That will save including it in my 
report. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That’s right, and it will save the Government some 
money printing, and it will also allow any of the members to ask 
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any questions about anything that is in this report and refer to it by 
reference in the appendix. (See appendix A, infra.) 

Mr. Horrman. Your business is affected, is it not, by the operation 
or nonoperation of the cannery plant there? 

Senator Perarrovicu. That is true. 

Mr. Horrman. In fact, it affects the business of all the people, 
doesn’t it, over there? 

Senator Perarrovicn. W ell, it certainly affects our utilities and 
our schools. As you will note from the indebtedness incurred by the 
individuals, we can’t meet that because we don’t have the revenue. 

Mr. Horrman. As one who is experienced at least by association 
with the canning business and catching of fish, can you justify in 
your own mind the financing of a salmon products plant co-op for 
1958 ? 

Senator Perarrovicn. I don’t think I understand your question. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, if you had to furnish the money, would you 
loan the individuals or associations who are engaged in the catching 
and canning of fish sufficient funds to enable them to operate the 
co-op ? 

Senator Prrarrovicn. Well, that is a pretty broad question. I 
can’t answer it. 

Mr. Horrman. That is asking you to substitute yourself for the 
Federal Government for a moment. 

Senator Preratrrovicn. I think you should give me time to go back 
to the intent of the act; that is the reason I brought that out. I think 
it was to improve the economy of the native people. As I said, the 
natives didn’t ask for such a loan; it was some people back in Congress 
who felt we were in need of such a loan. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, Mr. Hoffman, I think if you go through Gov- 
ernment policy either with the Indians or any group, it has been the 
intent of Congress through the years to always legislate for the bene- 
fit of the people. In other words, I think the Congress felt that the 
Indians had some right to some of the things, not only in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska but all throughout the Nation, and they gave them a 
loan program that they knew would cost the taxpayers of the United 
States some money. You remember we just finished the Virgin 
Islands investigation. In order to improve the economy of the Virgin 
Island, Congress set up Vicorp, and a sugar plantation was set up 
there. We found out that after we got it set up the people of the Vir- 
gin Islands didn’t want to work there, so in order to harvest the 
crop we had to bring people in from Puerto Rico and from British 
Tortola. This program cannot be evaluated on the basis of what 
private enterprise would do in a like situation. 

I think we all realize that some of these programs were for the 
purpose of helping Indians, helping other people in the Terr itories of 
the United States, and some of them might not operate successfully 
and would cost us some money. Now we have to continue along with 
it because we want to help these people in these outlying sections im- 
prove their economy and get to a point where they might at some time 
become self-supporting. I think, if you check, you will find Vi icorp is 
in a position where it is almost going to make a profit. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Bartlett * told the subcommittee that he felt this was the 


‘Kenneth A. Bartlett, president, Virginia Islands Corp. 
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first year that they were going to make a profit on their sugar opera- 
tions, and they are making a profit on some of their other operations. 
You can’t just evaluate by saying “If you were a private individual, 
would you engage in a financing program such as this?” 

I don’t think it would possibly work, I don’t think it is comparable. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t what? 

Mr. Cuvporr. I don’t think it will work and I don’t think it is com- 
parable. 

I want to say this to you and very frankly, I think if you ask 99 
percent of the people in the financing office whether they would take 
an assignment of this program from the Government, they would tell 
you “No”; probably a hundred percent. 

Senator Prrarrovicn. Mr. Chairman, if there are no further ques- 
tions—I know you gentlemen are in a hurry, but I would like to read 
off a few recommendations that are offered for the improvement, 
perhaps, of our operations, for what it is worth. It is brief. 

Mr. Cuuporr. All right, you may read it. 

Senator Prrarrovicn. (1), To operate all the native canneries to 
insure sustained economy in the villages. 

(2) To operate on a 5-year plan instead of on a year-to-year basis. 
The cycle of all species of salmon is from 2 to 5 years; hence this 
suggestion. 

(3) To secure the services of a reputable, experienced cannery execu- 
tive in the Juneau area office. 

(4) To make a complete combined survey of past operations by a 
competent man, one that is free from the influence of the canned salmon 
industry. 

(5) To accept the native councils’ theories for consideration by those 
in charge of formulating the operations. 

(6) And this is the last—to consolidate the purchasing and selling 
end of the canneries and to form an association of their own to promote 
their own interests. 

Now that is what I have. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. Further ones—I haven’t had the last one answered 
yet. If the Chairman will recall, I asked the question and then the 
Chairman most informatively, and with a great deal of pleasure on 
my part, made a statement, and then the witness made a statement. 
Now if I may be permitted to get back to my question 

Mr. Cuuporr (to Senator Peratrovich). Did you answer Mr. 
Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. Now listen, my question is this, and please listen—— 

Senator Prrarrovicn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You have had a wide experience in legislation ? 

Senator Preratrovicn. All right. . 

Mr. Horrman. Assuming that you were an individual or organiza- 
tion engaged in the loaning of funds, either your own or funds en- 
trusted to you by your client, do you feel that further loans to the 
individuals or associations could be justified in obtaining boats or 


in operating this cannery in Klawock could be justified solely on the 
ground of financial interest ? 
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Senator Peratrovicn. Well, again I will say that is a very broad 
question, because I think there is more than an individual involved 
in this 

Mr. Horrman. I didn’t ask you that now, just this question. 

Senator Perarrovicn. No; 1 will say “No”. 

Mr. Horrman. On the basis of financial interest alone. 

Senator Peratrrovicn. I would say “No”, to satisfy you. 

Mr. Horrman. Listen, I want to be courteous—— 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Order, please. 

Mr. Horrman. Now please—I will try to make my question relevant 
and simple. When we justify the making of a Saisie we take into 
consideration the interests of the individuals in the way of being 
helpful; that is, the Federal Government or the State or Territory 
aidearoeiia to supplement the income of the people who live there-—— 

Senator Perarrovicn. Mr. Congressman, can I say something now ? 

Mr. Horrman. Will you answer my question ? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Answer the question. 

Senator Perarrovicnu. Answer the question? Well, I said “No,” 
sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You answered that, but that was the first one. You 
didn’t get the last one—you were evidently thinging of an answer or 
something. 

My question was, in order that the Congress may justify the appro- 
priation of further funds either toward the catching or the processing 
of the fish in your hometown, it is necessary that it give some consid- 
eration to the welfare of the people who live there 

Senator Perarrovicu. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Just the same as we try to help unfortunate people 
anywhere ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. That is correct; I agree with that. 

Mr. Horrman. And it takes something like $35,000 to adequately 
put that operation on an active basis, wouldn’t it ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. I have not gone into those figures. I think 
I could do it if I had the time, but 

Mr. Horrman. All right, just skip it if you don’t know it. 

Now, is it a fact that the production at the Hydaburg plant and 
the catch was more than 50 percent higher than at Klawock ? 

Senator Perarrovicn. Would you repeat that question again ? 

Mr. Horrman. They got twice as many, and processed twice as 
many fish at Hydaburg than they did at your town ? 

Senator Peratrovicu. You mean last season ? 

Mr. Horrman. As a general proposition. 

Senator Preratrovicu. Well, they custom pack there, the Pelican 
Packing Co., and I think some from Metlakatla; there were three 
canneries or four canneries involved there in that total pack. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, what those in authority finally did was to 
enter into an agreement that the plant at Hydaburg should be oper- 
ated one year and your co-op the next ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. That was my understanding, but 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you know that that was so? 

Senator Perarrovicnu. I believe it was, but they had a different 
attitude the next year. 
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Mr. Horrman. And the reason for that was that the catch was not 
sufficient to enable both processing plants to operate ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. This is according to their theory ; I disagree. 

Mr. Horrman. You think there were fish enough to let 

Senator Perarrovicu. There was this last season. 

Mr. Horrman. But in the overall picture, do you believe that the 
catch was sufficient to operate both plants ? 

Senator Prrarrovicu. I think instead of custom packing they 
should reduce operations of the fisheries; each village cannery should 
pack 10,000 cases, which would reduce their overhead and so forth, I 
think, instead of custom packing, that is the policy they should follow. 
That would help the people of each community, it would give them an 
opportunity to work. 

This other way, under custom packing, you don’t. Somebody gets 
hurt. The same thing applies to Hydaburg. I don’t think it was fair 
to them when we custom packed for them. 

Mr. Horrman. May we go back to my question now ? 

The question is this: Do you think the catch of the two is sufficient 
to justify the operation of both plants? 

Senator Prratrovicu. I will say “Yes,” with a qualification—that 
they reduce the total pack to 10,000 instead of trying to get 40,000. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean that they should cut the overall pack by 
limiting the catch for the two places, or that they should reduce the: 
operation at Hydaburg ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. Hydaburg and Klawock both. Operate both 
of them. 

Mr. Horrman. Operate them both ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. Instead of trying to pack 40,000. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait—operate them both by reducing the total 
catch ? 

Senator Peratrovicn. You can’t give figures on the catch; we esti- 
mate it on the pack ; we don’t know 

Mr. Horrman. Well, of course, you can’t pack fish until you catch 
them, can you ? 

Senator Peratrovicu. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Don’t you know what I am trying to get at? 

Senator Peratrovicn. I think I understand your ultimate aim. 

Mr. HorrmaAn. Is it your theory that they should reduce the pack 
in both places and divide it, giving the co-op a higher percentage of 
the pack; is that it? 

Senator Peratrovicn. No, I don’t say that. Iam frank to admit 

Mr. HorrmMan. Well, no; wait, please. 

Senator Peratrrovicn. You don’t give me an opportunity to try to 
explain 

Mr. Horrman. Oh yes I do, ample opportunity to answer, but I 
don’t give you all the time you want to get your views on the record, 
that may be. 

Now as I understand it—and if I am not right, correct me—is it 
your opinion that there are not enough fish caught in the vicinity 
of those two plants to justify the operation of both of them ? 

Senator Peratrrovicn. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Youthink there are sufficient fish ? 

Senator Peratrrovicn. I do. 
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Mr. Horrman. Well, then, what reason would there be for the 
agreement that one plant should be operated 1 year and the other one 
the next year? 

Senator Prerarrovicnu. Well, that is decided in Juneau. I have 
nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Horrman. You think that is wrong? 

Senator Prratrovicu. I think it is. 

Mr. Horrman. Then if it is true that the catch is not sufficient to 
operate both, you would try to divide the suffering or misfortune be- 
tween the two towns ? 

Senator Peratrovicu. Well, all the towns are in the same boat. 

We all need work and it would help each community, and it would 
help the population of each village. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, the Alaska Native Service made an effort to 
get you an electric light plant, didn’t it ¢ 

Senator Perarrovicu. You mean an electrical system ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; a light plant. 

Senator Perarrovicu. We agreed to buy our juice— 

Mr. Horrman. I say, didn’t ; the Service make an effort— 

Senator Perarrovicu. I don’t 

Mr. Horrman. Did the Alaska Native Service make an effort to get 
your town an electric light plant ? 

Senator Perarrovicn. When, may I ask? 

Mr. Horrman. Any time since you have been mayor ¢ 

Senator Peratrrovicu. I never heard of it. 

Mr. Horrman. You never heard of it ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. No. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know that they had a plant transported 
over to Ketchikan, do you ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. As far as I know we never asked for this 
plant, and my wife made a deal to get power from surplus 

Mr. Horrman. I didn’t ask you anything about your wife—— 

Senator Perarrovicu. Well, she did this sand 

Mr. Horrman. Well, in view of the witness’ attitude, I don’t believe 
there is any use in my questioning him further. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Are you through, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr.Cuuporr. Are there any further questions of the Senator ? 

Mr. Knox. I would ask just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator, has your association or the village council at any time ever 
proposed that some new type of industry be brought in to support the 
people and support the town ¢ 

Senator Peratrrovicnu. That is true. 

Mr. Knox. What was it? 

Senator Perarrovicn. A sawmill for one, and a small cold-storage 
plant for the other. 

Mr. Knox. Has the Bureau of Indian Affairs given any considera- 
tion to your proposal ¢ 

Senator Preratrovicu. In fact, last year when we realized that 
Klawock was not going to operate, Mr. Olsen told us that they were 
working on the possibility of putting a sawmill in Klawock, but that 
did not materialize for some reason. 

Mr. Knox. Well, sometimes they do not materialize momentarily. 
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Senator Peratrovicnu. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. And it takes some time in order to work it out; but you 
feel then that the Bureau is giving some consideration to looking for- 
ward to going into some other industry so that you will not have all 
your eggs, so-called, in one basket, as far as your survival is concerned ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. I don’t know what tosay about that. IfI try 
to elaborate, I say the wrong thing. 

Mr. Knox. Ofcourse. That’sall. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I have—— 

Mr. Horrman. Do you feel that the cannery, that the co-op should 
be operated regardless of the loss; that is, even though it loses money ? 

Senator Prrarrovicu. I think there is room for improvement; I 
think—if you will allow me 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t understand your answer. Do you feel that 
the cannery should be operated 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, Senator Peratrovich, I think you ought to be 
able to elaborate or qualify any answer that you give. You are not 
confined to yes-and-no answers. 

Senator PeratrovicH. Well, I would say “Yes,” then. 

Mr. Horrman. And that is on the theory that the Government, be it 
local, Territorial of Federal, should assist those who are unfortunate 
and who, through no fault of their own, are out of employment? 

Senator Perarrovicu. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s all. Sort of a welfare proposition instead of 
a business proposition, isn’t it ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. I knew you were leading up to that. 

Mr. Horrman. I say it is welfare instead of business; is it? 

Senator Perarrovicu. Well, that is what it amounts to, I guess. 

Mr. Horrman. That’sall. 

Mr. Jones. Senator, you are not here to testify on the policy of the 
Congress of the United States; you are here to testify on the facts and 
information that you have knowledge and possession of, those facts 
and figures. 

Senator Perarrovicu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Senator, I want to thank you very much for appear- 
ing before the subcommittee and for myself—of course, I can’t speak 
for the other members of the subeommittee—I want to thank you for 
those suggestions you gave us to improve this program. You who are 
on the spot there certainly are in a position to tell us what the problem 
is rather than we back in Washington. 

Now, I know that we are pressed for time; we would like to hear a 
lot more from you, and I know that you probably have a long story 
to tell us. If you feel that you have not told us everything you want 
to, you can file a supplemental statement and send it to Washington 
in 10 days after this hearing. 

Senator Peratrovicu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cuupvorr. The hearing will be recessed until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. of the same day. ) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 


The next witness is Dr. Charles Russell. Will you come up, please, 
Doctor ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES RUSSELL, VICE PRESIDENT, ASSOCI- 
ATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS, INC. 


Mr. Cuuporr. What is your full name, sir? 

Dr. Russet. My name is Charles Russell. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And your address? 

Dr. Russewu. I live in Truro, Mass. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, for the record, will you identify in what 
capacity you are here ? 

Dr. Russeiu. I am here as the second vice president of the Associa- 
tion on American Indian A ffairs, which has its main office in New York 
City. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is that a corporation ? 

Dr. Russeiu. That is a corporation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. A nonprofit corporation ? 

Dr. RussetL. Nonprofit corporation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And what is its purpose or function ? 

Dr. Russet. Its purpose is to deal as amicus curiae of the Indians 
: the United States in many different ways, always to the end of tend- 

to help them to become full American citizens. 
“aie Cuuporr. Now, would you give us a little bit about your back- 
ground for the record, Doctor, please? 

Dr. Russetu. My two main jobs have been as president of the State 
Teachers College at Westfield, Mass., for 15 years, and later as chair- 
man of the department of education at the American Museum of 
oe History in New York City, up to my retirement 4 years ago. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, are you a paid official of this association ¢ 

Dr. Ro ssELL. I am not a paid official of the association. I have 
been a member of the board of directors and an officer of the associa- 
tion for 18 years. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, do you have a special statement you would like 
to make to this subcommittee before we proceed ? 

Dr. Russexu. I have one that I can make. 

Mr. Cuuporr. All right, Doctor, you can make whatever you like. 

Dr. Russeiu. I mean, if you have other questions to ask—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Romney has some questions he would like to ask 
at this point, Doctor. 

Mr. Romney. Dr. Russell, did you make a trip to Alaska in 1956? 
Dr. Russeiu. I made a trip to Alaska in June of last year; yes, sir; 
1956. 

Mr. Romney. And what was the purpose of that trip, Doctor? 

Dr. Russet. The Association on American Indian Affairs has a 
good deal of correspondence with various Indians and Indian tribes 
throughout America, and we had received in the early part of last 
year a good many criticisms, negative criticisms, of the operation of 
the so-called relocation program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

It seemed that the evidence at hand was inconclusive. We wanted 
to be of help to the Indians, but we did not want to take any part in 
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any direction until we had the facts. The facts, as I say, seemed to 
be inconclusive that were at hand, so we got a grant from a founda- 
tion—I am not sure exactly what foundation it is, now—of $2,500, to 
which we added $2,500 of our own funds. We appointed a com- 
mittee of the board of directors to visit various parts of the United 
States during the summer and investigate the relocation program 
and how it operated and report back. Parenthetically I may say that 
we found that the relocation program, as it was operating, was an 
excellent program, one more forward-looking than we had any ex- 
pectation of its being; it had difficulties only in spots, and we made 
recommendations to that effect. 

My part in the thing was to—I was going across country anyway— 
I had some private business in Victoria—and so I visited a number 
of places that were difficult for the other members of the board to get 
at. When I got to Victoria, I realized that the problems of the 
Indians in AI aska, about which we had had much correspondence in 
the past years, were almost a complete unknown to us. So the associa- 
tion appointed me from Victoria on to continue my trip into Alask: 
and see what I could find out about the relocation problem there. 

I came up to Juneau at the association’s expense and made my first 
contact with the bureau, the area office here in Juneau, and found that 
no relocation program was operating here in Alaska at that time, that 
they had just been authorized to initiate one, and so I went to the—I 
wanted to find out what the background was, the same background 
that we have been finding at Rosebud, Pine Ridge, and many other 
places in the United States—the need for relocation and the possibil- 
ities, so I went to the officers of the Alaska Native Brotherhood, which 
was the association of Indians here in Alaska, with whom we had been 
in correspondence for a long time, and asked them what problems 
there were. 

They told me—this was William L. Paul, Sr., who was then grand 
president, and Cyrus Peck I think was secretary — they told me that 
they thought it would be better for me to see conditions myself and 
judge for myself than to take any evidence from them. 

Mr. Romney. May I interrupt just a moment, Doctor? 

Did you see anybody in the Juneau office of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs upon your arrival here? 

Dr. Russetu. I asked to see Mr. Olsen, the area director, but he was 
away and he continued to be away all the time that I was here, so I 
had conversation with the assistant director, Mr. Ripke. 

Mr. Romney. Can you tell us what took place during that conversa- 
tion ? 

Dr. Russeit. May I refer to notes? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Certainly; anything that will give us a better state- 
ment of facts; if you would like to refresh your memory. 

Dr. Russe. Because it has bearing on other things that happened 
later. I copied this conversation out very carefully from semishort- 
hand notes that I made at the time. 

I telephoned to the office—this was June 19 last year—and said I 
was interested in the problems of Alaska natives in general and in 
the relocation program in particular. The secretary on ‘the phone told 
me that they had that day received from Washington a directive to 
establish relocation centers as of July 1, 1956, and that there would 
be immediate conferences about it. 
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I thought that I would like to speak to somebody more in authority 
and made an appointment with Mr. Ripke, which I kept. 

I may say parenthetically that the questions I asked Mr. Ripke 
were questions which we, as a committee, had set up and we were ask- 
ing everybody all over the country, and that is the reason I had such 
full answers to it. 

I asked Mr. Ripke what plans were under consideration for reloca- 
tion centers. He said that there were no plans as yet, and we had a 
little conversation about that. 

I asked him what types of industry or other opportunities they had 
under consideration. He replied that around Fairbanks and Anchor- 
age the railroads wanted from 50 to 100 men for outside the cities. 
He said they wanted only men with families, who would live in groups 
where the childion could go to school, and I asked how they would live 
and he said probably in converted cars on the sidetracks. 

I asked about the training that the area office might think such 
people would need for the jobs where they would be relocated, and 
he replied that there was no need for training for the kind of jobs 
that were available for these Indians. 

When I asked if there were other types of work opportunities in 
Alaska, he said, “Yes, there is a demand at airports, and possibly later 
at airplane plants around Anchorage.” I asked him, “Do you propose 
setting up special training for the technical jobs in the airplane plants 
and railroads and such places,” and he said, “No, I think they can get 
all the training they need just hanging around, and some of them 
may eventually become pilots.” 

As to the families of the men, I asked what ideas there were for 
training or adjusting the women in their new homes. One of the 
greatest difficulties in this relocation plan in Los Angeles and places 
like that is that the women just went into a new environment and 
couldn’t deal with it. He said the women wouldn’t need any training 
in this environment because they could adapt themselves. 

I then brought up the problems of the methods of carrying out the 
relocation program, and asked what they proposed to do about it. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Doctor, I find this to be very interesting, but I wish 
you would please, for the sake of time, proceed to the fishing and 
the canning problems. 

Dr. Russetu. There is nothing of that in this conversation at all. 
It was the thing that set me off. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, now, if you have anything in your notes that 
would allow us to get facts and information concerning the fishing 
and canning and the loan program, I would appreciate it a lot. I don’t 
hike to cut you off—this is very interesting and I wish we could listen 
to you all afternoon. 

Dr. Russexy. I didn’t mean that at all. I went out and visited nine 
of these areas and in each one of the areas I met with all of the people 
of the community who could meet with me, spent an evening with them, 
and in cases where there were specific problems, I took tape recordings, 
carried a tape recorder with me, and in all but one or two of the places 
T got tape recordings. When I got back to New York and home, I 
wrote a report which was—I may say that when I got back to Juneau, 
it was Saturday and Sunday and I could not make any contacts or 
anything, and because I had made my investigation with the Alaska 
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Native Brotherhood, I asked them to get certain things for me, and 
the office refused to give the information to them. 

When I wrote my report, I submitted it, I submitted it to the, to 
Mr. Greenwood of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and met with Mr. 
Greenwood and Mr. Huber and others for several hours. 

Mr. Knox. Dr. Russell, pardon me for interrupting, but you said 
“the office”—what office did you have reference to? 

Dr. Russeiu. Here; the area office. 

Mr. Knox. The area office in Juneau ? 

Dr. Russeiu. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cruporr. Yes, Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Knox. I was really interested in the testimony of Dr. Russell 
relative to the relocation program, and you seemed to feel that that was 
not germane to the subject matter which the committee was looking 
into, and I think it is, because of the fact that if the fishing industry 
has gotten down to such a low ebb that they cannot support the com- 
munities, we certainly should have a relocation program for these 
people in order to give them something that they can work at as part 
of their livelihood. 

Mr. Cuvporr. If the committee’s pleasure is to hear some of this, I 
have no objection. I find it very interesting. The only reason I 
asked Dr. Russell to proceed to the fishing was because I thought we 
ought to get to the point, but if you want to listen to it, I am very 
happy to listen to it. 

Mr. Knox. I think I would like to hear it, Mr. Chairman, because I 
think that is something that we must determine, and also the Interior 
Department and the Indian Affairs, as to what can be done to supple- 
ment something that we do not have today, and I believe that is what 
you were testifying to, wasn’t it, Dr. Russell—for relocation of these 
Indians that have no employment at their present locations so that 
they would be able to eke out a livelihood; is that it? 

Dr. Russeti. That is one solution. 

Mr. Kwox. I should like to hear it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Allright. You can continue then. 

Dr. Russet. I don’t want to take up your time 

Mr. Cuouporr. That is all right. You tell us something about the 
relocation program and its relationship to the fishing and canning 
problem. 

Dr. Russetx. I can say that throughout the country the relocation 
program is one of the solutions that help to ease the unemployment 
problem in any area; but the problem here in Alaska is a very pe- 
culiar problem, because these Indians are relatively isolated; they live 
in an area where they are out of contact pretty much with the north- 
ern part of Alaska where these jobs might arise, and conditions may 
vary greatly. 

I asked him, “Do you think—”, I brought up the problem of car- 
rying out the methods of relocation program, and he said, “I suppose 
we will have two or three field men in Juneau, Fairbanks and Anchor- 
age to recruit people down in the islands.” I remarked, “Do you 
think the people from the islands, whose main experience is in fishing 
and logging, should be resettled in the cities, where they deal with 
airplanes and railroads?”, and his answer was “Well, if there are too 
many people in one place, you will have to thin them out.” 
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So I asked, “Have you made any study of enlarging the work op- 
portunities at home, which is your alternative, instead of finding new 
things for these people to do, or extending the work year in some 
way?” , and he then got into a discussion, ° we got into a discussion 
then, of the early workings of this IRA program. He said, “You 
can do what you want, but it won’t do much good. They spend what 
they have and they won't save for over the winter anyway, and he said 
at Rosebud and Pine Ridge, where he was before being assigned to 
Alaska, “We stocked them up with cattle and made them take care of 
things, and they wanted automobiles and radios and so on and they 
sold off their stock, so now you find very little of it there any more.’ 

I had just come from Rosebud and from what I learned there, the 
main reason they dissipated their stock was that they bought cattle 
with the help of the Bureau at high prices, and to settle their debts 
later they had to sell them at low prices, so it took two head of cattle 
to keep one. 

I asked him what had been done in Pine Ridge and Rosebud to help 
teach these people to handle their cattle and he replied, “It didn’t do 
any good anyway, so why try?” I told him I had heard that there 
were other problems of the natives in Alaska and asked what plans or 
programs they had to help solve them, and he said, “We just go along 
doing the best we can when the problems come up, anc plans don’t 
do much good.” 

Mr. Knox. Dr. Russell, at that point you refer to “he”’—who is 
“he”? 

Dr. Russeiu. I was talking with Mr. Ripke the whole time. He 
was the only man I had contact with. 

Mr. Knox. How do you spell it? 

Dr. Russrety. R-i-p-k-e. He is the assistant director in the area 
office here in Juneau, or he was at that time. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Dr. Russeiu. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. And all of your references are to Mr. Ripke then? 

Dr. Russeit. Yes; I didn’t talk to anyone else. 

And so I felt a little frustrated and, as I say, went out on this tour 
in which I interviewed about 50 Indians individually and met, I would 

say, about 350 or 400 in council meetings. 

I sent my tentative report, which “T knew was one-sided and said 
was one-sided, through Mr. Zimmerman, our W ashington representa- 
tive, to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and I received from them, from 
Mr. E mmons, a detailed letter correcting many of my own misconcep- 
tions and errors. 

Mr. Romney. Excuse me, Doctor—just for clarification of the rec- 
ord—the report which you wrote was the result of your going out 
into the villages? 

Dr. Russet. Yes. 

Mr. Romney. And interviewing people, and the subject matter of 
your report was not relocation, isn’t that right? 

Dr. Russriz. That is correct; the subject matter of my report was 
the economic conditions of the Indians in southeastern Alaska, because 
I thought that was the prime problem that had to be dealt with before 
youc ould even consider relocation. 

That report I now have in the process of rewriting, and since it 
has never been—it has always been a confidential report—it has never 
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been published. When I do submit it again and publish it, it will 
include the corrections that I can accept. 

Mr. Romney. Pardon me, Doctor—did you conclude your remarks 
of the interview with the last of your notes, or do you have any further 
statements ? 

Dr. Russetx. I have no further notes. 

Mr. Romney. With respect to the interview ? 

Dr. Russetz. No, that was—the interview was about a half-hour 
long. 

Mr. Romney. What was the last portion of the interview? Would 
you repeat that, please, sir? 

Dr. Russet. He said, “We go along doing the best we can as prob- 
lems come up. Plans don’t do much good. »” He said, “I have been in 
the Indian service for a long time, and there aren’t any plans that 
are now being suggested that have not been all tried out and failed.’ 
He said, “You can’t do much with Indians anyway,” and that is when 
I left. 

Mr. Romney. And asa result of that, you decided to go out and 

Dr. Russeiz. And see for myself. 

Mr. Romney. And see for yourself, and just what was the nature 
of your inquiry among the villages? 

Dr. RusseiL. W: ell, I met with these villagers. It was just before 
the fishing season started in June, and I asked them what their ex- 
periences had been in dealing with both the cannery problems and the 
loans. I got a great deal of discussion of the problems involving the 
Indians in the villages with their cannery operations and specifically 
with their individual boat experiences with the area office, and I may 
say that in my report I included none of that individual testimony 
because I was utterly unable to check it and I did not want to publish 
something that did not have complete checks so far as money was 
concerned—the amounts of money that they had repaid and so on. 

I would talk the thing over with the Indians, and then when we 
had talked for a while, I would ask one to simply give me his experi- 
ence, telling me just what happened and not much else. In that way I 
learned a great deal about the fish business, the salmon industry, the 
difficulties that are going on, the difficulties that were involved, the 
way in which the area office dealt with these various people and so on, 
and it was on that basis that I made my statements. 

Mr. Romney. You made tape recordings of these interviews, did 
you not? 

Dr. Russetx. I made tape recordings of many of them, but in some 
of the places there was not the proper type of electricity for my tape 
recorder, so I was unable to do anything like that. 

Mr. Romney. Can you give us, Doctor, some examples of the specific 
personal situations that you learned about through your interviews? 

Dr. Russet. Well, there was one case of a fisherman who had bor- 
~ rowed money through the Petersburg Association—his name was 
David Phillips—and_ who had fished for Hood Bay for a while and 
had become delinquent. He and his wife had put everything that they 
had into their boat. They had five children. The wife’s earnings, as 
cosigner of the loan, also went into the boat, until finally they came 

up to a year in which he had only about $300 to carry his family 
through until the next fishing season, and the area office, through I 
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think Mr. McLean—no, that isn’t true either, I would have to go 
back—but at any rate, the practice is for people who work in the 
canneries to receive 75 percent of the pay that is due them at the end 
of the fishing season and the remaining 25 percent is paid to them in 
the middle of December, when the first of the pack is sold. 

Well, in the Phillips case, the only money that they had coming in 
after a short time, after the fishing season stopped, was the money that, 
the 25 percent that the wife had earned in the cannery. All the rest 
of the money had either gone into the boat or had been used in their 
living expenses, and they were counting on this $300 to tide them over 
the Christmas season and to buy the Christmas presents and that sort 
of thing. 

Well, in the middle of the month, when the distribution was made, 
because the wife had been the cosigner of the note, the cannery, they 
said—the Juneau office—applied the $300 on the remaining debt that 
he had and they had nothing for Christmas. He and she were dis- 
turbed about it and he went over to the, I think New England Fish 
Co.—I don’t know what fish company it is, at Fidalgo—and asked 
them to take over his loan. They did it, possibly gave him preferred 
status, and loaned him money on his gear for the next fishing season 
and carried him along, and in that way added a boat to fish for their 
cannery. I asked him if he thought he was better off, and he said, 
“Yes, I am way better off,” and I understand that he is still fishing 
for them. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, this gentleman, Mr. Phillips, was in 
debt to the association, who in turn were in debt to the Bureau? 

Dr. Russety. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And they bailed him out; they paid his loan off? 

Dr. Russeti. The commercial cannery paid it off, and that is an 
example of how they get extra boats. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Then he had mortgaged his next year’s catch to the 
commercial company, and therefore he couldn’t supply the cooperative 
cannery ¢ 

Dr. Russet. His debt to the commercial cannery was to be paid off 
in fish and not in cash. The result of that was that if he didn’t get 
fish, this loan would ride; if he did get fish, that was fine. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, that is a good method whereby private can- 
neries might eventually get all the fish that come into the Alaska 
waters, because the Bureau is not cooperative and sympathetic to the 
plight of some of these people, and they will only get their money back. 

Dr. Russeiu. That is exactly the point that I make. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The entire purpose of the act of Congress is just 
kicked out the window; isn’t that right, Doctor ? 

Dr. Russety. That is the way I feel about it, and that is what I have 
included in my formal statement. 

Mr. Kwox. Well, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know what delegation of 
power has been given to Dr. Russell by Mr. Phillips, but it would seem 
to me that this 1s a very interesting story and I believe Mr. Phillips 
should tell the story and not Dr. Russell. 

Dr. Russeii. Would you like him to tell it? 

Mr. Knox. Well, I don’t know why Mr. Phillips, if he is going to 
be part of this inquiry, why he has not been called as a witness. 

Dr. Russett. Well, he is out fishing. 
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Mr. Knox. We want facts. How do you happen to know all this? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, wait a minute, Mr. Knox, let’s get one point 
clear first before you talk to Dr. Russell. 

It is true that we tried to locate Mr. Phillips and we found that he 
is out fishing. He is in hock to the fishing company up there and he 
has got to pay it off or else he may lose his boat, and we felt that we 
didn’t want to bring him in here from his fishing duties since he is 
substantially in debt, has to support a family of five children, to come 
all the way to Juneau to testify. 

There is a tape recording of the conversation between Dr. Russell 
and Mr. Phillips. If you want to listen to it, we would be very happy 
to play it. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Chairman, I asked a question relative to Mr. Phillips 
and now I am getting the runaround. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, now, we are getting along fine here; let’s be a 
little more specific—who is running who around ? 

Mr. Knox. Well, you have gone into the fact that he is in debt and 
he cannot stop fishing in order to testify and that you have made an 
attempt to contact him and he is not available. Apparently Dr. Rus- 
sell has found time. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Dr. Russell went up there and saw him personally at 
his home in the small village. 

Now I want to say this to you: I have no vested interest in this thing, 
I have no ax to grind; I think that the Bureau probably knows some- 
thing about this case and they can testify a little bit about it when 
they get on the stand. I am not trying to run anybody around—all I 
am trying to do is get the facts. Iam not trying to protect the co-ops 
and I am not trying to do anything to hurt the commercial canneries; 
all we want to do is find out whether this is a good program, whether 
it is being properly administered, and whether or not the intent of 
the Congress is being carried out in the way it is being administered. 
I certainly say to you that this is a congressional committee and not 
a court of law, and we are not bound by the rules of evidence, although 
we try to stand by them the best wecan. I think if we can get a story, 
even if it is not the best evidence of what has taken place, we ought 
to listen to it. 

Now, whether or not we will use it or not in our report and believe 
it, that is another question that will have to be decided when this re- 
port is prepared. I, for one, feel—and I want to commend Dr. Rus- 
sell for coming here; he comes at his own expense—we didn’t pay 
his expense—he comes here as a witness to tell a story that he has 
found. I understand this investigation cost his association a lot of 
money, in addition to the grants they got, and I want to commend Dr. 
Russell for coming all the way to Alaska to tell us about these things. 
He is not making these things up, and I certainly have no question 
about his integrity. I feel that it is wonderful that he is giving the 
subcommittee the information. 

Now, if you don’t want to hear him, if you think that I am running 
somebody around, you don’t have to listen to him; but I am going 
to listen to him. 

Mr. Knox. Well, Mr. Chairman, far be it from me not to want to 
get the facts: I do want to get the facts, but it doesn’t put us in a posi- 
tion where we will have the opportunity to cross-examine the indi- 
vidual Dr. Russell is testifying about. I wondered if he wasn’t avail- 
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able so we could get him on the stand and determine from his inter- 
rogation as to whether or not he acted in his best interests in making 
the transfer which he has already made. 

He is the individual who is responsible for the loan and so on, and 
he chose an avenue which he thought was in his best interests, and I 
would have liked to have been able to ask him some question. 

Mr. Cuuporr. It would be wonderful if we could bring all the 
Indians in Alaska who have a story to tell us down here. But I want 
to say this to you: I think that the Bureau of Indian Affairs, when 
they are called to testify, had better have some information for us 
about this Phillips case. It just doesn’t make sense to me to take 
300 measly dollars away from a family of 5 children and 2 adults 
who were saving their money for Christmas—this woman worked hard 
in the cannery, and I don’t think the Bureau of Indian Affairs or the 
United States Government would go broke if they waited a little longer 
for that $300. 

Mr. Knox. Listen, Mr. Chairman, I am not objecting at all. I would 
like to know as to whether the wife received unemployment compen- 
sation and so on, the other benefits that come from employment in 
industry. There are many things that are involved; I certainly don’t 
believe that Dr. Russell has all of the answers to it, and that is the 
reason why I asked the question. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, I think that Dr. Russell has given us the story 
to the best of his ability, and I think the Bureau of Indian Affairs can 
tell us something about this. I think it is a very interesting situation, 
and is this a typical case, Doctor ? 

Dr. Russeiu. Well, it is one case of apparently many. I have not 
been able to check over many, but I do know it is one way that the com- 
mercial canneries get more boats. 

I wonder if maybe, since it is a matter of judgment on my part, I 
possibly should read my formal statement, which is the conclusion that 
I reached from my whole study ? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, do you have some extra copies ? 

Dr. Russetu. I have one extra copy. And then possibly 

Mr. Cuuvorr. Would you give the extra copy to Mr. Knox so he can 
follow as you goalong? 

Mr. Jones. I want to ask a question 

Dr. Russetx. Surely. 

Mr. Jones. Dr. Russell, how long did you say you have been a mem- 
ber of the association you are representing today ? 

Dr. Russet... Eighteen years. 

Mr. Jones. And during the course of those 18 years, have you ex- 
amined the activities of Indians throughout the United States and 
Alaska ? 

Dr. Russet. We have not done very much with the—— 

Mr. Jones. I say you, you; have you? 

Dr. Russetx. I personally, yes; I have done a good deal. 

Mr. Jones. So what you are doing here today is giving us the 
benefit of your past experience as it relates to the economic life of the 
Indians that you have visited in Alaska in connection with the hear- 
ings held today ? 

Dr. Russeizi. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jones. That is all. 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. I just don’t want to accept your statement, Doctor, 
on the basis of one specific case. Do you have other specific cases 
that you can give to us? 

Dr. Russey. I have a great many specific instances of cases where 
I would have to go into a considera ble amount of detail to give them. 
There is 

Mr. Jones. It was my hope that you can qualify your statement 
to show you had experience in the past from the examination of 
individual cases to assist us in drawing conclusions as to what is we 
state of affairs as pertains to these Indians. For that reason I wa 
hoping that we might escape going into the individual cases by Letting 
the witness testify, since it is apparent that he is an expert in the 
field under examination. 

Dr. Russey. I can give individual examples, Mr. Chairman, for 
practically every statement of conclusion that I have in my report. 

Mr. Jones. I just wondered, Mr. Chairman 

Dr. Russetn. But I can’t do it here because I don’t have any 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, would you do this, for the sake of brevity and 
for the sake of time, would you give us your conclusions generally 
and then footnote them later on for the subcommittee and send them 
to Washington, as to definite cases; sort of a brief memorandum. 

Dr. Russetu. I could dothat. I didn’t. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, did you give Mr. Knox a copy of your prepared 
statement ? 

Dr. Russerz. No, I didn’t. [Hands statement to Mr. Knox.] 

In this statement I have tried to summarize the feeling that I have 
with respect to the specifically narrow field that this subcommittee is 
investigating. 

(Appendix B, infra, contains the annotations to his testimony fur- 
nished by Dr. Russell. The reference numbers found in the following 
prepared statement correspond to the numbers of the related annota- 
tions in appendix B.) 

Dr. Russet (reading from prepared statement) : 

The intent of the Wheeler-Howard Act, in part, was to underwrite the capital 
investment necessary to secure increased vocational opportunity and higher 
living standards for American Indians. It was intended to provide for gradu- 
ally developing financial and social independence of Indians so that eventually 
they could compete on an equal footing with other American citizens. The 
intent of the Congress was perfectly clear; and the means for carrying it out 
were left to the Secretary of the Interior, who also had the power of later 
modification. 


It appears to me through my contacts with many of the Indians of Alaska, 
through the experiences of those natives who have testified here— 


and those that I am sure will testify here— 











and through a careful reading of many of the publications of the Bureau and of 
the Congress, that the act as administered now in Alaska does not carry out 
the intent of the Congress. In many cases enthusiastic communities have under- 
taken projects, such as the purchase of canneries, to provide broader employ- 
ment and greater income, only to find regulations so inflexible and operations 
so supervised as not only to preclude profits but to open the way for the trans- 
fer of the operations to non-Indians, leaving the community hopelessly in debt 
(see note 1). 


Mr. Knox. At that point, Dr. Russell, do you feel that possibly 


the contract was inadequate and that there should have been a pro- 
vision in the contract whereby the individual purchasing a boat, get- 
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ting the loan to purchase the boat, should be obliged to carry on in the 
production of fish for the association 

Dr. Russeit. I am not talking about that here, but I will talk 
about that. Iam talking about the community canneries. 

Mr. Knox. Yes. Do you care to answer that question ¢ 

Dr. Russei. Yes, I would be glad to answer the question ; but I just 
can’t separate it at this moment from what I was reading. 

Mr. Knox. Proceed. 

Dr. Russe... If you will say it over again, perhaps I can clear my 
mind. Yousee, I was thinking of what I was reading and—— 

Mr. Knox. Yes. If you w ill proceed, I will ask the question later. 

Dr. Russriy (reading from prepared statement) : 


In other cases the operations result in perennial anxiety— 
[ am talking now about community canneries— 


in the present, and indecision as to the future (see note 2). 

It is difficult to separate the success or failure of boat owners from that of the 
cooperative projects, since, other things being equal, if one succeeds it is because 
the other succeeds, and if one fails so does the other. But things are not equal 
if commercial canneries can attract Indian boats, and make a profit, while co- 
operative canneries cannot (see note 3). It would seem that so long as any com- 
mercial canneries operate successfully in this area the community canneries 
with their lower costs and potentially greater local incentive could also operate 
with success. In my opinion there are two reasons why they don’t if they don’t. 

One reason lies in the relative inflexibility of the regulations governing the 
operation of the canneries. The canneries depend on fish and the ability of a 
cannery to get fish depends on its ability to get and hold fishermen. There is 
a tremendous loyalty on the part of these Indians to their own communities and 
it is obvious that some Indians fish for their community canneries to their own 
disadvantage (See note 4); and also that the commercial canneries are often 
able to offer inducements that are not met by the community cooperatives. The 
result is that the canneries operating as community cooperatives often have too 
few boats for efficiency. 

I would like to interpolate there. There were :bout 25 boats fishing 
for the Hood Bay cannery a year ago. Five of them left to go over to 
a commercial cannery, leaving about 20 boats for the cooper ative can- 
nery, and 30 boats for the commercial cannery. 

Now, the experience of all those who went over was not good. Some 
of them went back, but the fact remains that the commercial canneries 
were flexible in meeting the needs of these people and the community 
cooperatives were not. 

Mr. Knox. Now at that point then, Dr. Russell, I think my question 
would be germane to the statement that you have just made, is it not? 

Dr. Russe. Yes, but will you repeat it ? 

Mr. Knox. I will ask the stenographer if she will read it back. 

Reporter (reading) : 

Do you feel that possibily the contract was inadequate and that there should 
have been a provision in the contract whereby the individual purchasing a boat, 
getting the loan to purchase the boat, should be obliged to carry on in the pro- 
duction of fish for the association? 

Mr. Knox. Well, you said five boats left—— 

Dr. Russeiu. Yes. 

Mr. Kwnox. The association and went over to an independent 
cannery ¢ 

Dr. Russet. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. Now, do you feel that the contract was inadequate to 
the loan that was acquired by the individual for the purchase of the 
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boat, to produce fish for the association, that he should have, that 
the contract should have provided that until the loan had terminated 
over a period of years he would be obliged to fish only for the asso- 
ciation and not for some independent operation { 

Dr. Russety. Well, I think that the contract should provide that 
he should fish for the association if the association wants him to fish 
for it until the termination of the debt. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. But don’t forget, Doctor—can I interrupt at that 
point—that it is very easy to get around that by going to the private 
cannery-—— 

Dr. Russeii. That is what they do. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And saying “I want to pay off my debt. I will fish 
for you.” Then the particular debt having been paid off, there 
would be no further obligation to that cooperative. 

Dr. Russett. That is what I am saying. That is exactly what 
Mr. Phillips did. 

Mr. Horrman. Supposing they did ignore that contract and went 
where they could get the highest wage, just what would you do 
then ? 

Dr. Russeiti. Well, that is a broken contract and under those cir- 
cumstances, I would—— 

Mr. Horrman. There is no need for a lecture about that. Of course 
it is a broken contract, and he is selling in violation of this contract. 
Now, what would you do about it? 

Dr. Russevi. Foreclose, of course. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; take his boat away. 

Dr. Russe. Yes. 

Mr. Horraan. And he wouldn’t have any Christmas either, would 
he? 

Dr. Russeiy, Yes, but he is violating—— 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute—you would use the hard hand and 
take the boat away from him, wouldn’t you? That is what you said, 
didn’t you? 

Dr. Russetz. That is perfectly all right—— 

Mr. Horrman. Well, all right. 

Dr. Russeuy. He is in the wrong there. 

Mr. Horrman. Then you come in here and criticize the harshness 
of this Department in doing so, don’t you? That is just what you 
are doing now, isn’t it ? 

Dr. Russeii. Yes, I suppose so, but I 

Mr. Horrman. There isn’t any “suppose” about it; that is just 
exactly what you are doing. 

Dr. Russeti. I think that there is an alternative, however. 

Mr. Horrman. All right, what is it ? 

Dr. Russeti. Extend the—— 

Mr. Horrman. Extend the loan ? 

Dr. Russeii. Extend the life of the loan. 

Mr. Horrman. And let the fellow go along and sell on the open 
market, wherever he can get the most money ? 

Dr. Russet... I am not talking about that case. 

Mr. Horrman. I know you are not, but I am talking about it. 
Yes, I am talking about that case, the one that Mr. Knox asked you 
about, where there was a hard and fast contract. I obtain a loan: 
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I have a boat; I am under an obligation to sell to the co-op, but, 
in spite of the contract, I go out and I violate it and I sell where 
I can get the most money, and you say that, if you were in charge 
of administeri ing the program, you would foreclose on my boat; isn’t 

that right? 

Dr. Russee. Well, that is a very different case from this—— 

Mr. HorrMan. Oh, I know it isn’t the situation you were talking 
about, but it is the situation I am talking about. The situation is 
the same in principle, isn’t it ? 

Dr. Russexx. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Horrman. Because one fellow had a boat and the other fellow 
didn’t have any Christmas. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I think these contracts do provide that 
the fellow who makes the loan has to fish for the cannery, for the 
co-Op. 

Mr. Horrman. But the doctor has said that they should have a 
contract of that kind; that is to say, that the fellow who got the loan, 
who got the boat, should sell to the co-op, and with that I agree. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They do; the contracts I have seen provide for that. 

Mr. Horrman. I know it does, and then I was asking about the 
fellow and he said in his statement that some of them had that kind 
of a contract, and instead of selling to the co- op in accordance with 
the contract, they sold to private canneries; didn’t you ¢ 

Dr. Russety. Not unless the loan was satisfied. 

Mr. Horrman. No, no; you said that they did do that. 

Dr. Russet. No—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. They did that after they got their loan paid off 
first. 

Dr. Russet. Only if the obligations on the boat had been cleared. 

Mr. Horrman. No, but didn’t you say that some of those who had 
boats which had been financed by the Government sold to private can- 
neries instead of going along and selling to the co-ops ¢ 

Dr. Russeii. There is nothing in the regulations that requires 
them to sell to the co-op. 

Mr. Horrman. Nothing in the contract that requires that? 

Dr. Russexx. I don’t think so, not all of them; no. 

Mr. Horrman. I didn’t ask about all of them. Now, let’s not 

Dr. Russert. If it is a contract that has to do with a single can- 
nery, a single cooperative cannery, that requires them to sell their 
fish, then they are required to sell their fish, but there are a great 
many of them. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, I think I can understand that. 

Dr. Russeiy. There are a great many of these boats that fish for 
other canneries because most of the commercial canneries have fisher- 
men whose boats are in the association. There are a good many of 
the associations that have no tieup with any cannery—Petersburg 
Hoonah, and Wrangell; Ketchikan—they are not tied to any partic. 
ular cannery. 

Mr. Horrman. I didn’t ask anything about that. What I am 
asking is this: Didn’t you testify just a few moments ago that some 
of the individuals who had boats which had been financed by the 
Government sold to independent canneries instead of selling to the 
association ¢ 
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Dr. Russetxi. No, I did not. 

Mr. Horrman. You didn’t; well, then, I misunderstood you. 

Don’t they do that? 

Dr. Russeix. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Horrman. You never learned that in your investigation ¢ 

Dr. Russety. Not unless—wait a minute now; you have twisted 
that question about 

Mr. Horrman. I haven't twisted anything. 

Dr. Russeuy. I don’t know whether you are talking about boats, sir, 
that have loans in areas where there are cooperative canneries, or about 
boats that have had loans in areas where there are not. 

Mr. Horrman. I am talking about boats—if there are such—if there 
are not, you can correct me—where they had dealings with the associa- 
tion canneries, where the boats were financed in part by the Govern- 
ment; is that right ?—Now do we understand each other? 

Dr. Russetz. [I understand that. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, isn’t it a fact that some of those boats sold not 
to the association but to independent canneries because they could get 
more money there ? 

Dr. Russeii. Only if— 

Mr. Horrman. No; did they or didn’t they ¢ 

Dr. Russe... I can’t answer it that way. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, then, just do it your own way. 

Dr. Russeiu. If the independent canneries took over the mortgage 
and paid off the loan, then they fished for them, and if they didn’t, 
they didn’t. 

Mr. Horrman. At notime? 

Dr. Russexu. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say, you are satisfied that in your investi- 
gations none of those who had boats financed in part by the Govern- 
ment did what we call cheating? 

Dr. Russety. I don’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know about that. Well, isn’t it—— 

Dr. Russett. I have no evidence of that. 

Mr. Horrman. If they did, what would your remedy be—what you 
said before? Youw pale foreclose ! 

Dr. Russet. Well, 1 don’t know. I would want to know more 
about the case. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s all. 

Pardon me for interrupting, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Knox. That’s all. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Now will you proceed with your statement, sir? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chudoff, may I have a copy ? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I haven't got a copy myself. There were only two 
copies. 

Dr. Russeuy. I tried to make more copies but I had a pretty bad 
typewriter and couldn't. 

I think I said [ reading from statement again ]— 





that the commercial canneries are often able to offer inducements that are not met 
by the community cooperatives. The result is that the canneries operating as 
community cooperatives often have too few boats for efficiency. 

An adaptation of regulations that would let canneries compete on equal 
terms would be the main corrective necessary. This is a highly competitive and 
fast-changing business— 
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as a matter of fact, it is cut-throat— 


and the movement of the fishermen toward bigger boats, better gear, and more 
efficient operations should be encouraged by the Bureau to meet the challenge of 
the times, and more attractive terms for capital repayments might make it better 
business to fish for the cooperatives than for anyone else (see note 5). 

The second reason lies in the increasing depression and feeling of insecurity 
within the communities caused by a belief that the Bureau is lax in its business 
activities. Some complain of difficulty in getting reports on financial transac- 
tions (see note 6), some feel there is confusion in the authority of the local 
superintendents, who often appear to be primarily responsible to the area office 
(see note 7), and some have a mistrust of some area officials who control many 
of the activities without making clear explanations of their actions (see note 8). 
There is sufficient evidence of questionable bookkeeping to make me feel that 
an immediate and thorough change should be recommended by a competent 
efficiency organization. 


I will indicate those instances. 


In the matter of individual loans, the Bureau reported that as of December 31, 
1956, oat of 3876 outstanding loans, 168 were “delinquent or in process of 
liquidation.” 


Mr. Knox. Are you speaking of individual loans, Dr. Russell ? 

Dr. Russeti. Yes; these are the individual boat loans—no, not all 
boat loans—they are loans for boats and loans for gear and things 
of that kind, but as far as the sec urity, the secured loans go, those 
are all boat loans, as far as I know. 


Mr. Knox. Well, were there some loans involved for store opera- 
tions, et cetera ? 


Dr. Russeii. Yes. There are four types of individual loans. There 
is the long-term, what we can think of as long-term asset, which is 
usually a boat. Then there is the shorter term loan, running from 
3 to 5 years, for gear. Seines, for instance, have a life of 3° years; 
engines, say 5 or 6, something like that, and so on, and there is an 
annual or possibly somewhat ‘longer type of loan on repairs and re- 
newals, new propellers possibly, engines—that sort of thing, and then 
there is what is called a cannery account, although some of these are 
included in it, on which individuals can get advances on grub or oil 
or even maintenance of their families, but the secured loans are in 
terms mainly of boats and gear. 


With 168 delinquent, or in the process of liquidation, loans out 
of 376: 


It is no wonder that many Indians question whether their Government really 
means that it wants to help them. They can reasonably feel that those who talk 
most about helping them to succeed are doing much to prevent it. The great ma- 
jority of the money in these loans is for long-term assets—boats. The rest 
of the money was spent for shorter term assets, such as gear, which has a 
normal effective life of up to 5 years, and shorter annual investment in repairs 
and renewals and for maintenance of crews and their families. Delinquency 
occurs when the interest on these loans and a previously agreed upon portion 
of the capital outlay are not paid at the end of a season of fishing. Elsewhere 
in the business world loans on long-term assets usually bear some relation 
to their probable effective life, and a corrective for most of these loans on boats 
would be to consider that factor in terms of repayment. Success in fishing for 
salmon is a variable, since the numbers of fish available vary greatly from year 
to year, and the places where they congregate or move also differ. The fish 
and Wildlife Service believe that their regulations with respect to salmon will 
result in larger runs in future years, and that the regulations in force will 
continue this supply. This seems to be so in the light of the past few seasons 
and it would be wise to treat present delinquency in the light of future possi- 
bilities. 
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I am told that some boats that were threatened with foreclosure a year ago 
are now in the clear— 
and this has been a peculiar year, by the way, because the boats that 
were able to do outside fishing did very well and the boats that were 
inside fishers did poorly, and, therefore, some of the boats that had 
the larger loans and were able to get outside, did come out. 

Mr. Knox. Does your knowledge or experience in the fishing in- 
dustry lead you to believe that the fish go in cycles? 

Dr. Russeit. I know this type of fish does. The Norwegian Ma- 
rine Museum, which is the controlling factor of the fishing industry 
in Norway, located at Bergen, has mapped out the cycles for their 
herring and sardine, and fish there very accurately. The knowledge 
that we have of the cycles and return of salmon, both on the east and 
the west coasts, are of that type, but we do not have that type of fish, 
say, tuna or mackerel, cod and that sort of thing. We don’t know 
what the cycle is there; at least, I don’t. [Reading from statement :] 

And other boats that were foreclosed on would have been in the clear had 
they been able to fish outside this season. The Congress was well aware that 
the assets of the Indians could not then be administered on an equal basis with 
those underwritten by commercial banks. It knew that it might be a long time 
before the Indian economy, the technical ability of the Indians to maintain these 
assets, and the condition of the assets themselves should meet the standards of 
commercial banking. Hence the revolving fund, the low rate of interest, and 
the provisions in the act for rules and regulations. 


The real security in this program and the ultimate protection of the revolving 
fund— 


It would seem to me— 


lie in the gradual and uninterrupted increase in the welfare of these people, 
It is a long-time projection into the future, and it has not been adequately met 
in the operation of the act here in Alaska. Almost nothing has been done in 
20 years to meet these needs, without which the entire program must fail, and 
it is high time to start now. The possibilities appear to me to lie in two 
directions— 


First of all: 


1. Through improving the present occupations. Employment of Indians in 
the canneries is hardly better today than it was when the canneries were 
started. The proportion of Indians to non-Indians is somewhat better, but the 
better paid positions and the technical positions are almost invariably held by 
non-Indians, many of whom are not even residents of Alaska. 


I don’t know the actual statistics on that, but I venture to believe 
that 65 or 70 percent of the top-paying positions in the Indian can- 
neries are not Alaskans. They come from the States. 

Mr. Knox. Do you feel that the Indian population is competent to 
take over these positions / 

Dr. Russeiy. As of now? 

Mr. Knox. Yes. 

Dr. Russety. No. 


Thousands of dollars of much-needed local revenue would come to these 
communities if a double-barreled training program were introduced. These 
people are just as capable of learning as anyone else. They have not been 
given the opportunity to learn, nor have they taken it. On-the-job training 
could have been instituted in the canneries long since; capable prospects could 
have been selected for adult training somewhere during the winter months; 
and the vocational schools could have arranged for specific prejob training for 
the canneries both for men and for women. These are the responsibilities of 
the educational branch of the area office and are necessary steps in carrying 
out the mandates of the loan program— 


and they simply have not been touched—this is another parenthesis. 
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The cannery superintendents themselves say that they would be 
vlad to have Indians in these positions, but they can’t get them. 
They don’t go on to say that no attempt is made to train them for 
those positions. 


The second way of dealing with this is—through extending or expanding the 
processing of raw materials or natural resources that are now neglected, and 
through the development of new industries. Even the people who service the 
summer recreational areas of our country, such as Cape Cod and the rest of 
New England, the Poconos of Pennsylvania, the northern tip of Michigan, or the 
lake country of Minnesota, find a profitable 2 months too short a work year 
to provide adequate living under modern conditions. A 2-month work year is 
equally inadeqaute for these Indians, even if it is a prosperous one. They justi- 
fiably want nowadays a living comparable with that of other Americans: hous- 
ing, sewage disposal, running water, sanitation, telephones, radio and tele- 
vision, roads, automobiles, and better food and clothing, all of which you and I 
enjoy and very little of which they have. Some communities have ideas that 
require investment under this program for fish freezers so that other fish than 
salmon can stretch the fishing season from 2 months to 4, for lumber mills and 
timber rigs to provide new work in fall and winter, for boat yards and for 
other equipment capable of providing employment for hundreds of Indians who 
now have nearly 10 months to get ready for their annual fishing. (See note 9.) 

No major changes in the native Alaskan economy are likely to result if com- 
parable education or training is not undertaken. The purpose of education is to 
shortcut the trial and error of human experience and allow new generations 
to build on the successes of the old, without going through their successions of 
failures. Leadership, such as the Alaska Native Service, that undertakes to in- 
troduce new means of living to a group, must assume the responsibility for 
teaching that group how to make use of or adjust to that living. It is in this 
area that the reasons for failure in the present situation can be found— 


right smack down into the boat loans and community operations. 


Education in such a situation as this must be construed broadly so as to meet 

the needs of the people on all of the levels where they are; social, intellectual, 
vocational, technical, and professional. 
There has not even been an adequate attempt made to teach these 
people how to run these businesses or to take over increasing amounts 
of responsibility. As a matter of fact, it appears to me that the 
amount of responsibility is less than it was when the canneries were 
taken over. 

To deal only with the problem of literacy on an intellectual plane— 
as in these schools and that sort of thing— 
is to neglect the equal need of literacy in home and town planning, in voca- 
tional growth, in technical competence, and in professional service. The future 
of these people is dependent upon meeting, I believe, the full intent of the Con- 
gress in creating the Wheeler-Howard Act. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Dr. Russell, may I ask you one question at that 
point? I believe you testified earlier today that you had a conversa- 
tion with a Mr. Ripke, the assistant head of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for southeastern Alaska, at which time he said—and I can’t 
quote your exact words, but he said generally that “It doesn’t pay; 
you can’t worry about these people; you can’t teach them anything 
anyway. 

Dr. Russecy. He was talking about the adult Indians. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The adult Indian; yes. 

Now I would like to get. your feelings: Do your own views, on the 
basis of your contacts with the natives in the villages, coincide with 


that statement of Mr. Ripke’s negative attitude of “nothing can be 
done for the natives” ? 
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Dr. Russe... Not at all. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You feel that they are capable of learning how to hold 
supervisory positions ? 

Dr. Russexx. I think there is not a position in any of these can- 
neries that could not be filled by Indians who were competently 
educated for it. 

Mr. Horrman. Would you repeat that answer again, please ? 

Dr. Russet. I do not think that there is a position in any of these 
cooperative canneries that could not be filled by Indians who are now 
here in Alaska, if those Indians were competently educated for those 
jobs. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Well, then the substance of your answer is that, 
if the man is qualified for the job, he is qualified for that job; isn’t it? 

Dr. Russeiu. He is at the present ? 

Mr. Horrman. That is what you said, that is what it boils down 
to; admit that; also admit that an Irishman or a Swede or a Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman—as I am—if I am properly qualified for a job 
up here, I am properly qualified. That is what you are saying, isn’t 
it ? 

Dr. Russet... Certainly. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Well, now, Doctor, in view of your answer—— 

Mr. Horrman. It boils down to, if 2 and 2 make 4, 2 and 2 make 4. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Sometimes I am not so sure. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, I am not either after listening to some of the 
witnesses. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Doctor, in view of your last answer to me, do you have 
any concrete recommendations on what the Bureau of Indain Affairs 
could do to build up an instruction and training program for Indians 
to work in the co-op canneries in supervisory capacities ? 

Dr. Russert. I think that it is their responsibility to do that. 
They have two fine schools for prejob training; they could set up 
on-the-job training. It would be a whole lot cheaper to do that than it 
would be to give the doles. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Do you think the reason that they have not done 
this is the general negative policy or general negative thought by 
the top-level people in the Bureau of Indian Affairs here in Al: iska, 
where they say tii ot e can’t do anything about it anyway, so let’s not 
worry about it” 

Dr. Russet. T hat is only one man’s opinion—and I can’t say. Why 
not ask them why it isn’t done ? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Certainly we will; that is what we are going to do. 
But certainly it must be the policy of the Bureau, because there 
doesn’t seem to be anything set up to show otherwise. 

Dr. Russet. I believe that myself, but I have not heard them 
say it. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Now, you also said something about the regulations 
were not flexible. Now, can you tell us how to make these regula- 
tions flexible to meet the situation ? 

Dr. Russeiy. No, I can’t tell you how to do it. I don’t want to— 
it is a—I can tell you how the commercial companies do it. The com- 
mercial companies do whatever is within the law that will make these 
fishermen, make the jobs that they want in these canneries attractive 
to the fishermen. In other words, they will take their mortgages, 
they will make the mortgage payments fit their needs, plus their living 
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ability; they will reduce the interest to zero and so on. They don't 
do that 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That is for the purpose of getting fish ? 

Dr. Russet. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you know any commercial fishery in Alaska that 
trains Indians and puts them in supervisory capacities ? 

Dr. Russet. No, I do not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Are there any Indians working in supervisory capa- 
cities in commercial fisheries in Alaska ? 

Dr. Russeii. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Knox. No questions. 

Dr. Russeti. The problem in these cooperative canneries was 
simply the initial establishment of these canneries, which was to pro- 
vide the maximum of Indian employment. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I can definitely see your reasoning for your point 
of view. This was a program set up for the betterment of the eco- 
nomic conditions of Indians, and if there was a training program to 
put Indian men and women in supervisory positions in canneries, cer- 
tainly that would help carry out the intent of Congress in the act. 

Dr. Russeiy. Take, for instance, a cannery where twenty-five or 
thirty thousand dollars of the cannery income is going into super- 

visory positions in the period of 2 months. Think what that $30,000 
would do if it were earned and spent in a community like Angoon. 
It just —— rejuvenate the place. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions at this 
point ¢ 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Do you work for some foundation ? 

Dr. Russeti. No. 

Mr. Horrman. What organization, nonprofit organization ? 

Dr. Russex. I don’t work for anybody but my self right now. 

Mr. Horrman. I know, but when you made this investigation, you 
were an officer or ‘employ ee 

Dr. Russet... I was an officer of the association—— 

Mr. Horrman. Will you please wait until I get through with the 
question, and then I will try to reciprocate by waiting until you get 
through with your answer, if it is to the point. 

Now, you worked, when you were up here, you were an officer or 
employee of what nonprofit organization ? 

Dr. Russeitx. Have you finished vour question ? 

Mr. Horrman. When I pause that way, for a couple of seconds, I 
have finished. 

Dr. Russeri. Well, I wasn’t quite sure, because you have paused 
before. 

Mr. Horrman. And I may pause again. 

Dr. Russetn. I was the second vice president of the Association on 
American Indian Affairs, which has its central office in New York 
City. 

Mr. Horrman. And which at that time was financed in what way? 

Dr. Russeti. Mainly by memberships and in part by contributions. 

Mr. Horrman. From whom ?—individuals or organizations? 

Dr. Russeiti. From individuals, mainly non-Indians, all over the 
United States, who are interested in seeing to it that some of the 

Mr. Horrman. Abuses-— 
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Dr. Russett. Abuses of Indians would be corrected. 

Mr. Horrman. Was there any foundation in back of it ? 

Dr. Russet. None I know of; we had foundation support for 
certain specific things. 

Mr. Horrman. And did any foundation contribute toward the 

Dr. Russe.y. Not toward my coming up here; no. 

Mr. Horrman. No; to the funds of the organization of which you 
were an officer or employee ? 

Dr. Russetn. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Horrman. What foundations ? 

Dr. Russert. The Whitney Foundation has given us money; the 
Field Foundation has given money for certain projects. I can’t tell 
you others; there are a number of others. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You say “Field Foundation’; Marshall Field 
Chicago? 

Dr. Russet. In Chicago; yes. Over the years, we have had money 
from foundations, but never for general support, always for a specific 
purpose. 

Mr. Horrman. And all of those funds which were contributed to 
that organization came from those who had acquired them through the 
operation of private enterprise ? 

Dr. Russeu. [have no way of knowing that. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, you don’t know of any money which came 
into the organization which you represented which came from a Gov- 
ernment agency, oben 

Dr. Russety. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Horrman. And you were here in Alaska approximately 3 
weeks ? 

Dr. Russett. No; I was here less than that, about 10 days. 

Mr. Horrman. Had you ever been here before ? 

Dr. Russevu. Never. 

Mr. Horrman. So that your conclusions are based upon a 10-day 
visit to Alaska, what you found in the records of the Department and 
from interviews with people who live here ¢ 

Dr. Russevy. But not all Alaska—just the southeastern portion, 
and only nine communities. 

Mr. Horrman. And from that examination and what you found, you 
feel qualified to recommend to the Department of the Interior and to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs how their program should be operated ? 

Dr. Russeiy. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, you did that, didn’t you ? 

Dr. Russetx. In part, but not in full. 

Mr. Horrman. Insofar as you made recommendations, you feel that 
you were and are qualified to do so? 

Dr. Russet... Quite so, sir. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Quite so, you say, and you think that you could have 
done a better job had you been in charge of that Department than 
those people who may have had years of experience and who had lived 
with some of the problems for years ? 

Dr. Russewy. I think I could doa much better job. 

Mr. Horrman. A much better job—10 days—well, you are a doctor 
of what ¢ 

Dr. Russeiu. Philosophy. 

Mr. Horrman. Ever have any experience at all—— 
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Dr. Russevi. In what? 

Mr. Horrman. Ever have any experience at all 

Mr. Cuuporr. I think we should have a set of ground rules as to 
how much of a pause means the end of a question. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, I again thank the chairman profusely and en- 
thusiastically for his suggestion. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Thank you, Mr. Hoffman. . 

Dr. RusseLy. Would you repeat your question, please 4 

Mr. Horrman. What experience have you had in operating pri- 
vate business ¢ 

Dr. Russetx. None at all. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Dr. Russe. None at all. 

Mr. Horrman. What. experience—and I assume that includes the 
catching of salmon, the processing, the storage—wait a minute, I 
haven't paused—and the processing 

Dr. Russeiy. Well, but I haven’t finished the answer to the ques- 
tion either. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, what question are you answering now? Go 
ahead ; let’s save time. 

Dr. Russetn. No; you asked me if I have ever run anything in 
private business, and it occurred to be that for 15 years of my life 
I was running a department in a large private business. 

Mr. Horrman. What was the business? 

Dr. Russeitx. I was the head of the department of education of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 

Mr. Horrman. Was that a moneymaking organization that you 
were operating ¢ 

Dr. Russert. Well, I was operating an organization that was 
making money; yes. 

Mr. Horrman. In education ? 

Dr. Russet. Education. 

Mr. Horrman. What institution was it, if “institution” is the 
proper word ? 

Dr. Russeti. The American Museum of Natural History. 

I was making nearly a half a million dollars a year in my depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Horrman. Was that Government-operated ? 

Dr. Russetn. Private; that was why I hesitated to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Horrman. And where was that ? 

Dr. Russeiy. In New York City. 

Mr. Horrman. A museum ? 

Dr. Russet. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. They didn’t manufacture anything, did they ? 

Dr. Russet. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. They did? 

Dr. Russeiu. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, what did you have to do with that? 

Dr. Russet. Well, anything that helped people better to under- 
stand the—— 

Mr. Horrman. No, no; what did you manufacture ? 

Dr. Russeti. I am trying to tell you 
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Mr. Horrman. Sleds? Toys? Scientific instruments, or what? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Well, now, Mr. Hoffman, I mean—let’s not get. this 
off into a circus. Now, you asked the witness what he manufactured 
and he wanted to tell you, then you said “sleds and toys.” I don’t 
know whether that is supposed to be funny or whether you are really 
serious about it. 

Mr. Horrman. No, no; not funny at all. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, let me say this: if the gentleman from 
Michigan wants to ask a question, let. him propound the question 
and then let the witness answer it. 

Mr. Horr. $ I will. 

Mr. Jones. I don’t think the gentleman from Michigan is trying to 
permit the witness to answer. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, it just seems to be a difference of opinion. 

Mr. Jones. I am willing to note the difference of that opinion, and 
he is a member of this committee. I think the Chair will instruct this 
witness that he has the right to answer it. 

Mr. Horrman. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Let us proceed. 

Dr. Russet. | operated a bookshop in the Museum 

Mr. Horrman (to Mr. Jones). Will you quit talking so he can 
answer ¢ 

Mr. Jones. No; I won’t quit talking 

Mr. Horrman. All right, go ahead 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Let’s have order and, secondly, Mr. Hoffman, if you 
ask the witness a question 

Mr. Horrman. Let’s just put in the record your usual lecture. Let’s 
go ahead. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, now, you can’t make a circus out of me. You 
might be able to do it out of the w itness, Mr. Hoffman, but I am chair- 
man of this subcommittee and I am going to exercise my rights as 
chairman. This wouldn't be the first time you tried to do this, but 
you are not going to do it. 

Now, if you ask the witness a question, give him an opportunity to 
answer; don’t ask him a question and answer it for him and try to get 
that in the record. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that this witness is a 
voluntary witness. He has the right to make the statement before the 
subcommittee at the invitation of the subcommittee. If there is a 
question propounded to him, he should have the right to respond to 
the question to the best of his ability, even though it is not suitable to 
the gentleman from Michigan. I would state that this is no way to 
operate the business of the “sube ‘committee, by trying to intimidate the 
witness or place in his mouth the answers the ‘gentleman from Michigan 
is trying to obtain. 

Mr. Horrman. With all of which, both the statement by the chair- 
man and with the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Jones, I wholeheart- 
edly agree, and the audience and those who read the record will judge 
whether I have interrupted him and whether he has answered the 
questions. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, Mr. Hoffman 

Mr. Horrman. I will say to the witness, I have not the slightest 
objection to your answering to the fullest extent, any question T ask, 
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but I would like, as a matter of courtesy, to have you first confine your 
answer to my question. 

Mr. Jones. I certainly do not think that is unreasonable. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Dr. Russell, I want to say this to you: We are not 
interested in any audience reaction here—this is a serious problem. 
If it were not such a serious problem, I would not have come 4,500 
miles from my home to spend 2 days in Juneau, Alaska, listening to 
witnesses. I thought it was a serious problem; I thought it was some- 
thing that Congress should worry about. Iam ‘interested in the Indian 
problems of Alaska. As chairman of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works and Resources, it is my duty to be interested in them. I want 
to say I don’t care what the audience thinks or whether they like it or 
whether they don’t like it; what we are trying to do is to get the facts 
on the record. I want the facts from you : and not what some member 
of this subcommittee tries to get you to say, something that you don’t 
want to say. 

Dr. Russeti. Mr. Hoffman, in answer to your question, I was given 
the problem in the American Museum of dealing with all of the activi- 
ties that helped the people to understand better the contents of the 
museum ; therefore, I ran the bookshop, which was a book and souvenir 
shop and which grossed about $150,000 a year. I ran the manufactur- 
ing of slides, photographs, and motion pictures and things like that, 
which grossed another $150,000 a year. 

I ran the 80 teachers in the museum who taught 250,000 schoolchil- 
dren in New York City, which brought in another $150,000 a year, and 
I had a guiding service and other things of that kind. 

I have been a working person all of my life. I started in a southern 
lumber mill at 5 cents an hour, and was a floor boss when 15 years 
old at 10 cents an hour, over 80 men and boys. 

[ have dealt with problems of education and problems of adjustment 
to people all my life, and I feel perfectly competent to discuss the 
fiscal problems of the salmon industry in this connection. 

Mr. Horrman. Are you through ¢ 

Dr. Russet.. Quite. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, my question was and is, in what manufactur- 
ing, merchandising, or transportation business have you had ex- 
perience ¢ 

Dr. Russeis. I have just answered that question, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. As I understand your answer, it does not include any 
experience in either manufacturing merchandise, in selling it or in 
transporting it; is that right or am 1 wrong ? 

Dr. Russet. You are quite wrong. 

Mr. Horrman. Quite wrong; well, then, just what manufacturing 
business, what articles, for example, have you assisted in manufac- 
turing, selling or transporting ¢ 

Dr. Russet. I told you that I ran the book and souvenir business in 
the museum. I told you that we manufactured slides, we manufac- 
tured reproductions of things in the museum, we manfactured vx- 
hibits—for sale, for distribution—we manufactured moving pictures 
and, as I have told you all of that before, I thought that that was 
complete. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. Then perhaps—— 

Dr. Russeiy. I also worked in agriculture and was the head of a 
900-acre farm for a number of years before I went into teaching. 
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Mr. Horrman. Have you finished ? 

Dr. Russreiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Perhaps I didn’t understand your answer correctly. 
What was your position when you were manufacturing for the organ- 
ization by which you were employed? What did you do—did you run 
mac hines, oversee it, or what was your position 

Dr. Russet. I was the responsible executive in charge. 

Mr. Horrman. The top man? 

Dr. Russeit. The top man. 

(Mr. Hoffman requested that a letter from the American Museum 
of Natural History, to which museum Dr. Russell refers, be inserted 
at this point. The letter follows :) . 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
New York, N. Y., October 10, 1957. 
Hon. CLARE E. HorrMan, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. HorrMAn: Dr. Charles Russell was employed as chairman of the 
education department of the American Museum of Natural History from 
February 1, 1938, until September 30, 1953. 

He was head of an expanding department that eventually included public 
and private school education in museum subjects, popular publications, ‘the 
children’s cafeteria, guest services, the information desks, the department’s car- 
penter shop, temporary exhibition, the slides library, the film library, the photo- 
graphic division, audiovisual aids, motion picture projection, music and dance 
programs, public relations, radio, and the bookshop. The maximum number of 
people within the department of education was 86, including the chairman. 

We never had any net profit on the overall operations in the activities of 
Dr. Russell’s charge. But the word “profit” for an institution like ours, can, 
of course, be interpreted in many ways. For instance, the bookshop, which was 
under Dr. Russell’s charge when he was here, has always shown a good gross 
profit, but when salaries, overhead, etc., are counted in, the net profit is, of 
course, very much less. In other activities than the direct sale of books, it is 
much more difficult to arrive at a precise figure for the net, because people in 
permanent salary positions look after these activities along with many other 
functions. One might prehaps even raise the question of whether the transfer of 
the budget for an educational function like the platoon program from the private 
funds available to the museum to funds provided for by the city, should or should 
not be considered a profit in the sense of a gain to the museum’s own private 
funds’ budget. With so many ways of interpreting profits, many different figures 
ean be arrived at, all of which would be correct on their own partieular promises. 
But the overall operations of all the activities in Dr. Russell’s charge were never, 
as a whole, profitable, but always based on substantial provisions made from 
the museum’s private income and from city grants. Against the overall expendi- 
tures there was always some offsetting income from those of the acitvities which 
involved the sale of services or materials. 

Yours very truly, 
A. E. Parr, Director. 


Mr. Horrman. You said, if I understood you correctly, that nothing 
had been done in the past 20 years to better the conditions of the 
Indians. Did you say that? 

Dr. Russety. I did not say that. 

Mr. Horrman. What did you say ? 

Dr. Russexu. I said that nothing had been done, as far as I knew, 
in the last 20 years to deal with the education of these Indians for 
these particular jobs in canneries. 

Mr. Horrman. And you advocate educating the Indians through 
schools, to be qualified to hold all the executive positions? 

Dr. Russet. No; I did not say that either. 
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Mr. Horrman. Do you or don’t you? I don’t know. 

Dr. Russeiy. No. 

Mr. Horrman. To what extent would you have an educational 
program ¢ 

Dr. Russet. I would have an educational program in the prejob 
classifications of the vocational schools at Mount Edgecumbe and at 
Wrangell Institute that would teach young Indian boys and girls 
the fundamentals of the operation of these canneries, together with 
the technical practice that would enable them to be apprentices when 
the canneries were in actual operation. 

In addition to that, I would see to it that there was on-the-job train- 
ing for men and for women, adult men and adult women, in the can- 
neries when the canneries were in operation, with a view to having 
counterparts for each of the main positions so that the Indians would 
have a chance to develop in those positions. 

In addition to that, | would set up part-time work in the winter- 
time, either classes or shopwork or something of that kind, that would 
supplement both of those other forms of education. In other words, I 
would set up an extension service. 

Mr. Horrman. So that any Indian would have the opportunity to 
get technical education ? 

Dr. Russet... For the purpose of these canneries; yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Just confined to those ¢ 

Dr. Russet. We were talking about those. I don’t know what— 
there are other forms of vocation, Mr. Hoffman, that ought to be cared 
for too, but I thought you were confining your remarks to this partic- 
ular problem that I had raised. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, of course, if all of the Indians, or any ap- 
preciable percentage of them, were trained for those higher technical 
jobs, there would be altogether too many available for the positions 
that were available, wouldn’t there ? 

Dr. Russeii. No; I don’t think that there would be anything like 
that, because there are also many other types of attractive jobs that 
they would be working on, like the fishing and things of that sort. 
I don’t think that you could get too many. 

Mr. Horrman. Even if you offered technical training to practically 
everyone, you think there would a be technical jobs available? 


Dr. Russet. No, I do not. I do not think you would have that 
many students. 


Mr. Horrman. What? 

Dr. Russeii. I don’t think you would have that many students or 
applicants. I don’t think there are that many people. If you could 
only go out and visit some of these canneries like at Kake or Klawock 

Hydaburg, you would see. These are tiny villages of 50 or 60 
houses, 50 or 60 families, and there is just as much variation in their 
ambitions as there would be in 50 families anywhere else, and you 
don’t have a superfluous numberof applicants for any of the technical 
jobs that we have. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say, in your Spnainn, there would not. be 
so many apply or be capable of qualifying 

Dr. Russect. And if they did, then I would- a 

Mr. Horrman. Now who is interrupting ? 

Dr. Russevi. I beg your pardon, sir. 
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Mr. Horrman. Well, I beg yours, too. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Let’s take a 5-minute recess to give the stenographer 
a rest. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee was recessed for 5 minutes.) 

Mr. Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

I don’t think Mr. Hoffman is finished. 

Mr. Horrman. My recollection is that you said there should be 
some provision in the contract so that where these men had Gov- 
ernment assistance in obtaining a boat, they should sell the catch 
to the association they contracted for ; is that right 2 

Dr. Russeiy. I don’t understand what you are saying. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Dr. Russeiu. I don’t understand it. Either I didn’t hear you or 
I didn’t make any sense out of the words. If you could say it 
again—— 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Is my understanding correct when I say that 
I thought you testified that there should be some provision in the 
contract. that those who caught the fish with the aid a_ boat 
financed in part or in ane by the Government, should be required 
to sell their fish to the association cannery ¢ 

Dr. Russett. There is that requirement, I think, in most of the 
associations where there are community canneries. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; that is what I was asking. I theught—I just 
gave you an ex: :mple—— 

Dr. Russeiu. I know them. 

Mr. Horrman. I just put it on the record. You see, the record 
doesn’t show all you know. 

As a condition of obtaining an extension on the repayment sched- 
ule under the agreement, of whatever his name is, “I hereby agree” — 
we or I—“to deliver all seine-caught fish to them during the salmon 
fishing,” so that provision for the Indian Bureau would sa feguard the 
loan to a certain extent, by putting in that requirement, 

Dr. Russeiyu. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. So you are not criticizing the contract on that? 

Dr. Russextu. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Now you said something about the commercial can- 
neries favoring their debtors by extending loans at the time of repay- 
ment and similar things, didn’t you? 

Dr. Russett. Making it more attractive; yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Making it more attractive; now, did you also indi- 
vate that the Bureau was not doing anything of that kind ? 

Dr. Russety. No. 

Mr. Horrman. As a matter of fact, the agency in charge has, time 
and time again, extended the time of payment, repayment, hasn’t it? 

Dr. Russeiu. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Even where the Government was almost certain to 
sustain a loss? 

Dr. Russetz. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you know—have you seen any of those? 

Dr. Russet. I don’t know about them. 

Mr. Horrman. For example, where a boat owner and his wife 


started with a thousand dollar loan and they ran it up to fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars? 
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Dr. Russeiy. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know about instances of that kind; that 
would indicate that they were not, you might say, intent upon de- 
priving anyone of a Christmas, w ouldn’t it? 

Dr. Russexe. If there are such ¢ ases, I suppose that is true, but I 
don’t know of any. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you intend by your testimony, when you re- 
ferred to this incident where—I was out of the room at the time— 
to someone who was deprived of a Christmas, as an overall policy of 
the Bureau to bear down on borrowers ? 

Dr. Russeii. The difference between 

Mr. Horrman. No; listen to my question, please. 

Dr. Russet. I am answ ering your question, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. No; I didn’t 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, now, Mr. Hoffman, why don’t you let the 
gentleman answer the question? He gets two words out of his mouth 
and you interrupt him and say he isn’t answering your question. Now 
how do you know whether he is going to answer it or not until he 
answers it ? 

Mr. Horrman. Well, Mr. Chudoff, now if you will listen to my 
question—— 

Mr. Cruporr. Oh, I have listened to every word you have said, 
Mr. Hoffman. I couldn’t get off my guard for a second. 

Mr. Horrman. And I asked a very, very simple question. You 
have criticized me repeatedly because I interrupted or something. 
All I am asking is what might be characterized as fair, decent treat- 
ment, the same as you afforded the members on the other side of the 
table; that’s all. 

Let’s let the reporter read my question. 

Mr. Cuvuporr (to reporter). Will you read the question, please, and 
will you answer the question after it is read, please, Dr. Russell ? 

Reporrer. “Did you intend by your testimony, when you referred 
to this incident where—I was out of the room at the time—to some- 
one who was deprived of a Christmas, as an overall policy of the 
Bureau to bear down on borrowers?” 

Mr. Horrman. Well, go ahead, Doctor, say anything you want to. 
1 will ask it again, if he want, if I may. 

Dr. Russeti. No, I didn’t intend that. 

Mr. Horrman. You realize, Doctor, do you not, that the citation 
of any instance or case where there has been hardship or suffering ap- 
peals to the emotions of people generally ? 

Dr. Russeiz. Is that.a question ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Dr. Russeiy. Sometimes. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say, if I wanted to sway an audience or 
a jury and appeal to their emotions, it is often effective ? 

Dr. Russevy. I will agree to that. 

Mr. Horrman. Now you picked out one case where there was hard- 
ship resulting because the Government enforced a contract; did you 
not ? 

Dr. Russeiy. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know of any others? 
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Dr. Russetu. Yes. I don’t know any other Christmas cases, but I 
know of other cases. I can’t cite them here, but I have them in my 
notes and could present them to you. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, there is case after case in the record, is there 
not, where communities and individuals borrowed money but, because 
of circumstances beyond their control, they could not ee payment to 
the Government ? 

Dr. Russeti. That may be; I don’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. And did you find any evidence in your 10 days’ inves- 
tigation that anyone connected with the Service did anything except 
his duty to make a collection 

Dr. Russeizi. No; I did not. 

Mr. Horrman. Then hardship naturally resulted because of the 
circumstances ? 

Dr. Russecy. Because of the circumstances in the Alaska Native 
Service. 

Mr. Horrman. Circumstances in the Alaska Native Service; you 
say ? 

Dr. Russet. Regulations. 

Mr. Horrman. Circumstances often beyond the control of the 
borrower ¢ 

Dr. Russexx. I don’t understand that reference. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, it amounts to this, that the borrower was unable 
to pay because, for instance, no fish. 

Dr. Russeiu. So. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, that you understand ? 

Dr. Russeiy. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And at the same time, in connection with that same 

case, the Bureau officials were under an obligation to attempt to collect; 
were they not ? 

Dr. Russetn. Exactly, and did you also hear the recommendation 
that I made to correct that ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Dr. Russet. The regulation should be changed. 

Mr. Horrman. And your recommendations came after the event, sort 
of a hindsight propostion ? 

Dr. Russevi. How else could it come? That is the way you learn. 

Mr. Horrman. But your suggesting it didn’t do the official who 
enforced the loan return any good; did it ? 

Dr. Russeii. By this hearing, which is designed to correct it in 
the future; that is the reason you are here. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; I assume that, so that the official who foreclosed 
in that particular case had to choose between forgiving or postponing 
the debt and complying with his legal duty; didn’t he? 

Dr. Russetz. He did, and I brought up the matter to show the 
difference between that and the way that the commercial canneries 
operate. That sort of thing drove this fellow away from the cannery 
and into the arms of a commercial cannery, and that helped the home 
cannery to fail that year. 

Mr. Horrman. Go ahead, if you want to read. 

Dr. Russeti. I was trying to find the place where I was reading, 
presenting the evidence, w hen you said you were out of the room. 

Mr. Horrman. W ell, you don’t need to; I got enough of it. 
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Dr. Russeiu. Well, apparently you didn’t have any of it if you were 
out of the room, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, that is another one of your conclusions. And 
it would be your conclusion that private enterprise, the commercial 
canneries, exercised a greater degree of forbearance and charitable- 
ness, kindness, than the Government officials, didn’t they ? 

Dr. Russet... No; because as I was trying to tell you when you 
asked the question first, this difference in the regulations has been 
between the two groups. In the commercial canneries the debt is 
paid in fish. In the community canneries, the debt is secured by the 
wife’s wages and has nothing to do with the commercial canner’s regu- 
lations. In this instance it was the wife’s wages which were being 
attached for her husband’s debts, because the Alaska Native Service 
requires not only a mortgage on the house as security, as well as a 
mortgage on the boat, but it also requires the security of a wife’s earn- 
ings, ‘and that was what was in question here. 

Mr. Horrman. And the commercial enterprise or corporation or 
individual was dealing with his own money; wasn’t he? 

Dr. Russetu. Well, the Indians say that the IRA money is their 
own money. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that an answer, do you consider, to my question ? 

Dr. Russexu. I think so. 

Mr. Horrman. As a matter of fact, the commercial canneries were 
dealing with their own money, were they not, regardless of what the 
Indians say; the commercial canners were dealing with their own 
money ¢ 

Dr. Russet... That is true. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, and the Government official of whose action I 
assume you complain, he was dealing with the taxpayers’ money, 
wasn’t he—other people’s money ? 

Dr. Russett. Which the Indians consider their money. 

Mr. Horrman. I know you have told me twice what the Indians 
said; now I am asking you what you said? 

Dr. RussetL. That is what I say, too. 

Mr. Horrman. It was their own money? 

Dr. Russeww. I think so. 

Mr. Horrman. It wasn’t the money of all the taxpayers? 

Dr. Russet... Yes; it came from all the taxpayers, but it was the 
Indians’ money. 

Mr. Horrman. In the sense that they pay taxes? 

Dr. Russet. No; in the sense that it was taken away from them 
originally and is returned to them in this way. That is the reason for 
this fund being set up. 

Mr. Horrman. How had the Government taken it away from them ? 

Dr. Russeiy. The Government had set up this fund simply as a 
partial return of what they had taken away from Indians in the last 
hundred years. That is the reason they are supporting the Indians 
today through the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Alaskan Indians 
were never conquered by the United States. They were transferred 
by the agreement with Russia in 1867, whereby they retained all of 
their previous lands and operations. Since that time their lands 
have been taken away from them for various purposes and their opera- 
tions have been interfered with in various ways, and as far as the 
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Alaska Act is concerned these moneys go to help them to rehabilitate 
their economic life. 

Indians consider it only a partial return for what is owed them. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say, because the Government had dealt 
with them as they consider—as you consider, as many people con- 
sider—unfairly, this is a repayment, an additional price that the 
Government was paying for Alaska? 

Dr. Russet. Well, I suppose, if you can say it that way—— 

Mr. Horrman. Your theory is that the Indians have been treated 
unfairly by the Federal Government and, therefore, as a matter of 
justice and equity, they are entitled to a return, to a certain extent, 
and that this is one way of getting that ? 

Dr. Russeiu. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, that would apply, I suppose, to all the 
Indians ? 

Dr. Russexy. It does. 

Mr. Horrman. Since the landing of the Pilgrims 

Dr. Russetu. No, it applies to two particular types. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, I will skip it; generally ? 

Dr, Russe.u. Not generally; partially, 

Mr. Horrman. All right. I understood from the books I have 
read we have been trying to rob the Indians ever since we landed 
here. That is to say, civilization has been marching on and the In- 
dians are getting out of the picture. 

That is all, Mr. Chudoff. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Knox, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Knox. I have a few questions, general questions. 

Dr. Russell, what year was your nonprofit corporation formed ? 

Dr. Russet. I don’t know. I think probably around 1933 or 
1934. It was a merger of two other Indian organizations; one of 
them, I think, was formed around 1933; a merger. 

Mr. Knox. Dr. Russell, for the period in which you were a part of 
the nonprofit corporation, did you, or did the corporation, file your 
reports with the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washing- 
ton, D.C. ? 

Dr. Russeiy. I think every report we have ever made has been sent 
to them at one time or another; yes. 

Mr. Knox. What were the results from the filing of these reports? 

Dr. Russety. I have not—are you speaking about personal reports 
of mine, or—— 

Mr. Knox. Not necessarily; any reports that possibly have been 
made. 

Dr. Russert. We have always had the very best of relations. 
These reports have been sent in by the Association on American In- 
dian Affairs and certainly considered by the Department. We have 
had very friendly relations with them. 

In some things we are in opposition; in many things, like this re- 
location problem, we uphold them. 

Mr. Kwox. Speaking of the relocation program, do you concur 
with the Bureau’s views that there must be a relocation program 
because of the fact of the depletion of the fishing industry in this 
particular area ? 

Dr. Russety, No, I do not. 

Mr. Knox. What do you recommend ? 
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Dr. Russeit. I recommend an immediate investigation by com- 
petent technical authorities of the various ways of extending the work 
year of these people. I feel that these island people are ready to 
try other things and by reason of the peculiar conditions, that there 
is plenty of vocational opportunity in the islands if it is properly 
exploited. 

Mr. Knox. Well, instead of calling it a relocation program, it would 
be a reevaluation of opportunities in Alaska, in order to—— 

Dr. Russexu. It is a rehabilitation 

Mr. Knox. Please let me finish. In order that we may enhance 
the opportunities of the Indian population to take additional re- 
sponsibilities upon themselves in order that they may assume a fully 
responsible position within their communities and the Territory in 
which they reside. 

Dr. Russet... Yes, I agree with that wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Knox. So, in other words, if the fishing industry is gradually 
deteriorating, then possibly this vast wealth of timber in Alaska 
should be exploited i in order to give them a different vocation to follow 
instead of just in the fishing industry ? 

Dr. Russety. That is one of my recommendations. 

Mr. Knox. Well, is it not true that the Bureau recommended that? 

Dr. Russexu. I have not heard of the Bureau’s recommending it. 

Mr. Knox. I have heard that they have recommended it. 

Dr. Russetx. It would be an excellent thing and should be started 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. Knox. Yes. It will take some time. I don’t think it can 
start in a week’s notice or a month’s notice or a year’s notice. I think 
it is going to take some time to develop. 

Dr. Russe. It only took the Japanese a year to get underway. 
That is one thing that sticks in the craw of these Indians, the Japa- 
nese exploitation of the Tongass National Forest; that they have been 
allowed to settle in Sitka, when a similar setup can’t be started for 
them. 

Mr. Knox. Are you acquainted with legislation which has been 
introduced in the Congress that would bring about settlement be- 
tween the Government and the Indians and restore the Indians to full 
citizenship and responsibility, as all other citizens are ? 

Dr. Russeiy. Lam. 

Mr. Knox. Do you believe that that is a sound program for the 
Federal Government to advance in the interests of the Indians? 

Dr. Russexy. I think it is a sound purpose, but I do not think it 
is asound program. 

Mr. Knox. Now you say a sound purpose but it is not a sound 
program ; why is it not a sound program ? 

Dr. Russett. Mainly because the economic and social and educa- 
tional, vocational, professional, status of Indians is below that in many 
instances of the areas in which they reside and around them. The 
result of that is that unless and until those inequalities, which were 
caused by our neglect of them over the years, until those inequalities 
are corrected, the Indians cannot be expected to assume what we all 
want for them eventually—full and complete opportunity of citi- 
zenship. 

I think the time will come if the Government is wise and slow 
and determined and honest about it, when the American Indian can 
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achieve that purpose. But the program that has been suggested for 
doing it, like, for instance, the termination program of the Klamath 
Indians or of the Menominee Indians, makes it dubious, because if 
you take a people that are unready for that sort of independent 
living before they are capable of assuming it, you will destroy it. 

Mr. Knox. You are fearful that the Indian today is incompetent 
to take over the responsibility and obligations of, well, operating a 
business or investment of any funds that he may receive from the 
Federal Government for his rights that he claims as a tribe; is that 
right? You don’t feel he is ready yet ? 

Dr. Russeiu. Some Indians are ready—— 

Mr. Knox. Yes. 

Dr. Russeti. And those Indians that are ready ought to be allowed 
to carry that on. Other Indians are not ready. It is a very difficult 
thing to know what the yardstick is, but the yardstick of competence 
could be quickly worked ae 

Mr. Knox. Well, in the case of the Menominee Indians of the State 
of Wisconsin, who have large tracts of virgin timber, are you aware 
that the Menominee Indians are very independent, and that if one of 
their tribe in any way has to receive any form of charity, whether it 
be from an organization or from the State or Federal Government, 
that tribe makes restitution of every penny that they receive? 

Dr. Russeti. Yes; lam. 

Mr. Knox. You know that; then you would feel possibly that the 
Menominee Indians were ready, would you not ? 

Dr. Russety. Just as ready as the Senecas or the St. Regis Mohawks 
or the present-day Navahos—but there are many others who are not— 
or the Cherokees or the Osage or any of those in Oklahoma; but 
because of other types of diffic ulty, the Indians at Pine Ridge or of 
Rosebud are not. 

Mr. Knox. Well, now—— 

Dr. Russeii. That is what I mean—that the difference is between 
the program and the purpose. 

Mr. Kwox. I believe in your testimony you stated that you felt that 
there were 60 to 70 percent of the top-level jobs in the canneries here 
in Alaska that may well be filled from the Indian population ? 

Dr. Russeiu. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Knox. You did not? Would you tell me what you did say? 
I may have misunderstood you. 

Dr. Russeiu. I thought that somewhere around 50 to 60 percent of 
the top-level jobs were held by non-Alaskans; that is what I said in 
that respect. I think all the jobs that are in the canneries could 
eventually be filled by Indians. 

Mr. Knox. Well, what are top-level jobs which should be filled by 
local Indians or Alaskans ? 

Dr. Russeiy. Well, managers, bookkeepers, cannery foremen, ma- 
chinists, carpenters, cooks, assistant cooks, bakers, storekeepers, assist- 
ant bookkeepers, washing-machine operators, firemen, salmon cooks— 
all of those. 

Mr. Kwox. Now, Dr. Russell, do you actually and honestly believe 
that the adult Indians have been basically prepared in education to 
fill these positions ? 

Dr. Russeiz. No; I do not. That is why I have asked that special 
education be given to them. 
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Mr. Knox. All right. I want to ask you one other question, and I 
would like to have your candid opinion of it. How do you rate the 
public-school system in Alaska to the public-school system in the 
States 4 

Dr. Russexy. I have no measure. 

Mr. Knox. You have no measure ¢ 

Dr. Russevy. I have only visited two of the schools in Alaska. Both 
of them are what you would call nonpublic schools. I have not visited 
any of the public schools because they were not running when I was 
here. 

Mr. Knox. I should like to deviate just a moment from you and 
ask Mr. Bartlett, How do you rate. the public-school system in Alaska 
to the public-school system in the States ¢ 

Mr. Barruert. Speaking personally, I believe for anyone who has 
observed the school system in Alaska I think it can be said very posi- 
tively and quite definitely that it is equal to the school system of any 
one of the States and superior to many. 

Mr. Knox. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Horrman. May Lask one question ? 

Mr. Knox. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Are the schools here segregated or not ? 

Mr. Bartrierr. There is no segregation in the Territorial school 
system. 

Mr. Knox. Now, Dr. Russell, I am most happy that Mr. Bartlett 
has answered in the affirm: ative, that they are rated as equal or better 
than the schools that we have in the States. You fully realize, Dr. 
Russell, that it is necessary to have the basic education before you are 
able to advance into some of the positions, the most important posi- 
tions that you have mentioned, those that should be manned today by 
the Indians or by the Alaskan people, do you not ? 

Dr. Russeii. Yes; I made that recommendation. 

Mr. Knox. Well, now, don’t you think the Territory of Alaska has 
made great strides—Mr. Bartlett says that the public school system 
here in Alaska is even superior in some instances to what we have in 
the States, so now I think the Government is doing a fine job of educat- 
ing the children. There is no segregation at all; the Indians, the 
Kiskimos, I would suppose, and the Aleuts and other citizens of Alaska 
are all attending the public schools, getting a basic education. So the 
day is not too far off when these people are actually going to be qualified 
to come in and take over these positions if they have a desire to do so. 

Dr. Russet... I don’t believe we are there, because these are technical 
positions and the education in the public schools is, at least up to the 
high school, is a general education. These require special vocational 
learning. 

Mr. Knox. Now, I don’t believe you mean to say that the good people 
of Alaska that have the responsibility of education of their youth are 
going to tell them, “You must stop here at this level”; there are other 
steps s that they may go through and continue their education. 

Dr. Russett. Surely. 

Mr. Knox. And you have faith in them, have you not ? 

Dr. Russe. Surely. 


Mr. Knox. I have—I don’t believe there is any community that does 
not—— 
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Dr. Russety. I don’t want to wait so long for these positions in the 
canneries to be filled by the high-school students who are entering high 
school now. I want the people who are now here in these towns to get 
into them, and that takes an entirely different form of education. 

Mr. Knox. Now, Doctor, you don’t tell me that you can take a man 
that is 40 or 45 or 50 years of age that has not had the basic education 
and educate him to come in and fill these positions, do you ? 

Dr. Russeti. No, but I can take a man who is 40 or 45 years of age 
who has had the basic education and do it, and there are lots of them. 

Mr. Knox. Well, then, if there are, then I think those persons should 
have some initiative in getting a higher education. 

Dr. Russeiu. Their cap: abilities have not been developed. 

Mr. Kwox. I didn’t receive all of my education in the little red brick 
school. 

Dr. Russetn. Nor did I. 

Mr. Knox. So I went out to achieve my education in other places, 
the same as many people send their children today, to colleges, thou- 
sands of miles from their homes. 

Now, I think the good people here in Alaska are going to do the very 
same thing, but still the individual must have that initiative, that he 
wants that higher education, that he wants to get higher in the world 
and he wants the basic education that he has already received that will 
allow him to reach his goal in life. 

Dr. Russety. Well, I agree with you completely, but give him the 
opportunity. You had a different background, and so did I. I had to 
peo the International Correspondence “School to get into college be- 

‘vause I was working. They have not got the opportunity and it. ought 
re be supplied for them. 

Mr. Knox. What I am trying to get at, Dr. Russell, is that the 
good people of Alaska have assumed their just responsibilities, along 
with what aid they can get from the Federal Government, in order 
to make available wie ational institutions to prepare their boys and 
girls of today with basic education so if they want to go on, which 
is required for college, that they must have this educs ation, but the 
individuals themselves must determine as to whether they want to 
goon. 

You cannot tell a person that there is no other course to choose, 
you have got to go to college, because those persons themselves must 
make that decision as to whether they want to go to college. Is that 
not true? 

Dr. Russeii. That is quite true. 

Mr. Knox. So, in other words, I think the day is coming and maybe 
you have people here in Alaska today that have the basic education. 
But they have to have the initiative to want to go out to some other 
place, Seattle or wherever it may be, in order that they may receive 
education on a higher level so they may be able to come back and 
fill these positions, which you say belong to the people in Alaska. 

Dr. Russety. I have no argument with you, Mr. Knox. I merely 
say that the people here—I have been in charge of extension work in 
a teachers college. I am an educator, and I can tell you this: Some 
people have ambitions when there is no opportunity to learn, but when 
there is opportunity to learn, there are infinitely more people, and this 
is an instance where I believe that if opportunity is provided, you 
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will get the response. If it is not provided, they have no place to go 
to get it. 

Mr. Knox. Now I think I should go to someone competent to an- 
swer this question. 

Mr. Bartlett, I would like to ask your opinion on whether the stu- 
dents here in Alaska have an opportunity to further their education: 
Do you have business colleges located some place in the Territory or— 
I don’t know of any colleges that you may have, but I would like to 
have you answer the question. 

Mr. Bartierr. We have, of course, some schools maintained by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs—Mount Edgecumbe over at Sitka and at 
Wrangell—those are for native children. Then we have the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, a college at Fairbanks. In addition there are a number 
of so-called community colleges throughout the Territory now in dif- 
ferent localities, which are affiliated with the University of Alaska. 

In testimony of the excellence of our school standards, I would like 
to state the fact that your charming and efficient reporter who is 
taking down the testimony now was born in Juneau and is a product 
of the Juneau schools. 

We have some excellent schools within the University of Alaska, 
technical schools. Others we do not have, and the students go south 
for those courses. 

Mr. Knox. All right. I would like to commend the Territory of 
Alaska for the forward thinking and determination in order to offer 
the people of Alaska right at home an opportunity for a higher edu- 

cation. I was under the i impression, I thought in my own mind, from 
the testimony of Dr. Russell, that these people were not given that 
opportunity for a higher education. 

Mr. Barrierr. I would like to say, first, that the Territory spends 
over 5 percent of its budget for education; second, even though we 
have good schools, it is not ‘alw: ays easy for an Indian child in Klawock, 
for example, whose parents have no money, to go to a distant point 
for high school, to a high school or a university, which is an economic 
problem, of course. 

Mr. Knox. But overall, the Territory has made great advances in 
bringing thope educational institutions up to a comparable level with 
the States? 

Mr. Barrett. I believe so. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Knox, will you yield for one question to the 
Delegate ? 

Mr. Knox. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you have, over across the river, one of the finest 
high schools in the country ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, which one are you referring to? We have so 
many of them 

Mr. Horrman. Someone was telling me last night that you have a 
magnificent high school, with a stage that goes up and down and all 
the up-to-date equipment 

Mr. Bartrterr. We have a good many high schools throughout the 
Territory, some in new buildings and others that do not have adequate 
buildings for the highest physical and educational standards, which 
are being replaced as rapidly as we are able to do so. 
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Dr. Russe... I was interested to note that the school I visited at 
Mount Edgecumbe, for one, is about the finest school of its type I 
have ever seen in my life. 

Mr. Horrman. Where is that? 

Dr. Russet. At Sitka. 

Mr. Kwox. You testified, I believe, Dr. Russell, that you had not 
had an opportunity to visit any of the public schools? 

Dr. Russeti. That is correct. 

Mr. Kwox. And that is the reason I directed the question to Mr. 
Bartlett, in order to get information as to what Alaska is doing as 
far as education is concerned, in order to equip the people of Alaska 
to a point where they would be able to come in and qualify for these 
jobs that you have said belong to the people of Alaska. 

Dr. Russriu. I am not sure, but I thought that the higher education 
of the Indian children was confined to Mount Edgecumbe. Do they 
go to other schools? 

Mr. Bartierr. At Wrangell Institute. 

Dr. Russeti. I mean besides Mount Edgecumbe and Wrangell? 

Mr. Barrierr. There are no other schools in the Territory main- 
tained by the Bureau. 

Dr. Russeti. No; but do they go to schools maintained by the 
Territory ? 

Mr. Bartierr. The University of Alaska. 

Dr. Russe. There are no secondary-education opportunities ex- 
cept those maintained by the Alaska Native Service? 

Ir. Bartierr. There is one other school, Sheldon Jackson Junior 
College at Sitka, which is maintained by the Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Knox. Does your school system here afford any vocational 
education ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes; in many instances it does. 

Mr. Knox. And dothey have adult-education classes ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes; many high schools have those classes, and in 
addition they are to be found in the community colleges, which I believe 
are at Ketchikan, Juneau, and Anchorage. 

Mr. Knox. Do you feel, Mr. Bartlett, that there have been adequate 
education facilities to take care of the need here in the Territory # 

Mr. Barrterr. I would say “No.” The reason for that is because 
we have such great spaces separating the different communities in 
Alaska, and there is a tremendous geographic area in terms of square 
miles in which there are no high schools. A child there may be re- 
quired to go several hundred miles to high school, and he finds himself 
unable to do so because he has no money, so I think we have a problem 
ahead of us of establishing more and more regional high schools just 
as fast as we are able to do so, and technical and vocational schools, too, 
but I think given the difficulties that were ours, that we have done 
really a creditable job to date. 

Mr. Knox. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Mr. Jones, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Jones. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuvporr. I just wanted to ask you one question. 

I think you testified, Dr. Russell, that where a fisherman transfers 
his allegiance, as it were, from a cooperative cannery to a private can- 
nery, he is allowed to pay back the loan that the private cannery has 
given him in order to pay off the co-op, in fish rather than dollars? 
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Dr. Russeiu. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Now, my understanding is that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is not allow ed to accept repayment of a loan in fish, but must 
have repayment in dollars. Do you think the regulations ‘should be 
changed to allow the fisherman to repay his loan in fish and if he got 
an extension, and he had a good fishing year the following year, “he 
could pay off his loan ? 

Dr. Russet. Yes; but the situation, Mr. Chudoff, is in the meaning 
of the word “fish” there; it is confined to that part of the boat shares 
that are applied to the boat debt. Now, I think I can explain it 
simply—suppose—— 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I understand what you are driving at, sir. 

Dr. Russet... “Fish” simply means the boat shares—— 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I understand. I don’t mean to say they take five fish 
and give them back—I mean the satel of the fish after it is converted 
intomoney, based upon the share of the catch by the particular debtor. 

Dr. Russevi. But in the Indian Affairs, or rather in the cooperative 
canneries, a man may have two shares in the boat and one personal cap- 
tain’s share and a seine share, and all of those are lumped together 
against the debt, so he could go home with nothing, while under the 
commercial setup, he at least goes home with the one share he earned 
as a fisherman in the boat. That is why they like to fish for the com- 
mercial cannery. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. All right. Thank you. I have no further questions, 
Dr. Russell. 

The subcommittee is certainly indebted to you for coming all the 
way to Alaska at your own expense to discuss with us this problem, 
which I think is a very acute one and a very necessary problem to be 
studied by Congress. 


Now, is Cyrus Peck here? Would you come up, Mr. Peck ? 


STATEMENT OF CYRUS PECK, GRAND SECRETARY, ALASKA 
NATIVE BROTHERHOOD 


Mr. Cuvuporr. Mr. Peck, I understand that you are here today to 
introduce certain resolutions, but before you do that, would you iden- 
tify yourself for the record, please ? 

Your full name, sir? 

Mr. Peck. Cyrus Peck is my name. I am the grand secretary of 
the Al: iska Native Brotherhood. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. And where do you reside, Mr. Peck ? 

Mr. Peck. I reside in Juneau. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Now, I understand your brotherhood, of which you 
are secretary, has passed certain resolutions at its last national con- 
vention which you want to offer to us to be placed in the record; is 
that right? 

Mr. Peck. That is correct, and I have other additional statements 
I would like to make in regard to salmon, the salmon canneries. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Well, now, will you offer the resolutions first and 
then go ahead with your testimony concerning the salmon canneries? 

Mr. Pecx. I would like to bring to your attention a resolution which 
was adopted at the last convention at Petersburg. In introducing this 
resolution, I wish to make a statement of the fact that the problems 
that confront the native people in Alaska are nothing new to the Con- 
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gress, and it is not a new problem to the officials of the Department 
of the Interior, for we have been prodding, presenting, and directing 
our complaints to this office from Secretary Ickes on to the present 
Secretary of the Interior. 

If you look into the files you will see complaints directed from the 
annual conventions that are held in Alaska, directed to the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

I have resolutions here I wish to introduce to you and to present 
to you for your consideration, one of which has been adopted by the 
convention “under the subject of IRA in Alaska—IRA-ow ned can- 
neries in Alaska, IRA loans in Alaska, IRA problems in the villages, 
IRA creating hardships on families in certain areas in Alaska—since 
this IRA corporation was organized—so this is an old battle cry from 
us Alaskan Indians to the C ‘ongr ess of the United States. 

Now, whether this is the first time it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress I do not know, but this I know: That the problem 
brought before you honorable Congressmen here is not a new problem 
in the office of the Department of the Interior, so to show you that 
this problem has been discussed in our conventions, I brought here 
Resolution No. 43, introduced by the Fisheries Committee at the forty- 
third annual convention of the Alaska Native Brotherhood and 
Sisterhood, which met at Petersburg, and it is directed to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

An investigation will show that the credit department not only 

takes all the boat earnings but also that of the Indian purchaser and 

the entire earnings of the purchaser’s wife, so wr the family is left 
destitute, although in some cases the Alaska Native Service offers 
relief from destitution. We cannot make a strong defensive measure 
of one which strips the purchaser of his earnings, but we believe that 
to take all the earnings of the wife is inhuman and not justified by 
any theory whatsoever. 

Mr. Knox. May I ask at that point, was that because of the fact—— 

Mr. Pecx. This is summed up by the delegates at the convention, 
taken from their experience. If you will let me get into that 

Mr. Knox. I want to ask you a question on that statement you just 
made, that they take the earnings of the wife as well as the man as 
far as restitution to the Government is concerned. Now, is that be- 
cause that was a joint venture on the part of the woman and man? 

Mr. Peck. I say all, all earnings. 

Mr. Knox. You say all earnings ? 

Mr. Prcx. All the earnings were taken; nothing was left, not a 
penny. Yes; I would say “Yes, 

Mr. Knox. You would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Peck. With respect to the enforcement of notes given by the 
purchaser, there is this to be said, that the department should not 
allow applicants for loans for seine boats to agree to pay the sum 
borrowed in a short term of 5 years, because “it isn’t in the cards.” 

The idea of the Indian Reorganization Act is to enable the Indian 
to purchase equipment and gear to enable him to meet the competition 
of his white competitors, and so to raise his standard of living; hence 
the loans should be based on the expected life of the boat and the term 
of payments mi ide with this in mind, for certainly up to 15 years. It 
isn’t in keeping with the intent of Congress that the credit department 
should require the signature of the wife, who is not employed on the 
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boat, which signature would only be to enable the Alaska Native 
Service to use legal means to seize her earnings. 

Such a loan is certainly no different in principle from the loans for 
purchase of various canneries, the loans of veterans, FHA loans and 
so forth, and that was the original argument that calls for this 
organization to approve the act; namely, that the security was in the 
thing purchased and the Department should not look to the other 
property or earnings of the husband or wife as security for the loan 
or for its payment, and your petitioners will ever pray for relief. 
This is signed by Patrick Paul, grand president, and grand secretary, 
Cyrus Peck. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Is that the end of the resolution, Mr. Peck? May 
we have the resolution ? 

Mr. Peck. You may have it. 

Mr. Cuvporr. I just want to make this brief announcement: due 
to the fact that we have two more native witnesses, and due to the fact 
that we are going to have to adjourn here at the latest by 5: 15 tonight, 
I regret very much that I must put into force the 5-minute rule which 
is provided for in the rules of the House of Representatives. That 
means that no member of the subcommittee can cross-examine the 
witness for more than 5 minutes. 

Mr. Peck. You mean I have only 5 minutes? 

Mr. Cuvporr. I am not limiting your time; I am limiting the cross- 
examination to 5 minutes, and this, of course, will carry on into 
tomorrow’s session. 

Mr. Peck. I will conelude with another communication that ex- 
plains our standards in regards—as I have stated before, in our 
complaints we have always had an answer, they have always had 
solutions in which we would like to see this thing corrected, by certain 
means, and the corrections are all in writing here. This is the only 
copy | have and I will hand it over to your secretary, and I would 
have her mail it back to me upon taking the contents of it as a brief; 
I will present it as a brief. 

We also have a letter entitled “Foreclosure of Mortgage on the 
Caroline S”—that is what the Senator over here—— 

Mr. Horrman. Representative. 

Mr. Peck. Representative—— 

Mr. Horrman. Way below a Senator. 

Mr. Peck. I only regret that his question could not have been 
answered by tape recording, as it is the whole point of the question 
that the Representative was asking, and it was explained in the tape 
recording. 

Now, this is a letter by our grand president written to Fred A. 
Seaton, entitled “Foreclosure on a Mortgage.” I would like also to 
file that with you. 

Mr, Cuvporr. Let these documents be placed in the record. 

(The documents referred to are printed as appendix C, infra.) 

Mr. Peck. Since I have only these copies here, I would like to have 
the copies back. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Yes. After they are transcribed, all copies will be 
returned to you. 

Mr. Peck. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuvporr. You have no objection to our making a photostatic 
copy of them? 
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Mr. Peck. No. hl 

I have a copy here of a letter to Glenn L. Emmons. I wish to 
make a statement here that the problem has been brought to the 
attention of our area director at Juneau concerning the Indian prob- 
lems and the answer from his department would be: “We must refer 
this to Washington. It is not up to us to arrive at an answer right 
now.” 

Mr. Cuuporr. Whose answer was that, Mr. Emmons’? 

Mr. Peck. I am referring to the local area director. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Mr. Emmons is the top man, the Commissioner. 

Mr. Peck. I know; I am coming to that. First I would like to 
explain the matter. It has always been brought to the local office of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the office in Juneau, then they would 
refer it, the question, to Washington and say that, “it isn’t up to us 
to decide that, but we must refer this question to Washington.” 

Then we would get an answer from Washington saying that, “We 
have referred the matter to your local area director,” and here is a 
copy of a letter from Glenn L. Emmons I wish to read here, to make 
my point, that we get the runaround from these departments. We 
do get the runaround. We bring the problem before the Bureau in 
Juneau; they refer us to Washington, and we go from Juneau to 
Washington with our correspondence, and we get a letter like this 
one from Glenn L. Emmons saying that, “We have referred your 
problem to the area director.” 

Mr. Cuvuporr. How long is that letter? 

Mr. Peck. This is written February 14—— 

Mr. Cuvuporr. No, I mean, how long is it? Is it a very long letter ? 

Mr. Peck. It is only two paragraphs. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, read it to us. 

Mr. Knox. What date is the letter? 

Mr. Peck. It is dated February 14, 1956. 

I have your letter of January 29 regarding Alaska native brotherhood reso- 
lution 54. A copy of this resolution was enclosed with your letter of August 4. 
I advised you on December 30 that the matter had been discussed with the area 
director during his visit to this Office in the latter part of 1955, and suggested 
that you discuss it with the area director. 

So the answer to this letter is in your hands. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Let that be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


Washington, D. C., February 14, 1956. 
Mr. WiLniAmM L. Paut, Sr. 


Grand President, Alaska Native Brotherhood, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Dear Mr. Pau: I have your letter of January 29 regarding ANB Resolu- 
tion 54. Copy of this resolution was enclosed with your letter of August 4. 
I advised you on December 30 that the matter had been discussed with the area 
director during his visit to this Office the latter part of 1955, and suggested that 
you discuss it with the area director. 

I find that there has been a great deal of correspondence with you over the 
years regarding the manner in which the villages in southeastern Alaska were 
organized under the Indian Reorganization Act as extended to Alaska. Charters 
of incorporation have been issued to the villages, which may only be revoked 
by act of Congress. No purpose would, therefore, be served by entering into 
further correspondence regarding how the villages were organized, since the 
organization work was completed years ago. 
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I am always glad to receive suggestions as to how the work of the Alaska 
Native Service may be made of more benefit to the natives. However, I again 
suggest that matters such as those discussed in your letter of January 29 be 
taken up with the area director. 

Sincerely yours, 
——— ———, Commissioner. 

Mr. Peck. And in closing, I wish to say that I regret that because 
of the shortage of time and of the notice that you honorable gentle- 
men were to appear here at this hearing, we had a short time to pre- 
pare witnesses to come before you, but because of the lack of money 
and because of the fact that they have to go out fishing to make a 
living, we have been refused, they have refused the offer of coming 
to Juneau under the expenses of the Alaska Native Brotherhood, so 
we are much distressed in this matter, and 

Mr. Cuuporr. I want to say to you, in order that for any member 
of your organization who has a problem affecting the study being 
made by this subcommittee and who wishes to place something in the 
record, we will keep the record open for 10 days after we adjourn. 
You can get any member who wants to, to submit a statement in the 
record by simply mailing it to Washington and we will place it in the 
record. 

Mr. Peck. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now there may be some questions. 

Mr. Peck. I notice that the Bureau has imported their important 
men to sit in on this conference, paid their expenses and per diem, I 
imagine, and because of the lack of money of the person that is going 
to be directly hurt, that is already directly hurt by policies—they 
cannot be here this afternoon to testify in their own beh: lf 

I only regret that they were not subpenaed to appear here this 
afternoon. 

So I thank you very much for my opportunity to appear. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you. If you will just relax, we may have 
some questions. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Jones ? 

Mr. Jones. No questions. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. No questions. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Knox? 

Mr. Knox. The only question I have to ask Mr. Peck is with regard 
to your reference to the Bureau personnel that are here today. You 
don’t object to the Bureau personnel being here ? 

Mr. Peck. No. 

Mr. Kwox. are" you think that they should be here today 

Mr. Peck. No; I don’t object. 

Mr. Knox. No, but do you think they should be here today ? 

Mr. Peck. I said I am making a comparison. They can afford to 
bring their representatives, the cannery superintendents and book- 
keepers, if they want to testify, whereas we, as Alaska Native Brother- 
hood members that. are fully, direc tly affected, cannot bring our repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Knox. You understand that the Interior Department is going 
to testify here today before this subcommittee, do you not ? 

Mr. Peck. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. If not today, tomorrow. 
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Mr. Peck. That is why I make the statement. 

Mr. Knox. I might say that this entire row behind the table here, 
their expenses are going to be paid, too. 

Mr. Peck. That is good. T only regret that the witnesses that are 
imported from outside, that their expenses could not have been met. 

Mr. Knox. Well, of course, that was entirely up to the chairman. 
He could have subpenaed your people to come in. 

Mr. Peck. I would recommend to the committee here that in future 
hearings witnesses be subpenaed to appear. Then they are sure to 
appear. 

Mr. Horrman. In view of that statement, Mr. Chairman, if you 
subpenaed every man and woman who had a complaint, these hearings 
would never end. 

Mr. Peck. No, not necessarily. 

Mr. Cuvvorr. I am certainly in sympathy with your problem, Mr. 
Peck, but we feel that we came here—it isn’t just around the corner; 
it is a great expense to the Government; we know that. But we fe el 
that if you do have a complaint and we come to a central point in 
southeastern Alaska, it is not too great a hardship to appear here on 
your own behalf. 

Now, if you can’t afford to do it, we try to give you the second best 
way we can to hear you, that is to allow you to file a statement for the 
record which we will give every possible credence to. 

I mean, it isn’t that we just don’t want to hear you, that we are not 
in sympathy with you, because if we weren’t, we just wouldn’t be 
here. 

So I think that you will agree—although we didn’t supply you with 
the funds to appear here—we certainly want to help your problem. I 
will agree that we pay the expenses of the Members of Congress and 
the staff and, of course, the employees of the various departments 
who are from outside Juneau get per diem when they come in and 
their expenses. I wish it could be otherwise. I wish we could say 
“Bring 40 of your members up and we will take care of them.” But 
we just can’t do that. 

Mr. Peck. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Peck. Is Mrs. Stella Martin in the 
room ? 

Would you come up, please, Mrs. Martin ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. STELLA MARTIN, PRESIDENT, ALASKA 
NATIVE SISTERHOOD 


Mr. Cuuporr. Mrs. Martin, would you have a seat, please. 

Would you give us your full name, please? 

Mrs. Martin. Mrs. Stella Martin. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where do you live, Mrs. Martin ? 

Mrs. Martin. Kake, Alaska. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Is everybody able to hear Mrs. Martin? Now, would 
you do this, please; just relax and try to keep your voice up, because 
we are very eager to hear what you have to say. If we can’t hear you. 
naturally we don’t know what your problem is. Nobody is going to 
hurt you ; we are very eager to hear you. 
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Now, would you tell us, Mrs. Martin, first of all, why you are here? 

Mrs. Martin. Well, actually Dr. Russell has covered a lot of what 
I wanted to say, and Mr. Peck has covered a lot of this. 

Mr. Cxuuporr. Do you represent any particular organization ? 

Mrs. Martin. The Alaska Native Sisterhood. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Are you the president or an officer of that sisterhood ? 

Mrs. Martin. I am president of the Alaska Native Sisterhood. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And that is the women’s counterpart of Mr. Peck’s 
organization, as in a lot of organizations—the American Legion has 
an auxiliary, the Veterans of Foreign Wars has an auxiliary. 

Mrs. Martin. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You are more or less the auxiliary to Mr. Peck’s 
organization ? 

Mrs. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you havea statement that you want to make? 

Mrs. Martin. Well, a lot of it revolves around the women’s side of 
it. Our women work in the canneries, our men fish for the canneries, 
and a lot of times—like Dr. Russell brought out about the loans, the 
IRA was organized, as we understand, to help our Indian people. 
We are proud to be Indians and we understood that it is an Indian 
Reorganization Act. 

As it is today it is beneficial only to the Alaska Native Service. In 
that I mean that they have set up an office with workers employed in 
there and the only benefits they have done to us is that we have had 
all of our money go into the Government, where before that we had 
take-home pay ; now we do not. 

Our children are not educated today because we have no money to 
send them to school. Most of us have large families. If we want to 
send them to a school, there is Mount Edgecumbe, which is a high 
school operated by the Government. But to get in there you have to 
apply. We have 600 students—and look at all of Alaska. From south- 
eastern Alaska—we checked at Mount Edgecumbe—from southeastern 
Alaska, out of these 600 students, we have one-hundred-and-some-odd. 
How many of our people can go there ? 

We have to send them to Juneau. In Juneau we have to find homes 
to put them in. I have experienced this myself. I have 2 boys and 4 
daughters in Juneau. 

We have Sheldon Jackson Junior College we can send them to, but 
by the time we pay out $400 or $500 for each student, what are we 
going to pay that with ? 

The women’s side of it is, if their money also is taken for the hus- 
band’s debt, what are we to live on this winter? Our small com- 
munities don’t have many jobs they can offer. We can’t apply for 
jobs due to lack of education; lack of education because we have no 
funds ot finance it. So it goes in a circle. 

Mr. Knox. At that point may I ask you a question relevant to the 
contract in the purchase, we will say, of the boats or gear. 

Is it required that the wife also sign the contract, or is it because 
that she wants to have an interest in joint ownership so that if any- 
thing happens that she then inherits without any tax or anything, the 
full value of the ship or the gear? 

Mrs. Martin. As I understand it, she is required to, because they 
own the boat jointly, as we do our personal possessions. 

21366—58——7 
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Mr. Knox. That would be then provided for, I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, under the Revolving Fund Act, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Cuvporr. I don’t think that there is any statute that requires 
joint ownership. I think what has happened is that Mr. Emmons, the 
head of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, has now tried to take care of 
this situation, the staff informs me, by doing away with the attaching 
of the wife’s wages in the future. That did happen in the past, but 
I think he has agreed now to make no further attachments. 

We hope that when representatives of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
testify we will get it from them, and then we will be sure. 

Is that true, Mrs. Martin, that at the present time it is the policy 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs not to attach the wife’s wages for any 
loan of money from the revolving fund 4 

Mrs. Martin. It has happened previously. 

Mr. Cruporr. pe is just a new regulation ? 

Mrs. Martin. I don’t know, but it has happened previously. 

Mr. Cuuporr. It has happened previously. 

Mr. Horrman. Is it not your understanding that that practice of 
requiring the wife to sign a contract is due to our own legislation? 

Mr. Cuuporr. No: it is not in the act, Mr. Hoffman, but it has been 
the policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I think that they still 
require the wife to sign the contract, but I think there is an order by 
Mr. Emmons that no longer will they attach the wife’s wages in order 
to secure the loan. I am hoping that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
will give us that information firsthand when we hear from them 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Horrman. But the requirement that the wife sign is due to 
certain legislation or legal principles. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Nothing in the act provides for it. There is a regu- 
lation, I think, that provides for it. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, under the law, is it not true, as a matter of 
fact, where you make a loan on a boat, if its security is to be at all 
effective, the wife must sign ? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I don’t know, and I am hoping to get that informa- 
tion tomorrow, but I think we ought to get that from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

I have a note here that says because the provisions with regard to 
the payment of 75 to 125 percent of wages and the requirement that 
women workers be security for their husbands’ debts did not work out 
well in 1955, they were dropped from subsequent loan agreements, 
SQ- —— 

Mr. Horrman. I think we all agree that the wife’s wages should not 
be touched. Sometimes that is the only support the family has 
when—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I think that that is the new policy for 
the future, and I think that they will tell us about that tomorrow. 

Was it done this year, Mrs. Martin? 

Mrs. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you know how long ago that has been, and do 
you know of any specific cases in your particular group ? 

Mrs. Martin. I think that could best be answered by another wit- 
ness that is going to take the chair, because it was done in his own 
case. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Well, if he doesn’t know, I would like very much 
for you to send it to us so we can check it and find out whether or not 
the Bureau here in Juneau is carrying out the regulation as set forth 
by the Administrator in Washington. You said you will give us 
that information ? 

Mrs. Martin. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you. Is there anything further you want to 
tell us? 

Mrs. Martin. The seasonal labor in the canneries, a lot of this we 
depend on because our boys and girls cannot go to work until they 
are 18 years of age. By that time they are through high school, and 
where the major brunt of this expense is in high school—there are 
those of us who have 2 or 3 in school, or even more—well, we are pay- 
ing out all our money for tuition. 

This seasonal labor, the women can do a lot themselves and they have 
proved it in some instances by even working the iron chinks in the 
canneries, but for this they ship in men from the States. We have 
many college boys who come up from the States that are used for this 
seasonal labor in the canneries where our own could be employed. 
They are also employed on tenders, where our own could be employed. 

Sure, we don’t have the education for the higher positions, but there 
are any number of jobs that we could do ourselves and yet we have 
not been considered for it. 

A Se traps don’t make money sometimes, yet they are not abolished 

r foreclosed because they are not making any money. If these traps 
were done away with, our fishermen would be getting more fish also, 
so that we could pay off our loans; and yet any time tre aps are men- 
tioned it is brought out how much it has done for us and how the can- 
neries benefit from them, yet maybe a lot of this fish could be used 
by the fishermen; and then, too, I think that a representative should 
be sent into our small villages so that they get a firsthand view and 
actually see what they are up against and not just by letters, because 
our people are proud. A lot of times they have too much pride to 
speak up for relief checks, and yet the only possible thing that we 
can do is to ask for relief. We hate to do it, but it is all we have to 
fall back on. 

We have asked for relief projects rather than relief checks; because 
you can ask for a job, and even if you are refused you are still asking 
fora job and not for money to be given to you. 

We have been told that the canneries are ours, and yet we do not 
run them ourselves. They are subject to the Alaska Native Service. 
It always goes back to them again. 

Kake today could not send a representative due to lack of funds 
and the fact that the fall fishing starts tomorrow, and they all have 
to depend on that. 

A lot of what I have written down also has been discussed and will 
be discussed again tomorrow. I know that you are pressed for time. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Are there any questions? I want to adjourn at 
5 o’clock and we have another witness. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Jones, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Jonrs. No questions, sir. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Knox? 

Mr. Knox. No questions. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you, Mrs. Martin. 

Mrs. Martin. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Is Mr. Andrew Gamble here, please ? 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW GAMBLE, VICE PRESIDENT, ALASKA 
NATIVE BROTHERHOOD 


Mr. Cuvuporr. What is your name, sir? 

Mr. Gamsie. Andrew Gamble. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And where do you live? 

Mr. Gamesue. Angoon, Alaska. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Are you representing any organization or are you 
here on your own? 

Mr. Gamete. I am representing the Alaska Native Brotherhood. 
Our grand president is away, and I am the vice president, so I am 
appearing here. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, do you have anything to add to the testimony 
of Mr. Cyrus Peck—I believe he appeared here on behalf of the asso- 
ciation; and also, in the course of her testimony, Mrs. Martin said that 
you could tell us about the attachment of your wife’s wages, that you 
were the person whose wife’s wages were attached in repayment of 
the loan. 

I wonder if you would not first tell us what you can add to Mr. 
Peck’s testimony and second, whether or not the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs actually attached your wife’s wages, and what they did. 

Mr. Gamete. I had a call from the grand secretary, who informed 
me about this hearing and asked me to come over and asked me to 
ask the IRA group in Angoon Community if they are going to send 
a representative. I notified the chairman of that or gi anization and 
that night he called for a public meeting, and all the people from the 
community—those that are out in the camp came into the village, and 
we had one big public meeting, and that meeting lasted about four 
and a half hours. 

At that meeting they asked me to run the meeting for them so that 
the chairman of the organization could have a chance to say what he 
had to say. In a few minutes’ time there was a motion made that I be 
invited, asked, to represent them, since they are not going to have 
any representative here, but if I go to work and lay the problems 
before you, the problems that they “brought to me at that meeting, it 
should take a long time. 

Mr. Cruporr. Well, now, at that point, Mr. Gamble, anything that 
you say here you can supplement by sending a statement to the sub- 
committee in Washington, so please don’t leave anything out. We are 
very anxious to hear everything you have to say. 

Mr. Gampie. After thinking it over, the chairman himself came to 
me with a paper. He told me what action he was going to take and 
I asked him for a copy. After looking over what he wrote, I asked his 
permission if I could read that paper to this committee, and if you 
will give me permission, I will read the paper and I think that all 
the things that I have to say are all condensed in this one paper. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, now, what is the name of the chairman you 
are talking about ? 
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Mr. Gamsir. Mr. Samuel G. Johnson. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And he is the chairman of what organization ? 

Mr. Gamsie. He is the chairman of the local IRA of Angoon 
Community. 


Mr. Cuuporr. And he prepared that statement and asked you to 
read it? 

Mr. Game. He prepared it himself and he gave me the copy and 
gave me permission to read it here. , 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, will you read it to us, please ? 

Mr. Gampte. It is addressed to Mr. W illiam Olsen, area director 
ANS, Goldstein Building, Juneau, Alaska.® 


Dear Mr. OLSEN: From the time the Aagoon Community Association was 
organized under the IRA I have worked tirelessly for both my people and the 
community association so that others might be able to earn a decent living with 
equipment purchased from loans obtained from this association. And thus 
help them to raise their standard of living to a higher level. 

The policy which governed the association, under the administration of Charles 
Hawksworth, who was area director of the Alaska Bureau of Indian Affairs at 
that time, was very considerate and indicated that the community association 
showed promise and would fulfill that for which the association was organized. 

For some reason this policy was changed by the Indian office when it took 
away its governing power. The result of this gave the Juneau Indian office 
full control of the association. As president I was accused by my people of 
being responsible. I tried to explain to them that the council had no power 
and that the Juneau office had the full control, not the council, and that changes 
in policy were made by the Indian office there and not by the council. This 
did not make things any better. 

The last experience I had is more than anyone could bear. A member of the 
association, Charley Jim, came to my home and asked if I as president was 
responsible for the Hood Bay plant to close all credit to the Angoon people. 
I assured him that I was not and promised to investigate the matter. So I did. 
The watchman in the cannery showed me the order and told me (in not a very 
nice tone and manner) that “no credit will be given to the Angoon people.” So 
I asked him “not even to Sam Johnson, who is president of the association?” 
His answer was “Yes, not even to any Johnson.” I want to say here that stop- 
ping all credit to members of the association was made without the knowledge 
and consent of the council members of the community association. I, as presi- 
dent, was not responsible, yet blamed by my own people for all the inhuman 
practices of the past, such as foreclosure on loans, and confiscating both hus- 
bands’ and wives’ summer’s earnings, leaving them to the mercy of a hard 
winter. 

Therefore, I, Samuel G. Johnson, president of the Angoon Association, do 
hereby submit to the Indian Office and the Angoon Community Association, 
my resignation from all responsibilities of the president’s office of the said asso- 
ciation. This resignation to be effective October 1, 1957. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL G. JOHNSON. 

Mr. Cuuporr. All right; now, Mr. Gamble, I think Mrs. Martin 
said something about your wife’s salary being attached for a loan 
that you had from the association. Is that right? 

Mr. Gamsie. I have heard a lot of complaints by the various boat- 
owners’ wives—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, Mr. Gamble, let me ask you one question: 
Mrs. Martin said your wife’s salary was attached. Now, if it was, 
tell us about it; if it wasn’t, say that it wasn’t your wife, it was some- 
body else’s wife and tell us: about that if you w ant. 

Mr. Gampte. Yes, sir; I understand. At that meeting I started 
inquiring “Was your wife’s salary attached ?’”—— 





5A signed carbon copy of this letter given to the subcommittee is dated September 23, 
1957. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Well, now, let’s get one answer. You answer this, 
please: Was your w ife’s sal: ary ever attached to pay for your loan? 

Mr. GAMBLE. Sure. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Now you answer my question: Was your wife’s, 
your own wife’s, salary ever attached ? 

Mr. Gamer. It has been attached right along. 

Mr. Cuuporr. All right; now when was the last time it was at- 
tached ? 

Mr. Gampte. It was attached this last time. I asked her—she was 
one of the women folks at the meeting, so I asked her: “Mrs. Gamble, 
has your sal: ary been attached, too?” and she said “Yes,” and I said 
“How much?” and she said “$195.” 

Mr. Cuuporr. When was the last—when did that happen? What 
was the date of that ? 

Mr. Gamste. Just this season. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, how long ago, what date / 

Mr. Gameir. Well, I can’t give you the definite date, but it was 
this season. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I addressed a letter to Mr. Emmons, the head of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washington, Commissioner Glenn 
L. Emmons, and I told him that I was advised that they were taking 
and attaching the salaries of various women for payment of their 
husbands’ debts and it was a hardship on the women. Now, under 
date of September 12, 1957—and this is about 10 days ago—I got a 
letter from Mr. Emmons in which he said: “Yes; that situation was 
true, but because of this hardship that it had caused and because of 
the fact that their wages being attached for their husbands’ debts did 
not work out well in 1955, they were dropped from subsequent loan 
agreements.” (See appendix D, infra.) 

That means that any and all loan agreements after 1955, the pro- 
vision to allow the Bureau of Indian Affairs to attach the wives’ sal- 
aries, is no longer present. 

Was this a loan that you had made prior to 1955? 

Mr. Gamere. By that do you mean 

Mr. Cuvuporr. When did you originally make this loan on your 
boat ? 

Mr. GAmsie. When did I obtain it? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Gamer. 1949. 

Mr. Cunnorr. Well, now, don’t they—what they do is renew the 
loan for the balance due at the end of the year; isn’t that the policy 


of the Bureau? In other words, in 1950 they renewed the loan, in 
1951 they renewed the loan ? 


Did they renew your loan in 1956? 

Mr. Gamptiez. I have no idea. Every time the council has a meet- 
ing, we never have a report. 

Mr. Cuuvorr. Well, that is your problem, isn’t it, if your council 
does not give you a report? Isn’t the council supposed to give you 
the entire 1 report on what is going on ? 

Mr. Gampte. I have lived in the vicinity of Angoon for 8 years 
and I used to come back to Hood Bay to fish during the summer 
months. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. But what you are telling the subcommittee is this, 
that only this last season or this summer, the Bureau of Indian A ffairs 
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attached your wife’s salary in the amount of $195 and applied it on 
the account of your loan for the boat? 

Mr. Gamate. That is what she told me. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, we are going to ask the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs to tell us tomorrow when they come in why they did this in 
view of pn fact that Mr. Emmons tells me in a letter dated Septem- 
ber 12, 1957, that after 1955 there was no requirement of attaching 
the wife’ - salary for loans due by the husband to the Bureau. 

Mr. Gampir. May I ask you a question ? 

Mr. Cuvporr. Well, we usually ask the questions, but go ahead. 

Mr. Gamsix. Well ymay I ask you one? 

Mr. Cuvporr. Yes. 

Mr. GamBie. Well, suppose they make a practice to attach the son’s 
salary, too. Is that-— 

Mr. Cuvporr. Did they attach your son’s salary, too? Did he sign 
the agreement? 

Mr. Gams.e. Not my son, but at the meeting one of the boys testi- 
fied that they even tried to attach his son’s quarter share, and he had 
to threaten them that he is going to bring out the Commissioner of 
Labor, and they just dropped that. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Well, we will ask the Bureau of Indian Affairs about 
that tomorrow when they come in. 

Are you going to be here tomorrow, Mr. Gamble? 

Mr. Gamptr. Yes, I am going to be here. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Well, then, you will be able to hear what they say. 
We hope that you will be able to sit in the room and listen to what 
they have to say so you can go gack to your people and report first- 
hand on what you hear yourself, not what we tell you. That is one 
of the questions that we are going to ask them. 

Are there any further questions of this witness? 

Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; not a question, but I think the record should 
show at this time—if I am not accurate in my statement, Mr. Bart- 
lett may correct me—that you have here in Alaska a law similar to 
one which we have in Michigan, sort of interest in the property by the 
entirety, where if the husband dies the wife owns it. So, if the 
Government took a mortgage on a boat and the husband died, the 
wife would take title free of the mortgage, unless she signed the 
contract. That is right, isn’t it, Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Barrierr. I am not sure. I think that is approximately the 
law. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the reason for the wife signing it. I can 
see no reason why there should not be written into every one of those 
agreements a waiver of the provision, and the wife’s wages are there- 
from properly exempted. 

Mr. Jones. Maybe th iey had to do that, Mr. Hoffman, because the 
statute didn’t permit a waiver of this provision of the accounts. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Jones, I think rather than get into 

Mr. Horrman. Then the Government shouldn’t collect. it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Rather than you and I and Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Knox trying to give what the law is, I think the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs can testify about that tomorrow. 

Mr. Horrman. If we don’t forget. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. We won’t forget it, I assure you we won't. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, Mr. Hoffman thinks, as I understand, 
Mr. Chairman, the reasoning is that to protect the Government’s in- 
terest, the wife would have to be divested of her interest by vir- 
tue of the laws of property in the Territory of Alaska, and that is 
the reason advanced. 

Mr. Horrman. The Federal Government requires the wife to sign 
it, and we assume the Alaska law does, too. 

Mr. Cuuporr. All right. If there are no further questions, the 
subcommittee will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10a. m., the following day.) 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1957 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusitic Works AND RESOURCES, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. at the 
senate chambers, Alaska Territorial Legislature, in the Federal 
Building, Representative Earl Chudoff (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Chudoff, Jones, Knox, and Hoffman. 

Also present: Arthur Perlman, staff director; Phineas Indritz, 
counsel; Miles Q. Romney, professional staff member, Public Works 
and Resources Subcommittee; and Helen M. Boyer, minority staff 
member, Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Is Mrs. Mildred Sparks in the room? Will you come up, please, 
Mrs. Sparks? 

All right; would you have a seat, please. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MILDRED SPARKS, HAINES, ALASKA 


Mr. Cuuporr. What is your full name, please ? 

Mrs. Sparks. Mrs. Mildred Sparks. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, Mrs. Sparks, would you please keep your voice 
up, because all of us here would like to hear you. We have come a long 
way and we want to hear what you say. The lady who is taking the 
notes of what you say has to hear you too. So please just relax and 
don’t be tense or frightened. 

Mrs. Sparks, we have a lot of witnesses to listen to today. We want 
to hear you, but we probably can’t give you as much time as you would 
like to have, so would you try to confine whatever you have to tell us 
to as short a time as possible so that we can get right to the point and 
listen to you and your problem. 

Now, would you tell us, please: what is your address ? 

Mrs. Sparks. Haines, Alaska, but I am from Klukwan—that is my 
hometown. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Are you a Tlingit Indian? 

Mrs. Sparks. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, would you tell us exactly what you want to tell 
us at this point? Would you try to keep your voice up, please ? 

Mrs. Sparks. Well, I didn’t come here to make a speech or anything, 
but I think it is very nice and I want to thank the people very much 
for giving me the opportunity to say a few words. They will be very 
few. 
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I want to speak about our schools first. At Klukwan—the rest of 
the southeastern towns gave up their schools to the Territorial schools. 
We were criticized for keeping the Government school. We kept 
the Government school because the population of Klukwan is very 
small and there is no income, so we are very happy at the present that 
we have kept it, even though the school building is about as old as 
I am, at Klukwan. 

We asked for a new school and we have not got it yet. There is 
no health sanitation, but we are happy with the teachers and we are 
happy that we have kept the school. 

And another thing that I would like to speak about is, we have ne- 
gotiated with the Klukwan Iron Ore Co., which is something very 
big, for the last 2 years and when we got started again we were up 
against it. People, different people, different friends from all sides, 
have told us that we are not going to make a success to lease the land 
out to the Iron Ore Co. which is mining at Klukwan, my hometown. 

We were advised to hire a lawyer, a good attorney, because the 
Klukwan Iron Ore Co. has an excellent attor ney. But because again 
we have no income in the village, we thought we had better start. on 
our own and we have lived in the village for a good many years that 
you wouldn’t count the years back—the word “Klukwan” means, 
by the way, “always a village”—we did not settle there. 

For that reason, we thought we would win the battle, and with the 
help of the Alaska Native Service, we got a success. We leased our 
land out and signed the lease yesterday, just a little before noon. 
We had asked one of the men from the Alaska Native Service, such 
as Bill Olsen or Mr. Walsh, to come and help, and instead of one 
coming, both of them came, and I think that was the best thing that 
ever happened. They have guided us all the way through, so through 
them it was a success. 

Maybe they haven’t helped the other villages as they have helped 
us, but they gave us a right hand, and for my ‘final thing, for my area 
I would like to ask this: Why is the hospital here in Juneau going 
to be moved from this area? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Mrs. Sparks, I don’t want to interrupt you, I want 
you to have an opportunity to say all that you want, but that is a 
problem that is a separate problem, other than what we are lookin 
at today. If you have a problem with your hospital and the Public 
Health Service, if you will write us a letter in Washington we will 
be very happy to look into it for you. 

Do you have any fishing in your village? 

Mrs. Sparks. Yes, we have fishing in our village. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you have a cannery, a cooperative cannery ? 

Mrs. Sparks. No; just an independent cannery. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, do you sell your fish to the independent 
cannery ? 

Mrs. Sparks. Yes. 

Mr. C ue porr. And what you are here teday to tell us is that the 
Alaska Native Service and Mr. Olsen have been very, very nice to 
you and you are very happy with the way they have treated you? 

Mrs. Sparks. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And now you have gotten the best deal that you 
could have gotten as a result of their trip there to help with the 
lease with the Iron Ore Co. ? 
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Mrs. Sparks. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, let me ask you one question: Naturally your 
men in your village own boats to fish; is that right? They own their 
own boats? 

Mrs. Srarks. They own their little gill net boats, not big boats. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I see. Did they borrow any money from the Alaska 
Native Service ¢ 

Mrs. Sparks. No, we did not borrow any money from the Govern- 
ment at all. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. In other words, they bought the boats or built the 
boats with their own money ¢ 

Mrs. Srarxs. Yes. The cannery supplied the boats and they 
always pay so much to the cannery each year. 

Mr. Cuuporr. All right. The cannery rents these boats to the men 
and they pay them rent ¢ 

Mrs. Sparks. Yes. 

Mr. Ciruporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Jones / 

Mr. Jones. No questions. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Mr. Knox ? 

Mr. Knox. No questions. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. No. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Thank you very much for coming. 

Mrs. Sparks. We don’t want the hospital to be taken out of Juneau. 

Mr. Cuvporr. All right, you write us a letter to Washington and 
we will be very glad to look into that hospital matter. 

Mrs. Sparks. We need the hospital more than anything else. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I have learned that you are not the only dissatisfied 
people with the hospital being moved or attempted to be moved, and 
we will look into it if you will write tous. That is another investiga- 
tion altogether. 

Mrs. Sparks. All right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Just send it to—Mr. Perlman, will you write the 
address of the subcommittee down for her on a piece of paper ? 

Now you get that letter off and when we get back to Washington, we 
will look into it and you will hear from us. 

Mrs. Sparks. All right. I hope it is good news. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, we will try to help you with every problem that 
you have. 

Mrs. Sparks. That is all that I am interested in. That is what I 
came down for, to keep the hospital in Juneau. 

Mr. Cxuuporr. Thank you, Mrs. Sparks. 

Is Mr. Hugh J. Wade here, please ? 

Mr. Wapp. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Would you come up, please? 


STATEMENT OF HUGH J. WADE, TERRITORIAL TREASURER, 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Cuuporr. What is your full name, Mr. Wade? 

Mr. Wave. Hugh J. Wade. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And what is your address, please ? 

Mr. Wave. I am the treasurer of the Territory of Alaska. My 
address would be Box 1061, Juneau. 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. I was going to ask you to give us a little bit about 
your background, but I see it is in your statement, so would you pro- 
ceed with your prepared statement, sir? 

Mr. Wapz. Well, I just wanted to appear here. I had a little ex- 
perience with the financing of the Alaska native village-owned 
canneries in southeastern Alaska when I was area director of the 
Alaska Native Service. 

I feel—well, first of all, I want to make it very clear that I am 
not appearing to criticize the present policies of the Alaska Native 
Service. I am not at all familiar with the present policies, nor am I 
critical of the policies that the Bureau of Indian Affairs followed 
prior to 1953. ; 

The only concern I have is, and it comes from reading articles in 
the newspapers, statements that are at least in some way attributable 
to the Bureau, that there—some thought that they may abandon the 
financing of these canneries, and I think it would be a serious mistake. 
I think they have gone along with them now for 8 or 10 years, when 
the fish run was on the decline; now we are told by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service that the runs are about to be restored. I think these native- 
owned canneries are in a much better position to participate in the 
salmon industry now, with statehood just around the corner—the traps 
are going out the window, and these native-owned canneries all have 
very good fishing fleets; they are good fishermen, and they will be able 
to compete very satisfactorily and get more than their share of the 
available fish when these runs are restored. 

Now in substance that is about what I have in the statement and I 
will be glad to answer any questions on that phase of the operation 
that you care to ask. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, Mr. Wade, you are not here in your 
capacity as treasurer ? 

Mr. Wane. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But as a private citizen of Alaska? 

Mr. Wanpp. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And you are trying to contribute what you can to- 
ward these hearings to help these people and more particularly the 
cooperative canneries under the Wheeler-Howard act? 

Mr. Wave. And for a continuation of their financing so that they 
can be given a chance to pull out of this thing and repay their debt to 
the Government as soon as the fish run has been restored. After all, 
at no time, I don’t think, has anybody charged that the operations of 
the canneries were more expensive, or were mismanaged in any way. 
It is just simply the reason they have not been able to make money is 
because the fish have not been there, and the loans were made on the 
premise that there were going to be so many fish in southeastern 
Alaska, and since that time there has been a steady dwindling of the 
run. The result is that they have not been able to get the pack up to 
what they call the breakeven point. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, what I have noticed since we have been here is 
that the fly in the ointment has been that there are not any fish and, 
of course, if you don’t have any fish you can’t sell any fish. 

Do you have any ideas what the Government could do, Territorial 
government or the United States Government, in trying to increase 
the present fish in the waters around Alaska ? 
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Mr. Wane. Well, certainly in southeastern Alaska the only thing I 
could contribute as a layman, I think the traps ought to go. I think 
if the traps go it would certainly, I think, have some purpose. 

Of course, I think that the Fish and Wildlife Service, they are con- 
centrating and spending a lot of money up here now, and I think for 
the first time they are getting concerned about it. I hope that the 
runs are just on the verge of getting rebuilt; and if they are, it would 
certainly be a very, very poor time to stop the financing of these can- 
neries. Certainly the thing that disturbed me most was the fact that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs did not deny the statement that this 
movement is a socialistic movement. 

I don’t see anything any more socialistic about the Government 
making loans to a native than the RFC loaning money down here to 
the plywood plant. It is just the same thing. 

Mr. Cuvpvorr. When you get a little competition between private 

capital and investment by the Government, whether it is fish or power 
or whatever it might be, those people pleading the cause of private 
investment always say that the Government is in business and that is 
socialistic. That is something that is not new in the United States or 
probably in Alaska. Of course, what you feel, from what I can 
underst: and, is that if both the private canneries and the cooperative 

canneries are working side by side to help the economy of Alaska 
instead of fighting with each other, they would be better off if they get 
together and form a joint organization to help the industry so there 
would be enough fish to be able to allow both private and co-ops to can. 

Mr. Wapr. Oh, yes. I don’t think the co-ops are any more com- 
petitive than the members of the industry that are privately financed. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Well, now, Mr. Wade, let me ask you one more ques- 
tion and then I am through. 

There was a lot of talk around here—I don’t know whether you 
were here yesterday or not ? 

Mr. Wave. No; I was not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. About the attaching of a wife’s wages in the can- 
neries for the husband’s loan on the boat and the—of course, nobody 
is quarreling with the legal right to do this if they sign the papers. 
Now, I personally wrote. up a complaint to Mr. Emmons, the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. I wrote him a letter and said that I 
had received various complaints about this. It would certainly create 
an economic problem and hurt the morale of the Indians in Alaska, 
who are very anxious to be good citizens and want to do everything 

ossible for the United States, in fact, more if possible than the people 
in the States. I have felt that if this was being done, the Bureau 
ought to try to work something else out. 

Mr. Emmons wrote a letter and said that since 1955 they no longer 

require these agreements. Then a gentleman, the last witness we had 
yesterday, Mr. ‘Gamble, an Indian witness, testified that only this past 
season—I presume he meant the summer—they had attached wages. 

Now, do you think that it would be a better way to operate the 
Alaska Native Service to say to the ladies in the families, “Now you 
just go out and work in those canneries and we won’t touch your pay 
because you need it in order to carry the family over the winter if your 
husband can’t come out on his fishing.” Don’t you think that would 
be a better way to operate ? 

Mr. Wapr. [have never heard of the practice before. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Do you think we ought to have some legislation to 
that effect in Congress, or do you think that it could be worked out by 
regulation ? 

Mr. Wane. Well, I think the policy of the Bureau would be a better 
approach. I don’t think the canneries themselves, the privately owned 
canneries, ever go that far in requiring that. They are sometimes 
accused of being pretty tough on these boys and taking everything 
they have got, but I have never heard of that. Ofcourse I say I may 
be wrong, but I have never heard of them going so far as to reach 
out and take the families’ earnings too. I think it is terrible. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I agree with you that the ws ay to do it is by regula- 
tion, because by the ‘time we get back into session and we got a bill 
introduced and hearings on ‘the bill and through the House and 
through the Senate and over to the White House, the matter might 
take another year. I think we want to try to eliminate that abuse if it 
is prevalent between now and the next fishing season. 

Jo you have any questions, Mr. Jones ? 

Mr. Jones. I have no questions. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. I noted that you accepted his statement for 
the record, did you not? 


Mr. Cuvuporr. Yes, we let Mr. Wade’s statement be put in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HuGH J. WADE, TERRITORIAL TREASURER, TERRITORY OP ALASKA 


My name is Hugh J. Wade. I am the treasurer of the Territory of Alaska 
having been elected to that position October of 1954. I have been a resident of 
the city of Juneau for over 25 years, and during that time I have served Alaska 
in the following capacities: Special agent with the FBI, territorial director of 
the National Recovery Administration for Alaska, Alaska director of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Board and the Federal Security Agency, area director of 
Alaska Native Service, and currently treasurer of Alaska. 

In these positions that I have occupied, both with the Federal and Territorial 
government, I have had occasion to watch the development of the economic 
welfare of the native people of southeastern Alaska. Although one would not 
say that their present economic condition is an ideal one, yet compared to 1926 
when I first came to the Territory, great strides have been made and their 
standard of living has improved considerably in many communities. This has 
not been the case in all villages, and in my time I have seen some native com- 
munities dwindle to where there is now but a handful of people, and in fact 
some have completely disappeared. Without going into any details regarding 
the cause of such deterioration, I want to point out that a survey of south- 
eastern Alaska as of today would convince you that those native villages that 
have improved their economic status have been those villages that have had the 
advantage of a village-owned cannery which, of course, was the direct result of 
Wheeler-Howard Act loans. This in itself is a strong endorsement of the policy 
that the BIA embarked upon several years ago to try and build up the economy 
of the native villages in those areas. 

I want it emphasized that I do not wish to criticize the past policies of the 
BIA nor do I want to appear critical of their present policies, indeed I am not 
familiar with the policies that the Bureau has followed in the past 3 years. My 
only concern and the only reason I wish to make this statement at this hearing 
is to urge the continuation of the Bureau’s policy regarding the financing of 
the canneries and fishing fleets. My concern for the curtailment of the pro- 
gram may be unnecessary. There may be no intention on the part of the Bureau 
to abandon the financing of these properties but from reading the papers and 
talking with individuals who come to me from these various villages, I cannot 
help but conclude that the Bureau is seriously considering a change that might 
result in the native villages losing the equity that they have acquired the past 
few years in these properties. As other witnesses have pointed out, there have 
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been statements attributed to the BIA officials that they do plan to abandon 
the financing of these canneries and fishing fleets. There have been editorials 
in the local paper that one cannot but attribute to these officials that the financ- 
ing of these canneries is now considered a socialistic movement and should be 
abandoned as soon as possible and turned over to private enterprise for opera- 
tion. I can see nothing socialistic in the movement. I have always looked upon 
the Wheeler-Howard Act as a miniature RFC for the native people in which 
loans were made to these communities for purchase of canneries when financing 
could not be secured through private financial institutions. I can see nothing 
unusual in the Government loaning money to native villages for the operation of 
a cannery just as I can see nothing unusual for RFC to loan money to Alaska 
Plywood for the operation of a plywood plant. Neither can I see anything un- 
usual about canneries losing money, particularly when the loss is attributed al- 
most 100 percent to the lack of fish. The Government itself has curtailed the 
taking of fish and justifiably so. At the ¢ime of the loan, this curtailment was 
not expected and the salmon run annually was pretty consistent. Loans were 
based on the premise that the run would continue at that level. I am not 
going into reasons for the decline of the fish run. It is sufficient if you recog- 
nize that there has been a decline. When you recognize this I think you have to 
recognize the fact that if and when the fish runs are restored, the canneries in 
these villages will get larger packs and will be able to repay any loans that the 
Federal Government advances. 

I suspect that if the Bureau is contemplating a change in their program it is 
because certain private interests have indicated to them in some manner or form 
that they would be interested in acquiring these properties. I further suspect 
the Bureau can see a way of getting their money back through sale or long- 
term lease to private enterprise and thus recoup their losses. I think I can 
see why private enterprise would be interested in getting control of these can- 
neries at this time. The Wildlife Service promises restoration of the runs. 
Statehood is just around the corner and with statehood comes the elimination 
of fish traps. With the elimination of fish traps, canneries with fishing fleets 
will be in a better position to compete for the catching fish than the canneries 
that have heretofore depended entirely on the trap to catch fish. If these inter- 
ests can acquire these canneries through outright purchase or a joint plan of 
operations they will acquire with them valuable fishing fleets and experienced 
men, and thus be in a better competitive position to get their share of the fish. 
Without going into further detail I would urge the committee to see to it that 
the BIA continue their present loan program and if possible make more money 
available to them so that the fishing fleets may be ready for the time the fish 
trap is eliminated and when the seine fleet will become a real asset to any 
cannery. It may be that the promised return of the pink run in southeastern 
Alaska will not come next year. It may take the Wildlife Service 2 years to 
rebuild the run, and I therefore urge that the BIA be prepared to continue 
for at least another 2 years their financing of these canneries. If they do that 
I am confident that each and every one of these loans to the cannery will be 
repaid. 

In short, it is not the time to abandon the financing of these canneries. 
These four communities are dependent on the successful operation of these can- 
neries if the communities themselves are to continue to exist. If they do not 
continue to exist these native families will be forced to move to the principal 
cities and look for employment. It does not appear to me that the cities of 
southeastern Alaska can absorb such an influx at this time. I am sure there 
is still a place for the native village in southeastern Alaska, but they cannot 
exist without some way to earn a livelihood, and the canneries in which they 
now have a substantial equity should be retained as a principal base of the 
native village economy. 


Mr. Horrman. [I noticed on page 2 down at the bottom, “The Gov- 
ernment itself has curtailed the taking of fish and justifiably so.” 
I take it from that that you considered that action nec essary and 
proper, and the net result of that has been to sort of make the sup- 
plies for the cannery inadequate ? 

Mr. Wane. Well, my thought was this, Congressman, that certainly 
I think the scientists of the Fish and Wildlife Service know what they 
are doing. When they curtail the fishing and say it is in order to 
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bring back the run, naturally we are not going to have as much 
fishing time and we are not going to catch as many fish. Of course 
the net result of that is that the total pack in southeastern Alaska 
goes down and so does the cannery, the native-owned pack. 

Mr. Horrman. And from this statement I gathered that, from 
editorials and news articles you have become convinced, or at least 
the thought has crossed your mind, that there is an attempt in the 
Department somewhere to get the Government out of the picture? 

Mr. Wane. Yes, that is the impression I get. I can’t help but 
reach that conclusion, and that is my only concern. 

Mr. Horrman. And you refer to the Wheeler-Howard Act as a 
miniature RFC? 

Mr. Wane. Yes, I think so; yes. I have always looked at it that 
way. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is right. I am not criticizing that. 

Mr. Wane. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And, of course, I assume that you feel inasmuch as 
the Government is aiding other groups, farmers, for example, and 
almost everyone 

Mr. Wape. Other fishermen, now. 

Mr. Horrman. Here the fishermen should be included ¢ 

Mr. Wane. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Horrman. And I know of no reason why they should not get 
up to what some call the public trough- 

Mr. Wane. I don’t call it that, but 

Mr. Horrman. Well, I don’t either, but then some folks do. I had 
a man who had been in the service in a Federal job for 38 years, and 
he said, “Well, Mr. Hoffman, you have got your feet in the public 
trough.” He didn’t have his in, but I had mine in. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood about this situation. My only 
objection is to characterizing the canning business as operating under 
the Wheeler Act as a successful financial operation. I think it should 
be classed more correctly as a sort of relief measure. Why not? My 
reason being that if the business can’t be operated at a profit, what- 
ever the cause may be, then instead of attempting to go along with 
a sick business with the idea that we can put it on a paying basis, 
we should recognize it for what it is and come to the relief of these 
people who are in need. 

Mr. Wape. I don’t call the RFC loan to the plywood plant down 
here relief to the city of Juneau. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t know anything about the plywood, but I 
know some of the loans that the RFC made—— 

Mr. Wave. Some of them have been relief, and some of them have 
not. 

Mr. Horrman. To help out sick business and that is what our Small 
Business Administration is for, as I understand it. And this, I would 
think, is it not in your judgment, somewhat similar ? 

Mr. Wane. I do not necessarily compare and look at it. that way. 
I think there is a real need for it. Here is a class of people who cer- 
tainly need financial assistance and they should be given it by the 
Government until they get in a position where private business can 
take on a part of the load. 
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Mr. Horrman. No matter what. it is called, it is evident now, is it 
not, that the taking of fish and the canning does not give a golden 
opportunity for anyone? 

Mr. Wave. Oh, no; I would say during the past few years it has 
been a pretty tough business to be in, but I think, I certainly hope, 
from reading the statement of the Wildlife Service where they hope 
that the run is going to be built back up when we get rid ‘of the 
traps—and these canner ies, you know, are competing with the traps. 
They have got a couple or three, but they are not good locations— 
if those traps go out. of the picture and this seining fleet is given 
an opportunity “to compete for the fish without it, I think they will 
come up with enough fish to break even and make the financing of 
loans a sound investment. 

Mr. Horrman. I think we all hope that to be true, but at the 
present the commercial canneries, and I think most of us, are think- 
ing of today rather than tomorrow in connection with the fishing 
industry. 

Mr. Wane. I didn’t understand your question. What was it? 

Mr. Horrman. The commercial canneries, privately owned, today 
ire thinking more of today than they are of the future / 

Mr. Wapr. Well, I think you will find that only those canneries that 
have had the financing to take them over this period or who have some 

canneries in other areas to offset their losses down here are the ones 
surviving it. There are private industry or privately owned and 
operated canneries in southeastern Alaska that have had just as tough 
going as these native-owned canneries in these last few years, but they 
have all had tough going. 

Mr. Horrman. And the larger commercial people, having more 
money and perhaps greater skill and experience, they get what might 
be called the cream of the run ¢ 

Mr. Wane. Yes, but one thing I think we have got to remember is 
that these natives living in these villages theoretically have a good 
equity in some of these canneries. I think we ought to protect that 
equity by continuing with them for another year or so, hoping that 
they can pull out of this. 

Mr. Horrman. They might extend the loans? 

Mr. Wabe. Extend loans, make them new loans and see that they 
are financed to the extent that they can compete with the privately 
owned canneries. 

Mr. Horrman. Instead of depending on the revolving fund, which 
necessarily includes repayment if it is to continue, so ‘that we must 
appropriate additional funds, must we not ? 

Mr. Wape. Well, I don’t know what the status of your revolving 
fund is. If it needs added capital, I think Congress ought to put 
some added capital into the revolving fund. 

Mr. Horrman. But with a revolving fund, in order to continue, the 
department must collect the loans if they are to depend exclusively 
on the revolving fund, otherwise the fund is not a revolving fund. 

Mr. Wave. Unless there is some added ¢: pital put into it, is all. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Knox? 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Wade, there was a cooperative agreement with a 
corporation here relative to the operation because of the depleted fish 
run, was there not, where 1 cannery operated for 5 others ? 
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Mr. Wapbe. I am not too familiar with them, Mr. Congressman, but 
1 understand that there have been volunteer consolidations; is that 
what you refer to / 

Mr. Kwox. Yes. 

Mr. Wave. And the operation of canneries in southeastern Alaska 
in order to cut down, to meet the curtailed runs / 

Mr. Knox. Yes; that was a voluntary agreement, was it not, with 
the canneries of the association ¢ 

Mr. Wave. As I understand, it was some sort of a voluntary agree- 
ment; yes. 

Mr. Knox. Do you feel that that was a sound approach in order 
to operate a cannery without the cause of great losses in its operation 4 

Mr. Wane. I think it is a sound approac h if the volunteer agreement 
was well worked out and the interests of all parties protected. I don’t 
know anything about the specific agreements that were entered into, 
but I see nothing wrong in the consolidations as long as the native- 
owned canneries’ interests are fully protected and they are given their 
proportionate share of the pay. 

Mr. Knox. I take it from your statement that you would not recom- 
mend that all of the canneries continue to operate in the face of terrific 
losses in revenue from the fishing ? 

Mr. Wave. Let me say this, Congressman: I would hope that if 
there is any consolidation, it would result in the native-owned can- 
neries being the operating canneries, so that the natives in their par- 
ticular villages would be assured of employment and the economy 
of that village helped. I would hate to see any consolidation that 
did not result in the canneries in the villages being operated. 

Mr. Knox. Well, now, we understand that the canneries at Klawock 
and Hydaburg are both cooperative canneries, are they not ? 

Mr. Wapr. Yes. 

Mr. Kwox. As I understand it, the agreement was made between 
these 2 associations and 1 association supported the other association 
through their period ; but when the other association was to shut down 
in favor of the other one the following year, they didn’t receive that 
support from the other association. Is that true? 

Mr. Wane. Well, I really don’t know. I have been out of the 
picture and I wouldn’t know. I would not be qualified to answer 
that question. 

My thought is, just an off-the-cuff opinion, instead of having two 
of the cooperatives consolidate, that if it would be possible to work 
out a consolidation with some other privately owned thing and then 
have the cooperative cannery be the operating cannery, that would 
be better for the interests that I have in mind. 

I mean, it just seems to me that it is a shame—here we have got 
a Village full of trained and skilled people who have worked in the 
canneries all their lives and not to utilize their services and close down 
that cannery, when they are bringing laborers and cannery workers 
from the outside in to man these other canneries—but I don’t want 
to say——_ 

Mr. Knox. Are you telling the subcommittee that the independent 
canneries are not employing native help # 

Mr. Wapr. No, I am not saying that; I am saying that they don’t— 
if a cannery is closed down in “Klawock for example, then, and : 
cannery is operating at Chatham, that the cannery at Chatham decent 
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ro over here to Klawock and hire those Klawock people who have 
ed experience. They bring up their crew from the outside, which 
from thir standpoint is probably the sensible thing to do. 

Mr. Knox. In the case of the Klawock cannery, would they go over 
to this other town and hire their people when the independent can- 
nery was shut down ? 

Mr. Wang. Well, I don’t think they do, because they don’t import 
any cannery help; they have got enough to man their own cannery. 

Mr. Knox. Now you are telling the subcommittee again, Mr. Wade, 
that the independent canneries are not employing native help; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Wane. Well, I would—No, I am not saying that; I am saying 
that all of the native help that are skilled in working in canneries 
are not getting employment in the industry; yes, I think you are 
right, and there are cannery workers being brought up from the 
outside. 

Mr. Knox. Because of the unavailability of the native people to 
work there; is that right? 

Mr. Wane. I couldn’t tell you that, but I am not making any 
charges against the—I am just saying what I think would be a better 
and a more ideal situation if Klawock became consolidated with some 
other cannery and became the operating cannery, then the people in 
Klawock would all be employed and 

Mr. Knox. And the people in the other town would not be 
employed ? 

Mr. Wave. When I say “Chatham”—there is no village there. 
The people that work in that cannery they bring up from down below. 

Mr. Knox. Would you define “down below” ? 

Mr. Wape. Well, the States, Seattle, the Northwest. 

Mr. Knox. Then the independent canneries are not employing these 
native people in their operations ? 

Mr. Wave. No, I am not saying that they don’t, but they are not 
exclusively native; no. 

Mr. Knox. Allright. That’s all. 

Mr. Cuuporr. All right then. Mr. Romney? 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Wade, during your term as the area director, 
where specifically was the policy made for the loans program ? 

Mr. Wane. Oh, I am sure that I can make the statement that it 
was made at the Washington level. 

Mr. Romney. Would you be more specific—at what office in the 
Washington level ? 

Mr. Wave. Well, what was then called the Native Resources Branch 
of the Bureau. 

Mr. Romney. Would that be the same as the Branch of Credit? 

Mr. Wapr. Yes—well, the Branch of Credit is in that Branch of 
Native Resources Development, I believe. In my time Mr. Utz was 
the head of the Branch and I think Mr. Albert Huber was in charge 
of credit. 

Mr. Romney. During that time when you were area director, do you 
believe that the area office could have been delegated more authority 
with respect to the loan program with good effect ? 

Mr. Wapr. Well, I don’t like to say that. I think that the area 
office is a little closer to the picture and if they were given a little 
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more delegation of power it would probably be good. However, as 
I say, my position is, I have no quarrel with them. I think the 
cause of the canneries losing money was the lack of fish and I don’t 
think it was in this so much, the mismanagement. I mean, I am not 
going to say that. I think—well, what I am pleading for is the 
continuation of the loans. 

Mr. Romney. While you were area director, Mr. Wade, did you 
not recommend on more than one occasion the establishment of a cen- 
tralized accounting office for the native cannery program ? 

Mr. Wanpr. Well, I think we felt at that time—yes, it would be 

good thing, and we had one pretty well down on paper. 

Mr. Romney. Did it progress beyond that stage, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Wape. No, it did not. 

Mr. Romney. What were the reasons why you advocated such an 
office ? 

Mr. Wane. Well, I think we felt that it would cut down the over- 
head and the operating expenses and would be a better operation. 
The though was to have joint centralized, joint purchasing, and in- 
corporating the purchase power and things of that sort. 

Mr. Romney. Going back to the time, Mr. Wade, when the three 
later association canneries were acquired at Angoon, Kake and Kla- 
wock, in 1948 and 1950, do you know of any encouragement, perhaps 
pressure, on the part of the private owners of these canneries to get 
these native associations to buy the canneries out of the money bor- 
rowed from the revolving fund ? 

Mr. Wave. That was before my time and I couldn’t say whether 
there was any rumor of force; I couldn’t testify anything on that 
basis. The canneries were all acquired before I assumed the position 
of area director. 

Mr. Romney. That’s all, Mr. Wade. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Wade. We appreciated your com- 
ing here. 

Mr. Wane. Well, I enjoyed being here, and I hope I threw some 
light on it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Our next witness is Mr. Albert Seneeees. Is he in 
the room? Would you come up, please, Mr. Thompson ? 

Have a seat, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT THOMPSON, CANNERY MANAGER, HOOD 
BAY SALMON CO. (ANGOON COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION) 


Mr. Cuuporr. What is your full name? 

Mr. Tuompson. Albert Thompson. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Thompson, I wonder if you wouldn’t just try to 
keep your voice up a little bit so that everybody at this table, and more 
particularly the young lady to your right, who has to get down 
everything that you say, is able to do that. 

Now, where do you live, Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Right now, Seattle. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And what is your present position ? 

Mr. TuHomrson. Manager of the Angoon community doing business 
as the Hood Bay Salmon Co. 


Mr. Cuuporr. Now, for the record would you tell us a little bit 
about your background and experience / 
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Mr. Tuomeson. Well, my experience with the canning of salmon 
and fishing of salmon began in 1923. This is my 30th year in Hood 
Bay. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In all that time you have always been employed in 
some capacity in canning salmon ? 

Mr. THomeson. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, I just want to get one thing straight on the 
record. You have just told us that you lived in Seattle. Now that is 
your home—do you spend full time in Seattle or do you spend time at 
the An oon community ? 

Mr. Tuomeson. Well, I spend now 50 percent of the time in Seattle 
and approximately 50 percent at the cannery. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, you are here during the canning 
season and it is now between seasons ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, do you market any of the salmon for the Hood 
Bay Salmon Co. in Seattle; do you spend some time selling it there? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes; that is what we are doing in the 6 months that 
we are there during the wintertime. 

Mr. Cuuporr. W ell, that is the course of the trade, isn’t it, to can it 
in season and spend the other 6 months trying to sell it at a decent 
profit ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Romney, will you proceed ¢ 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Thompson, you have had long experience with 
the loan program, both the loans for the purchase of the canneries and 
loans for continued operation of canneries and the loans to the asso- 
ciations for relending to members. Could you give us very briefly 
your suggestions on how the program might be i improved and how the 
administration of this program, the policy in back of this program, 
could be changed or revised, to make for a more successful operation ¢ 

Mr. Tuoompson. Well, I can’t see that there is too much wrong with 
the way it is handled now. Sometimes it takes a little time to know, 
to get the stuff from Washington to the area office in Juneau, but I 
can’t see where that has caused us any hardship. [Pause.] 

Mr. Romney. Are you through / 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes; I am through. 

Mr. Romney. Well, my question was this: The conditions of the 
salmon fishing industry are changing. There are new requirements 
for successful fishing. I understand that a number of your former 
fishermen have gone over to the Excursion Inlet cannery, where pre- 
sumably their terms are more attractive or their price is better. That 
is what I have in mind. 

Now what would you suggest be done in order to give the Hood Bay 
Salmon Co. a fighting chance ? 

Mr. Tompson. Well, those two cases there, at the time, when they 
left Angoon, we did not have enough money to relend to buy the kind 
of boat that they wanted at that time. And these private companies 
evidently found that out and they put pressure on these people and 
were willing to buy them new boats. 

Mr. Romney. WwW hen you say you “didn’t have that kind of money,” 
would you explain that a little bit more, please, Mr. Thompson ? 
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Mr. THompson. We didn’t have enough money to buy the size of 
boat they wanted. The boats Excursion purchased for them, one was 
$40,000 and the other one was $36,000. 

Mr. Romney. Were those boats capable of doing outside fishing ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Romney. Well, now, what was the reason that you didn’t have 
the money, or what was the reason that the money could not be ob- 
tained to finance these ddan from the Angoon Community Asso- 
ciation / 

Mr. THomrson. Well, I believe that there was a little tightening up 
of money for relending at that time. 

Mr. Romney. Has there been a change in this? 

Mr. THomrson. Yes. 

Mr. Romney. Are you now able to obtain money in order to finance 
purchases of boats of that size ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. We did get money to buy these boats back again in 
1956. 

Mr. Romney. In 1956? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. 

Mr. Romney. And did you buy the boats back in 1956 ¢ 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. 

Mr. Romney. Do you have any others of your former fishermen, 
good fishermen, who have left and not returned, besides the two you 
have referred to? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Well, we had two more, Mr. Phillips, and George 
Davis; however, Mr. Phillips never was a member of the Angoon 
Community. He was from the Petersburg area. Mr. Davis is still 
fishing for a private concern. . 

Mr. Romney. Does your cannery employ the use of power blocks at 
dockside for the handling of the seines ¢ 

Mr. Toompson. No. 

Mr. Romney. Do you think that would be a good thing to have? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Romney. Has your community done any experimenting with a 
new type of imported seine which is made of a synthetic material and 
which is only slightly more expensive than cotton ? 

Mr. Tuompson. No; I would say “No.” 

Mr. Jones. Just a minute now, let me ask a question there. 

You don’t contend, Mr. Thompson, that a synthetic is better than 
cotton, do you? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cuuporr. Don’t forget, Mr. Jones—synthetics are here to stay. 

Mr. Romney. The point ‘of the question is that cotton seines appar- 
ently have a fairly short life; is that not correct ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Romney. And it requires considerable care to prevent them 
from deteriorating ? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Now I want the record to show that there is a big 
difference of opinion on that point. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you use cotton nets in Alaska ? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Since when? 

Mr. Tuompson. We have always used cotton. 

Mr. Horrman. Never nylon or linen? 
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Mr. Tompson. There is nylon used in gill nets; yes. 
Mr. Horrman. That’s all. 

Mr. Romney. Have any of your boats been equipped with brine 
chilling apparatus to permit them to remain out away from tenders 
or dockside for a longer time ? 

Mr. THomrson. They have not. 

Mr. Romney. I cite these ex: unples, Mr. Thompson, merely to lead 
to this question : do you believe that if money was available that your 

cannery could benefit by the employment of some of these newer 
processes and newer devices ? 

Mr. Tompson. Well, I think so. I guess they would. 

Mr. Romney. What is your personal opinion, Mr. Thompson, with 
regard to joint ownership of the Indian canneries? Do you feel that 
that would be a move in the direction of more efficient operation and 
greater profits 

Mr. THompson. Joint ownership in place of co-ops? 

Mr. Romney. Joint ownership among all the cooperatives. It 
would be, for example, a larger corporation having the characteris- 
tics of a cooperative. By that I mean 4, or perhaps all 5 present 
native cannery companies in southeastern Alaska could merge and em- 
ploy each other’s facilities and personnel for better operation. 

Would you look with favor on that type of arrangement ? 

Mr. Tuompson. No. I don’t think I would, for this reason: it 
would cut out employment for some of these people. 

Mr. Romney. I mean that opm operations would make use of the 
specialists of all the different canneries and presumably keep all 
the canneries in operation. 

Mr. THompson. Well, if all the canneries were in operation, pos- 
sibly that would work out, but I wouldn’t be too sure about that. 

Mr. Romney. Well, let me ask you a related question: Do you 
believe that the native canneries in southeastern Alaska could benefit 
by having an overall superintendent who would go from one cannery 
to another and take care of special problems, because the individual 
managers’ duties are so heavy and so long? 

Mr. Tromprson. Probably there would be some advantage. I can’t 
see too much advantage, the way these canneries are situated. 

Mr. Romney. By situated, vou mean located geographically / 

Mr. Tromrson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Mr. Thompson, I have 2 or 3 questions I would like 
to ask you. 

It has been generally said around Alaska that the inside fishing 
has reached the point be it is no longer profitable and in order 
to be able to operate a cannery and the fishing business at a profit 
it is necessary to have toate that will go outside. 

How many boats do you have altogether supplying fish to your 
coopel rative? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Well, we had 18 this year. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Now, how many of those 18 were able to do outside 
fishing ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Well, we have 9 of those that could go out to do 
that and probably 10. We have even had all of the boats try it on 
the outside, the small boats. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, do you find that when the boats go outside 
they do better than when they are on the inside 
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Mr. Tuompson. Well, they do at certain times. The salmon don’t 
hit only one area. In other words, they hit in one area today or 
this week and probably next week they are in another area. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I know that. All fishermen are happy if they are 
there when the fish are there, whether you go fishing for one or for 
many, but what I mean is, are these boats capable of staying outside 
in all kinds of weather or do they have to come in as soon as the 
sea gets rough ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. They all have to come in when the sea gets rough, 
but these boats we have, 8 or 9 of them, they are equal to any size 
boat in southeastern Alaska. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a former member of Hooligan’s Navy—you 
know what Hooligan’s Navy is: the United States Coast Guard— 
I know that the bigger the boat is, the more pounding it can take. 
You can take a bigger boat out in a heavy sea and keep it out longer 
than a small boat; isn’t that right? 

Mr. THompson. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, how many of these boats, the 18 that you 
have, can stay out in a reasonably heavy sea ? 

Mr. THomerson. Oh, we have these—let’s see, there would be nine 
of them that are the Alaska limit for boats. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many of those reach the Alaska limit, how 
many of those are Alaska limit boats? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Nine. 

Mr. Cxuuporr. So half of your fleet can go out and stay out in a 
reasonably rough sea—I don’t mean a hurricane, I just mean a 
reasonably rough sea—not a typhoon. 

Now, I read somewhere that the Angoon cannery operated at a 
profit in 1954 and 1955, but it had a rather substantial loss in 1956. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And that as a result of that loss the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs advised your association that if the 1957 operations resulted in 
a loss, it might be the last year that you could expect any financing. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now was there a proposal to operate your cannery 
by a private cannery ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. There was some talk about that; yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And did you reject that proposal? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And was that a result of your own personal feeling 
or as the result of a meeting of the council ? 

Mr. THompson. It has always been my feeling, if these canneries 
are going to do the best thing for the people, they should be operated 
by the people, by themselves. 

Mr. Cuuporr. On your recommendation the proposal for a private 
operation was rejected ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did the council have anything to do with it? Did 
they discuss it and determine if you thought it was the best one for 
the operation to adopt? 

Mr. TuHompson. No, not in my presence. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. All right. Now, did the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
try to get into this thing by recommending to you that the co-op be 
abandoned and that it be « operated by a private concern ? 

Mr. Tompson. There was some talk about it. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Well, now, who talked to you about it ? 

Mr. THompson. Well, both Mr. McLean and Mr. Olsen. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They felt that it was better for you to give up the 
operation and lease the cannery to a private company 

Mr. THompson. Yes; I think they had that feeling. 
Mr, Cnuuporr. Did they make any insinuations or threats that if 


you did not enter into this lease with the private cannery they would 
withdraw financing? 


Mr. ‘THompson. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They never said that ? 

Mr. ‘THompson. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, why did they tell you that you ought to; what 
was their reason, if you know—or they told you, for entering into this 
lease ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, it was on account of our losses sustained in 
1956. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What was the cause of the loss, do you know? 

Mr. Tuompson. In 1956, part of the loss was in the small pack 
we had. They didn’t catch many fish and also we anticipated a much 
greater pack and we prepared fairly heavy. 

Mr. CrHuporr. AH in all, it boils down to this, Mr. Thompson : 
That you didn’t have the fish. If you had had the fish you probably 
would have made the profit that you made in 1954 and 1955. 

I just have one more question. 

Suppose the Government would withdraw financing after the 1957 
season. What would happen to the following: First of all, to the 
cannery; second, to the community; and third, to the people? Now 
do you want to answer those one at a time ? 

What would become of the cannery if in 1958 the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs said, “Mr. Thompson, we are sorry, we checked it and we feel 
that we can’t help you out any longer by giving you any money out 
of the funds.” What would happen to the ce unnery ? 

Mr. THompson. Well, if it wasn’t leased to a private concern, there 
would be no use for it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And it would gradually deteriorate ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And if they ever rehabilitated it, it would be a great 
expense / 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Now, what would happen to the village of Angoon, 
or whatever that community is called ? 

Mr. Txomeson. Well, they wouldn’t have the employment as they 
have now. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And would the people go elsewhere in the States to 
look for employment? 

Mr. THompson. Some of them would; yes. 

Mr. Cuvporr. And those that remain, what would happen to them ? 

Mr. TxHomrson. Well, I wouldn’t be able to answer that. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Well, would they have to go on public assistance or 
are there other means of earning a living in that community ? 
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M1. THompson. I would say they would; yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You would say what? I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. THompson. I would say they Sotdt have to go on public as- 
sistance; yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, I presume that the association has some equity 
in thiscannery. Part of it is theirs and they would lose all that equity, 
wouldn’t they, if the cannery was abandoned ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And how much, would you say, the cannery is worth 
in round figures ? 

Mr. THompson. I would say the cannery, the equipment there now, 
should be in aggregate of a half a million dollars. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, I have no further questions. Now Mr. Jones, 
I am going to call on you next; but Mr. Bartlett asked me to give the 
stenographer 5 minutes rest every hour because she felt that she was 
losing her efficiency, so we are just going to recess for 5 minutes to 
give her arm a rest. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee was recessed for 5 minutes. ) 

Mr. Cuuporr. The meeting is called to order. 

Mr. Thompson, pardon me—we are not through with Mr. Thomp- 
son. Some of the members have some questions. 

Mr. Jones, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Thompson, does the council approve a loan for ad- 
vancement to buy a boat and equipment ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. And after those loans are made to the individual mem- 
bers of the community, what, if anything, is done by the council to 
make sure or to encourage the individual borrower to make repay- 
ment ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. There are cases where the council has to call the 
borrower before the council and talk these things over. 

Mr. Jones. Well, is there any authority for the council to take 
steps to insure that there would not be dissipation of the capital com- 
ing in to the individual borrower, to see that those funds are used 
for the debt retirement ? 

Mr. THomrson. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. They use the authority for the council to do that? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. How many borrowers do you have at the present time 
in the council that you represent ? 

Mr. Toomeson. We have—let’s see, it would be 17. 

Mr. Jones. Seventeen borrowers, and how many are in arrears or 
in default ? 

Mr. Tuompson. There is a total of 4 or 5 of those small boats that 
are in default. 

Mr. Jones. Has the department taken any steps to liquidate their 
indebtedness by disposing of the property that was placed for the 
debt. 

Mr. Tuompson. In a couple of instances; yes. 

Mr. Jones. I mean, they are in the process at the present time. 

You said you had 17 borrowers, 4 or 5 of which were in arrears at 
the present time. How many of those debtors have received notice 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs that they were going to liquidate 
their assets in order to satisfy the debt: do you know? 
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Mr. Tompson. I don’t know if any of them has so far, from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. Jones. What would the council do in these individual cases 
where there is a default? What precautionary steps does the council 
take to see that the individual borrower pays back the amounts due? 

Mr. Tuompson. About the only thing the council can-do is to talk to 
these boys. If they don’t get fish and don’t have the money, they can’t 
take it out of their hides. 

Mr. Jonrs. Oh, I am not saying that. But there has been testimony 
presented here to this subcommittee that in a number of cases the bor- 
rower, Who is a member of the council, did not make proper payments, 
not withstanding the fact that his catch was substantial, and that he 
had dissipated or misused the money, rather than repaying his debts 
to the Association. 

Do you know of any experience you have had in your council 
similar to that? 

Mr. Tuomrson. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Jones, can I interrupt for a question ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, isn’t it true that if 1 of your members, borrows, 
for the sake of a hypothetical question, $500 and his share of the catch 
is $700, that you send the Bureau $500 and give him $200? Is that 
the way it works / 

Mr. THomeson. That is the way it is supposed to work. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Well, under the present setup of the loan program, 
it is impossible for a man to get his hands on the money and dissipate 
it without repaying the loan, if the money is there / 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, I don’t—— 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Mr. Thompson, when you give an answer in a short 
2 or 3 words, try to keep your voice up. It is very difficult for the 
young lady to get what you are saying and we just have to have it. I 
know that you are not use d to this kind of work, and you may be slur- 
ring over your last 2 or 3 words—I do it myself. We all do it. 

Would you do this—would you move over to the next chair? Maybe 
that will help the situation. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Thompson, I understand from you that the only 
way a borrower could be in default was to not catch enough fish; is 
that it? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, that is it. 

Mr. Jones. So that is the only way—he can’t take the catch and 
sell to another cannery? He can’t do that as it isn’t good business 
practice and doesn’t pay off one way or the other ? 

Mr. TuHompson. No, he has—— 

Mr. Jones. Well, I don’t see how we can reach any other conelu- 
sion from the inquiry made by the chairman. I was concerned about 
what the community would do after they had made recommendations 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs to approve a loan to an individual 
member of that council, what action or what responsibility rests upon 
the council to see that proper use was made of the property and a 
proper accounting given to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the loan, 
plus that caution be given to the borrower by the council to make 
proper use of gear and equipment. 
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Mr. Tuompson. If he failed to do so, the council—if he repeatedly 
fails to do so—can recommend to the Native Service that such a loan 
be foreclosed. 

Mr. Jones. Have you made that recommendation ? 

Mr. THompson. We have in one instance; yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Jones, so we don’t get confused about this, there 
is one thing that might justify the association not paying the loan 
directly to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and that. is this: these loans 
are made for a year. Now, if he pays off half the loan at the end 
of 1 year and then decides that he is going to go off and take the next 
year’s fish and sell them to a private cannery or some other cannery, 
then, of course, that would cert: uinly justify the association not making 
a distribution or seeing that the loan is paid. That is where they 
sometimes go off and sell their fish to somebody else. 

Mr. Jones. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman, but I feel that the 
record should recite some of the activities which the council engages 
in to show good faith with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. For in- 
stance, if I am a member of the council and borrow $50,000 and then 
go back home and sit down on my front porch and fish 1 or 3 or 4 
days out of the month, then what would be the council’s attitude? 
Would it take up that case and condemn me to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs? What would they do? 

That is what I am trying to say is the direct responsibility of the 
council, to police their own membership in carrying out the agree- 
ments executed by the individual borrowers. 

Now, that is what I would like to get at. You have partly an- 
swered this by saying that you would discuss it with the borrower 
and that you might give him some reprimand. Is there anything 
else that you w ould do except make a report to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs recommending that the loan be foreclosed ¢ 

Mr. TuHompson. The first thing, we would want to find out the 
reason why he isn’t producing. 

Mr. Jones. Has your council been diligent to see that maximum 
use of gear and equipment is made that was purchased through the 
loan of funds of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, I would say that there are some cases there 
where the council probably had not exercised its authority to the 
fullest extent, but I think as a whole, they have done it. 

Mr. Jones. If the Federal Government would continue its opera- 
tion of making loans, do you think there would be greater incentive 
on the part of the individual councils to give oreater stress to the 
repayment of the loans? 

Mr. THompson. I would say yes. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think there is a genuine awareness that the 
councils themselves can do a great deal, over and beyond what they 
have done in the past, in repairing some of the damage that has been 
done to the loan system itself by the failure to see that their individual 
members made proper use and repayment to the Government of the 
loans? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, I think the council is aware of that. 

Mr. Jones. And do you think that that awareness is sufficient 
justification that the Federal Government continue to make invest- 
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ments with the assurance that there will be greater attention paid to 
repayments by the councils? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. No questions. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Knox? 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Thompson, who is president of Angoon Community 
Association 4 

Mr. THompson. Samuel G. Johnson. 

Mr. Knox. Is he the gentleman who just resigned, according to 
testimony here yesterday ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. Do you know any reason why he should resign? 

Mr. THompson. No, I really don’t know of any reason. He is 
getting up in age where he says he wants to quit fishing and he doesn’t 
want the responsibility of being president of the council. 

Mr. Knox. It wasn’t, then, for a reason because of the fact that he 
was unable to get along with the manager of the cannery or with the 
community as far as the association was concerned ? 

Mr. THomeson. No. 

Mr. Knox. It was a matter of his own choosing, because of his age, 
that he wanted to retire from the obligations which were forced upon 
him by being president of the association ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. Now, you mentioned a short time ago in cross exam- 
ination, or interrogation, that private companies put pressure on these 
people. What did you mean by private companies putting pressure 
on these people ? 

Mr. THomeson. I probably used the wrong word, “pressure.” They 
paint a much easier picture, you know, to the people than they pos- 
sibly have over where we are. 

Mr. Knox. In other words, they negotiated a contract with the in- 
dividuals to fish for the private companies; is that it ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. And the reason the individual went over to a private 
company is that it was more advantageous to the individual because 
of the return that he would have from his investment and his efforts; 
is that right ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, I would say that. 

Mr. Knox. Well, did the association lose any money? Did the asso- 
ciation lose any money on the Phillips case, where Phillips left the 
organization or the association and went to fish for a private 
company ¢ 

Mr. THompson. No. 

Mr. Knox. And I understood you to say that Mr. Phillips was not 
a resident of Angoon; is that right? 

Mr. THomeson. That is correct. 

Mr. Knox. Where is Mr. Phillips’ home? 

Mr. THompson. Petersburg. 

Mr. Knox. How far is that from Angoon ? 

Mr. THomeson. That is about 140 miles. 

Mr. Knox. In other words, Phillips’ going over to a private com- 
pany did not disrupt the community in any way? 
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Mr. THompson. No, it did not. 

Mr. Knox. As manager of the Angoon Community or the Angoon 
cannery, you are obligated to dispose. of the inventory or the product 
that is manufactured or processed in the cannery, are you not / 

Mr. THomeson. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. Do you ever employ a brokerage concern to sell your 
product ? 

Mr. THompson. We do. 

Mr. Knox. What has been your experience from the employment 
of a brokerage firm to ae of the product 

Mr. Toomrson. Well, I am not sure if I understand that. 

Mr. Knox. What I am attempting to find out is whether or not 
the brokerage firm is a bonded concern and as to whether all remit- 
tance is made to the cannery for the product which is sold by the 
brokerage firm. I understand that the brokerage firm was not liable 
for the collection of the money from the sale of the product; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. THomrson. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. What has been your experience? Have they always 
made restitution to the company for the product which they have 
sold ? 

Mr. THomrson. They have. 

Mr. Knox. They have. Now, you mentioned that out of the 18 
boats that are fishing for your cannery, that 9 of the 18 can go on 
the outside and fish; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Trompson. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. And yesterday in testimony that was given here before 
the subcommittee it was said that the boats that fish on the inside had 
a catch of from 9,000 to 10,000 fish; is that correct—an average ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. For 1956, yes. 

Mr. Kwox. And the boats that fished on the outside had a catch 
of 44,000 fish: individual boats? 

Mr. THompson. I wouldn’t say that would be the average on the 
outside. One boat possibly would have that, the same way that we 
have a boat in Hood Bay that fished inside all summer and got 
29.000. 

Mr. Knox. He had 29,000 fishing on the inside? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Kwox. Is he a more competent individual than the average, 
that he pays more attention to his fishing, and knows more about 
fishing than some of the rest of them ? 

Mr. THomprson. Well, yes. 

Mr. Knox. His experience has entered into his catch more than the 
fact that there were no fish to catch ? 

Mr. THomrson. His experience; and also a hard worker. 

Mr. Knox. A hard worker—in other words, instead of taking a 
week’s vacation, he goes to fish in the fishing period ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. That’s right. 

Mr. Kwox. Now, I believe the question was asked of you, but I 
did not get what I thought was a clear answer, relative to the area 
office. Now, did the area office ask your opinion on turning the can- 
nery over to private operators or did they inform you that the ¢ cannery 
would be turned over to private operators? 
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Mr. THompson. No, they—not actually asked an opinion; they 
just talked ; you know, talked about it. 

Mr. Knox. They didn’t then ask your: opinion as to what you 
thought would happen to the community or to the cannery if it was 
turned over to private operators / 

Mr. THompson. No. 

Mr. Knox. Did they inform you that it was the area office’s intent 
to turn the cannery over to a private operator 

Mr. THompson. They told me they explored the possibilities; you 
know, of tur ning it over. 

Mr. Knox. They had just explored it ¢ 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. But they had not made any decision ? 

Mr. Tuompson. No. 

Mr. Knox. What is your candid opinion as to turning the cannery 
over to a private operator / 

Mr. Tompson. Well, I always felt that if you are going to operate 
these plants and get the full benefit out of them for the people them- 
selves, you have to operate it yourself. I could never see where a pri- 

vate concern would want to go in there and operate it for someone 
without taking a part of it for himself. 

Mr. Knox. One more question—it is relative to the tax. 

Mr. THompeson. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. Are you familiar with the tax on the product ? 

Mr. THomeson. The raw-fish tax ? 

Mr. Knox. Yes. How much is it per case? 

Mr. Tompson, I think it is—I am not sure—4 percent. 

Mr. Knox, It ison a percentage basis ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. Iam not sure 

Mr. Knox. On the value of the product or what ? 

Mr. THomerson. Yes. I am not too familiar with that, because we 
don’t pay these fish taxes. 

Mr. Knox. The private companies do pay a tax and that tax stays 


in the Territory and in the community in which the cannery is oper- 
ated; is that true ? 


Mr. Tuomeson. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. And the co-ops do not pay the tax; is that true? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is true. 

Mr. Kwox. So if all of the canneries in the Territory should become 
co-ops, What would happen to the revenues, as far as the operation of 
the local communities 1s concerned, and also the Territory? What 
would be their ong: Have you any idea—maybe if you do know? 

Mr. Tuomeson. I don’t know. 

Mr. Knox. Would it be considerable money ? 

Mr. Tuompson. It no doubt would be a considerable loss to the com- 
munity if there was no tax. 

Mr. Knox. Would it be a million, $2 million, or what ? 

Mr. Toompson. I would not be able to answer that. 

Mr. Knox. You would not be able to answer that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is there anybody who could answer that? I think 
that ought to be a figure that we ought to get accurately, as to how 
much the raw-fish tax is. Well. when we get back to the ‘Interior De- 
partment, Mr. Stevens, will you have one of your men check and give 
it to us as part of their statement ? 
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Mr. THEoporE STEVENS. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF TAXATION, 
OFFICE OF TAX COMMISSIONER, 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, September 24, 1957. 
Hon. WatIno E. HENDRICKSON, 
Secretary of Alaska, 
Federal Office Building, Juneau, Alaska. 


DEAR Mr. HENDRICKSON: Pursuant to your verbal request of this date, here- 
with is a statement of gross collections of raw fish tax, chapter 82, Session 
Laws of Alaska, 1949, as amended, for the calendar years 1950 through 1957, 
inclusive: 


Year: Groas collections 
te no cecal act pater cami arnsipahns * $1, 399, 913. 05 
Ps htaccess Dp ac cernsthescasocn aaa acspaeset aaah ba eos te ee he Se 1, 426, 782. 51 
a a a BS accel 1, 960, 009. 20 
iia alli celicisiohaclpi a dane eae i alii katn ites eae el hp ae 2, 028, 100. 64 
la lee 1, 536, 715. 68 
I cl Ei aia Saint acpi tind. piace cases aaa a 1, 830, 824. 94 
ee nh es ei erties aman 1, 604, 337. 14 
eC ey Se A eee 2, 083, 454. 48 

I since aa spe albicans iiss ttetta aed case Se anti etapa ae ea ilk. 13, 870, 137. 64 


1 Includes some initial license fees of $25 collected in 1949. 


Very truly yours, 
R. D. Stevenson, Tar Commissioner. 

Mr. Knox. That is all. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. The cannery was established or taken over in 1948, 
wasn’t it ? 

Mr. THomrson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And operated approximately 7 years down to the 
present time, during 4 of which it made a profit ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And last year, from March 31, 1956, to March 31 
this year, you lost some $70,525.13 ; is that the way it is? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, the purpose of the act under which some $10 
million was appropriated was, in your judgment, what? What was 
the purpose of the act, as you understand it, the appropriation act? 

Mr. Tuomrson. The Wheeler-Howard Act? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Well, I will ask you this: As you understand 
it, was the purpose to create a revolving fund to aid small business, 
including the fishing business, canning, to operate ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. To help small business: yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, and that required, if that purpose was to be 
‘complished, the repayment of the loans that were made by it? 
Mr. Tompson. Yes. 

Mr, Horrman. Because it was supposed to be a revolving fund? 
Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, now, it has been found by experience that 
there were so many losses in connection with the taking and the 
processing of fish that the amount allocated to Alaska out of that 
$10 million was not sufficient; isn’t that right? 
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Mr. Tuompson. Well, I don’t know that. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know? 

Mr. Tuompeson. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Anyway, you do know that, as an overall proposi- 
tion, the canneries and the boatowners have lost. money and are in- 
debted to the Government ? 

Mr. Tuomeson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And if the Government insists upon the collection 
of those overdue loans, the business can’t operate here, can it? 

Mr. Tuompson. No. 

Mr. Horrman. They would have to have more money; is that 
right? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, you understand, don’t you, that down in the 
States, throughout the country, the Federal Government has been 
advancing money and losing money with certain business enterprises 
that they attempted to assist; is that true? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. That is your understanding ? 

Mr. Tuomeson. Yes, that is my understanding. 

Mr. Horrman. So there is nothing unusual about this situation in- 
sofar as the Government helping the local people ? 

Mr. Tuomeson. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Then have you any criticism of the Department be- 
cause it attempts to collect loans ? 

Mr. Txomrson. No; I have no criticism of the Department for 
doing that. 

Mr. Horeman. It is true, nevertheless, that some of the borrowers 
just can’t pay, isn’t it ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And if the Government insists, it is going to ad- 
versely affect, drastically adversely affect, some of the smaller com- 
munities ? 

Mr. Trromreson. No doubt it would be harder on the small com- 
munities. 

Mr. Horrman. But wouldn’t you say, in your judgment, that as 
long as we can find something like 10 or 11 billion dollars for foreign 
aid to other countries, is it not more than fair to put in some more 
money here ¢ 

Mr. THomrson. Yes, I would say we should; our neighbors should 
be helped first. 

Mr. Horrman. That is my attitude, that we sort of help our own 
people first 

Mr. TuHompson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say, if we have any money to loan to any- 
one, if it is necessary to loan it to the fishermen in the canneries in 
Alaska, we do that before we send a few more billions abroad 2 

Mr. Trompson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. The Japanese are in competition with your fisher- 
men, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Horraan. I noticed in the paper, I guess it was last night, in 


the paper here, they caught 30 times as many fish in Japan since 1952 
than they did before. 
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Mr. Tuompson. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. I didn’t get my question right; that now they caught 
30 times as many as they did in 1952? 

Mr. THompson. 1952, yes; 1952. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you. Our folks are catching less; is that 
right? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes. We can’t fish out in the ocean where they 

can, you see. 

Mr. Horrman. W ell, they use nets with smaller mesh ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. They probably use a little smaller mesh. 

Mr. Horrman. Listen to this and listen carefully: Is it true that 
the local communities, insofar as you know, have found the regula- 
tions of the Department so inflexible and the operations of the fisher- 
men and the canneries so supervised that you can’t operate at a profit ? 

Mr. Tuompson. No; I would say, “No.” 

Mr. Horrman. You would not agree to that? 

Mr. THompson. No. 

Mr. Horrman. In your judgment, the failure to operate at a profit 
has been due perhaps toa lac *k of fish ¢ 

Mr. THomrson. That is, in my judgment, the only 
of fish. 

Mr. Horrman. In your judgment? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And tell me now why you think you are more com- 
petent to answer that question than Iam? I have been here since— 
when is it? Three or 4 days—you think you are better able to give 
an intelligent or ss answer to that question than I would be able 
to, don’t you! 

Well, I will concede that you are. There is no doubt about it. In 
your judgment, would anyone coming into the Territory and talk- 
ing to people and looking at the Government regulations, be able to 
express an opinion that would be sound as to how the canneries 
should be operated and the fish caught ? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, I would not think so. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t think I could learn the business in 10 days 
or 10 weeks or 10 months, do you? 

Mr. Tuompeson. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Horrman. Some who have been at it for 10 years have not 
been able to establish a profitable business, have they ? 

Mr. THomrson. No; some people have been at it all their lives and 
still can’t. 

Mr. Horrman. But there are 1 or 2 fishermen, that is, operators 
of boats, who made a profit of say thirty or forty thousand dollars 
a year, haven't they ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Sure. I think that is all. 

Mr. Cruvuporr. I just wanted to ask you two questions that I for- 
got to ask you before. Was there ever any discussion between the 
combined cooperatives to determine whether it would be better to have 
a joint marketing venture? What I am trying to ask is this; to take 
the entire pack and put it mto one pot and then go out and sell it 
that way, rather than as individual canneries? 

Mr. Piiaataon. Yes, there has been some discussion on that. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Have you ever tried to do that ? 
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Mr. Tuomeson. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you think that that might be a better way of 
marketing than the present system as far as ‘making a profit is con- 
cerned ¢ 

Mr. THomrson. I would say not, because we do not have our own 
labor, we have got to go through brokers : anyway. 

Mr. Cruporr. And as the result of that you can't make it here, 
so that you have a half a million cases, or 200,000 cases; is that it? 

Mr. THompson. No, it doesn’t 

Mr. Cuuporr. In your long experience in this operation—lI believe 
you said it is a lifetime—do you feel that this program could ever 
develop into a profitable venture by the Government? In other words, 
could they ever have Utopia? Starting out with, say, 10 million, 
could they get back 10 million plus the small interest rate that they 
charge? ‘Or would you feel that there has to be a certain percentage 
of losses in a field like this because of the seasonal operation of the 
business, the fact that 1 year you have more fish than others, and 1 
year you have more fishermen than others? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Well, in this salmon business I can’t see how you 
can operate : and not sustain a loss once in a while. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. So that you feel that it would be impossible for the 
Government to keep $10 million in the revolving fund because of the 
fact that there are certain amounts of losses necessary in carrying out 
the fishing and the packing? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you think that if the policy was adopted of giv- 
ing all-out consideration to the Indian fishermen by being more lib- 
eral in the loan program and lending them bigger sums to buy bigger 
boats so they can do outside fishing and w orking out a different form 
of contract rather than on a yearly basis, a 5-year loan, then you 
would be in a better position to develop the co-op canneries and the 
initiative and the willingness on the part of the Indians to work 
harder and fish harder and try to get the most that they can out of 
their fishing trips ? 

Mr. THompson. : a the longer-term program would be better 
than this year by y 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, there is only one more question and I am 
finished. 

When you first testified this morning I asked you something about 
whether or not there had been an offer by a priv ate company to take 
over the Angoon cannery, and you said, “Yes,” and, of course, no- 
body else could sell that « cannery except the council because it is 
their private property ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. The Government couldn’t tell you whether or not 
to sell, could they ? 

Mr. Tuoomeson. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. If you didn’t want to sell it you could have 150 offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs come down and say, “Fellows, I 
think you are better off selling it,” and if you decided you were not, 
you wouldn’t sell it? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Now, was the fellow who made the offer to take over 
the Angoon cannery a man by the name of Mr. Jack Salmon, S-a-l- 
m-o-n? Was that his name? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have no further questions. 

Do you have any further questions, Mr. Hoffman ¢ 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Did anyone in the Department ever tell you or 
suggest to you that it would be more advisable for the community to 
sell out to private industry ? 

Mr. THomrson. No; no. 

Mr. Horrman. You never heard that thought expressed by any 
individual connected with the Department, did you ’—or did you? 

Mr. THompson. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, how long have you been in this cannery bus- 
iness, fishing business ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I have been 9 years as manager of Hood Bay and 
then I was 21 years with a cannery for this other concern that the 

service bought the cannery from. 

Mr. Horrman. That would be approximately thirty-odd years, 
then ? 

Mr. Tompson. Thirty years at this place. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know of any regulations of the Bureau which 
has control of this loaning program which have hampered or hindered 
the industry, and if so, which or what one? 

Mr. THomrson. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t? 

Mr. THomrson. No. 

Mr. Horrman. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Grimes, please. Would you be seated, please, Mr. Grimes? 


STATEMENT OF E. L. GRIMES, CANNERY MANAGER, HYDABURG 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION AND KLAWOCK-OCEANSIDE PACK- 
ING CO. 


Mr. Cuuporr. What is your full name, sir? 

Mr. Grimes. FE. L. Grimes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And your address? 

Mr. Grimes. Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Mr. Gri imes, would you, for the record, give us a little 
bit about your background, please? 

Mr. Grimes. Well, I first got into the salmon business around 1937, 
and have been in it continuously except for 3 years or so just prior to 
1950, when I had decided to leave Alaska, but as it turned out, it was 
a little hard to stay away from. 

In 1950 I came back to Seattle at the request of my former employer 
and took over some of the duties of his organization. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What is your present position ? 

Mr. Grimes. I am at present the manager of the Klawock Coopera- 
tive Association and the Hydaburg Cooperative Association. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They are located in separate sections of southeastern 
Alaska, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Grimes. Approximately 60 miles apart ; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Romney? 


Mr. Romney. Just to start things off, Mr. Grimes, before the real 
questioning, I understand that you had a little tough experience with 
some imported cotton web; is that correct? 

Mr. Grimes. The gentleman from Alabama will no doubt be glad to 
hear this. I had a rather sorry experience with some imported cotton 
net. It apparently is not nearly the quality of good Alabama cotton. 

Mr, Jones, I want to commend the staff for obtaining such an intel- 
ligent man as Mr. Grimes to appear before this subcommittee, and I 
certainly would want to give great faith to the things that he has 
to say. You are to be commended, Mr. Grimes—I will see you later. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, Mr. Grimes—I just want to make this com- 
ment: It has always been my opinion that American cotton has always 
stood up better than Japanese cotton and Egyptian cotton and where 
we use cotton, we have always had better experience with our own cot- 
ton than imported cotton. 

Mr. Grimes. That is true. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Of course, it is a mistaken apprehension when you 
see imported fabric on a piece of material that that is the greatest in 
the world. I wonder whether the people in Japan and Egypt, when 
they see imported cotton on our fabric, feel that ours is the better piece 
of coods ? ? 

Mr. Groves. It could very well be so. It has an exotic sound. 

Mr. Cuuporr. It isa psychological feeling. 

Mr. Gries. It is. Of course, this thing here represented a saving. 
It wasn’t exactly an experiment. C ertain. types of this web had been 
tried before with certain, more or less, success. The difference in 
price balanced against the cost of putting the boats in operation 

caused me to ask the fishermen if they would like to give it a try. 
They did, and we won’t be trying it again. 

Mr. Cuvporr. I think that the real answer to it is that the Japa- 
nese use some other nets instead of cotton nets; so evidently they 
don’t think much of their cotton. 

Mr. Grimes. They use effective nets. 

Mr. Romney. Just for the record, Mr. Grimes, are you succeeding 
in getting restitution for this unsatisfactory product / 

Mr. Grimes. Yes, sir; I am now negotiating with Pacific Marine 
Supply, and I think other payments are in the process. I am quite 
sure that we will receive a settlement that will probably be based on 
1 year’s use of the web as balanced against a normal possible 3 years’ 
life. In other words, I will be receiving back approximately two- 
thirds of our cost in buying this. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Grimes, I think that the subcommittee would 
appreciate having you bear out what I have learned about the job 
of manager. It is my opinion, from talking to various people, that 
the manager of a cannery is a jack-of-all- trades and a man who has 
had an enormous amount of complex, detailed, long-houred work to 
do. Would you just comment on the difficulty of the job, without 
taking too much time? 

Mr. Grimes. A salmon-cannery manager is a little bit in the posi- 
tion of a football coach. If he has a successful season, that fall he 
qualifies as an expert. If the fish runs are poor and he doesn’t have 
a successful season, well, they have other words for him. As a gen- 
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eral rule, the responsibility of the cannery manager in these specific 
instances is first, in preparing the budget and setting up costs that 
are going to be carried forward in this year’s operation, trying to 
keep these things on as even a keel as possible, keep his cost as low as 
he can, commensurate with good business. 

His next duty is getting all of this stuff north, getting his crews 
together, and moving the whole thing onto the cannery location. 

"Then proc eeds the business of vetting the fleet ready for fishing, the 
boats. Some of them require considerable work in the spring. 
Nearly all of them require some work. This takes, plus the time 
getting a cannery itself ready for operation, oh, roughly, in this par- 

ticular case, a month of extensive work, 

At this time the fisherman is carrying on what he can do with his 
boat and his gear. A certain portion of the crew is working in the 
cannery getting the machinery ready, and all of this is brought toa 
head as the season opens. At that time the fishermen go out, and we 
have tenders or carriers or packers that go to the grounds, collect fish 
from the fishermen, and return to the cannery. 

Then comes the process of canning, a rather technical process, as 
you have an extremely perishable product. You must have very well 
qualified men in an operation of that sort. If you have a thirty or 
forty thousand dollar investment laying in your fish bins and a piece 
of machinery should break down, if you haven't been provident 
enough in having the proper spare part or you don’t have a foreman, 
machinist, and crew = ou of putting that piece of machinery into 
operation very quickly, you can be subject to spoilage of this fish and 
lose the whole thing. 

After the canning season is over, you have the business of getting 
~ pack to Seattle and placed on the market. We operate with sev 

ral brokers in the Seattle area. This has been proven over many 
many years as being the best method of disposing of your fish. For 
instance, this year I had around thirty- a9 thousand cases of fish to 
sell. I have no contacts in Alabama or Texas, Pennsylvania, or 
where have you; but these brokers do, over many years. They are 
brokers, and they have subbrokers in these partic ‘ular locations. 

A percentage of the charge that is made for selling the salmon is 
paid to these subbrokers, generally a half to two and a half percent. 
Consequently, this man works very hard on the location getting orders 
relayed to our broker in Seattle, and a certain portion of our salmon 
required to fill these orders is then committed and shipped out. 

in the fall, while this is going on, we prepare extensive reports of 
the operation for the main office that require a great deal of time and 
effort. Right now I should be very busy compiling and pricing our 
inventory of equipment and supplies at the c annery preparatory to 
our annual audit. A preliminary audit is made in the month of Oc- 
tober, which gives us a very good picture of the season’s operations 
and the final audit is then made in April. That is just about the 
extent of it. 

Mr. Romney. Thank you, Mr. Grimes. When did you become the 
manager of the Klawock-Oceanside Packing Co.? 

Mr. Grimes. In 1953, April 1. 

Mr. Romney. April 1 of 1953, and when did you take over the 
additional duty of managing the Hydaburg community association 
‘annery ? 
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Mr. Grimes. Early in 1955. 

Mr. Romney. You mentioned the reports which you have to pre- 
pare, and I think you are, in your contract, charged with the respon- 
sibility of bookkeeping. Are these reports to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs reports that you would not have to make if you were managing 
a private cannery? Is this an additional burden on you? 

Mr. Grimes. Not entirely. The private operation is just as de- 
sirous of having a complete: picture of their operation as this arrange- 
ment. There probably might be considerably less detail, but, never- 
theless, reports would be required. 

Mr. Romney. Now, Mr. Grimes, we have a time problem and I want 
to try to push through as fast as I can. I would like to refer you toa 
letter which you addressed to the Secretary of the Interior on Febru- 
ary 28, 1957, in which you made some comments on Alaska Senate 
Memorial No. 3. This letter, by the way, Mr. Chairman, is printed 
in the committee print of the memorial and accompanying documents, 
which was placed in the appendix of our record yesterday. 

Mr. Cucporr. What page is it? 

Mr. Romney. Page 21. 

At the bottom of page 21 you have written a paragraph as follows: 
“Out of the 50 or thereabouts loans made at Klawock and Hydaburg 
only about 12 have turned out to be complete failures. Taking into 
consideration the percentage of failures one would find in private 
business, plus the fact of exceedingly poor fish runs, I don’t see any 
cause for alarm. It should be remembered that nearly all these boats 
are still in the association, operated by members, and with fish runs 
improving, they have an excellent chance to clear up their loans. 
Several of the former owners have turned to cannery or other work 
to which they are better suited and are much better off than when they 
had expensive equipment beyond their capabilities to manage.’ 

Now, this paragraph has a tone of optimism in it. I would like 
you to tell the committee, briefly, what steps you think might be 
taken both on the part of management and on the part of the super- 
vising agency, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to improve the outlook 
for the operation of these canneries. 

Mr. Grimes. Yes, sir. Well, as will be noted there, everyone that 
calls himself a fisherman is not necessarily a fisherman, and some of 
the equipment in our fleet has forestalled the possibility, or say the 
probability, of that fisherman being really successful, because each 
year at the beginning of the sonia expenses and maintenance on 
these pieces of. equipment are such that it is too costly for the returns 
that it would probably bring in. Consequently, this fisherman needs 
to catch more fish than he is . probably capable of, unless he has a very 
lucky season, which can come along to anyone, to be certain of paying 
out. 

Now additional loans should require extremely careful screening 
and it might not be too bad an idea for the title of the boat to remain 
in the association until this fisherman has shown his capability of 
building up an equity and then transfer could be made to him in the 
case that he has. 

In the case that he had not, the association would find it simpler to 
transfer this boat in order to give another person an opportunity to 
make good with it. That is one thing that might be done, because it 
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is a very well-known fact that a person who has an equity in a piece 
of property that he is using is much more likely to try harder to hang 
onto that than one who has not. 

I think that in addition, in a number of cases, we need better boats 
and better equipment. Now, just to buy a person a boat that is 
capable of fishing on what w e call the outside doesn’t mean that boat 
is going to catch a lot of fish. The man, the captain at the helm 
and his crew, are just as important, if not more so, than the boat 
itself. 

Now, we have an instance or two at Klawock where we had two 
boats there that were perfectly capable of fishing outside, one as well 
as the other. One of the boats has been a huge success and this year the 
new owner of the other boat was a failure as far as this type of fish- 
ing was concerned. Consequently, we did not get the returns for that 
size of an investment and that particular fisherman, having taken on 
more than his capabilities, is in trouble. He has debts now that. he 
didn’t have at the beginning of the season. 

In the associations, our two associations, there is a scarcity of cap- 
tains that are capable of taking a large boat to the outside. Over a 
period we might be able to overcome some of this, but I would not 
advocate a-helter-skelter program of buying large boats for anyone 
and everybody that would want to make a loan, nor would I say that 
this thing should be spread over too long a period of time. 

We feel, for instance at the Hydaburg cannery, we have applica- 
tions for four boats. These are from people at our own community 
that have been fishing, that have proven themselves capable fishermen 
there more than ever this year, oe ause they took small, unsuitable 
equipment into this outside area and were very successful this yeal 
Consequently, we feel that they are entitled to a chance. Savion 
these particular applicants have proven themselves successful in man- 
aging their affairs. Their cannery accounts and boat loans are very 
small and they are sober, industrious, and those kind of people are 
entitled to the equipment that they should have to make themselves 
successful. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Pardon the interruption, but just one question at 
that point. 

I believe that you said that you are not in favor of extending this 
loan program over too long a period of time. Won’t you agree, Mr. 
Grimes, that you would have to be a magician to be able to pay off 
$50,000 of a boat’s cost in 1 year ? 

Mr. Grimes. Oh, yes, you would, you would. But in no case have 
any of these loans been foreclosed on that kind of basis or voluntary 
liquidation obtained. Just what the policy is behind the 1-year loan 
is, I don’t know, but the fisherman is not expected to pay off his boat 
in 1 year. He is expected to show good faith and good judgment and 
ability, and a willingness to go out and work. Those three things 
alone, those things alone, even if his fish catch is poor, will auto- 
matic ‘ally assure him an extension on his loan. 

On the other hand, if he does not have those qualities, if, as some 
boys do, he takes to dr inking or he takes to selling his fish outside—it 
is a bad practice for a fisherman to get his advances in the spring, his 
oil, his groceries, his seining web and equipment, his boat fixed up, and 
then drive off into the unknown and sell his fish to an outside interest. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. How long is the expected life of the average $50,- 
000 fishing boat ? 

Mr. Grimes. Oh, the average life, before depreciation would get 
too high, you understand—that is, deterioration—would be a good 
20 years. This is providing the boat had care during that period. 

Mr. Cuvuvorr. So if the contract would be for 5 years rather than 
for a year, that would not certainly hurt the program any, would it? 

Mr. Grimes. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. If John Smith borrows $50,000 from the co-op as- 
sociation to buy a boat, how does the loan read—is it loaned in equal 
monthly installments, or how does he make his repayments? I mean, 
does it read like an automobile finance agreement or does it read that 
on or before a certain date he shall pay $50,000 ? 

Mr. Grimes. No, the loan is so prepared that this person, this fish- 
erman’s share that he obtains from the operation of the boat—we 
call it the boat share—and the seine share will be applied against 
this loan. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You don’t take it all from him? Don’t you give 
him back some? 

Mr. Grimes. He has what is called a personal share, that generally 
amounts to a share, in some cases, a share and a half—in most cases 
a share and a half of the earnings. The fisherman takes that home 
with him regardless of whether he has made a dime to pay on this 
loan to the Service or not. He is entitled to that, that is what he 
earns for this work, and he always has that, or that is, since 1954. 

Mr. Cuvporr. The reason I asked you this question is that I think 
the subcommittee ought to know how this thing works in order to 
be able to intelligently determine recommendations. 

Mr. Romney. You said since 1954, Mr. Grimes? 

Mr. Grimes. That is right. Prior to 1954, before they got this pro- 

gram going, there was misunderstanding as to how the thing should 
* handled somewhat, and in cases the fishermen’s personal earnings 
were taken or portions were taken. But in practically every instance 
there the cannery manager or the area representative w ould sit down 
with this particular fisherman and say “Do you want to apply some 
of this personal share on your interest or on your principal? How 
much do you think you would need to live on through the winter?” 
They would try to be as reasonable with that as was possible, even 
in those cases, but it came to be recognized that to encourage the fisher- 
men, an incentive as it were, he is entitled and must have his personal 
share from the operation of the boat. 

In Klawock and Hydaburg they have had those years when there 
have been at times cases where an improvident fisherman would per- 
haps spend his personal shares that he earned during the course of 
the season for this, that and the other, He had money, he had earned 
it, it is his; if he comes into the office and wants to get this money, we 
will give it to him. At the end of the season, consequently, occasion- 
ally such fellows have nothing coming, they have spent it in advances; 
but the major ity are not that way. 

Mr. Jones. When it is evident, Mr. Grimes, that the loan is going 
to be in saeniailie what action is taken by the council to arrest the 
fellow’s spending so the loan will be protected? I mean, isn’t there a 
sense of embarrassment on the council’s part if that loan goes into 
default ? 
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Mr. Grimes. There is. The councils expressed concern in most 
cases over a loan of that sort. I have had meetings with them where 
we have discussed these things. They have called in the offender and 
have given warnings. They have requested the Juneau office to write 
a letter outlining the man’s condition and issue a warning tohim. If 
all those efforts fail, why then there is either an attempt at voluntary 
liquidation wherein the boat can be transferred to some other mem- 
ber in the association, or in a case of abandonment, complete neglect 
or failure to cooperate in any manner, there have been cases of fore- 
closure. 

Mr. Jonrs. Do you think the council generally has been punctual 
with its concern about the delinquent payments ? 

Mr. Grimes. Not too well; no, sir. The councils—well, they are 
handicapped in a number of ways. Perhaps this fellow is a relative 
of one or two of the council members or he is a council member him- 
self, or a good friend, and business matters are sometimes prone to 
suffer in these instances. 

However, in most cases the councils have acted whenever the situ- 
ation demended it in foreclosing when it was necessary on voluntary 
liquidations. There has been, in my experience, not one case in 
which the council has refused to go along when action became neces- 
sary. | 
Mr. Jones. Do you know of anything that can be done to incite a 
sense of responsibility to a higher degree than that generally prac- 
ticed at the present time? 

Mr. Gries. I really don’t know what could be done, I just have 
no suggestions on that. The councils do have a very definite respon- 
sibility there. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that there should be created a council fund 
in which all of the operators participate in order to establish an 
insurance fund against those losses incurred by some of the members?! 
Do you think some financial arrangement could be established that 
would enforce maybe the responsibility of the councils’ activities with 
respect to their delinquent members? 

Mr. Grimes. I believe possibly some form of education to the re- 
sponsibilities would be better, rather than the system which might be 
an act of forcing them to do something. 

Mr. Jones. The Bureau of Indian Affairs or the council itself? 

Mr. Grimes. The education ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Grimes. Well, I think the councils should take on themselves 
the responsibilities of staying on top of this thing as much as they 
possibly can. There have been instances in the villages where the 
councils have complained that the manager and perhaps the Juneau 
office did not cooperate fully with them. It could possibly be that the 
councils themselves in a number of instances, have not cooperated as 
well as they should in keeping abreast of things and having round 
table discussions of problems and troubles and so on. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that there is a general awareness among 
the various councils that have participated in this program that it is 
in jeopardy and it is going to require a greater vigilance on the part 
of the councils in the future if this program is going to be continued ? 

Mr. Grimes. They expressed considerable concern over this; yes. 

Mr. Jones. That is all. 7 
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Mr. Romney. Mr. Grimes, now you probably heard earlier, I men- 
tioned some technical developments—there are a great many in the 
field of the fishing and fish canning industries. “Is either of your 
companies able to take fullest adv antage of these technical develop- 
ments to improve your efficiency ¢ 

Mr. Grimes. Well, the technical developments that I have heard 
here during this hearing—one of them, I believe, there is considerable 
misunderstanding about. 

Mr. Romney. Well, I don’t mean to use any one that we have men- 
tioned at this hearing, necessarily. I am talking about any improved 
techniques and equipment that are available now on the market, and 
[ have asked whether you have been able to get any of that or as much 
of it as you want, and if not, why not? 

Mr. Grimes. About the only improved technique that has really 
made a big difference in the fishing industry is the use of power 
blocks, which happens to be prohibited in our area. 

Mr. Romney. May I interrupt just to clarify the record—they are 
not prohibited along dockside; that is correct, is it not? And they do 
serve useful purposes there ¢ 

Mr. Grimes. In that line we have built ourselves a power roller 
that serves the same purpose. 

The only other thing that we are interested in at the present time, 
as I said before, is a certain amount of better boats and better equip- 
ment that they use with them. 

Mr. Romney. What efforts have been made to get better boats / 

Mr. Grimes. This past fall, the council at Hydaburg had a meet- 
ing and these loan applications were considered for this equipment 
and the request for a certain amount of money has been forwarded 
to the Juneau office. I am sure that steps are being taken there to see 
that all will be done that can be done on this. 

Mr. Romney. Are the loans requested in these applications larger 
than loans that have previously been requested ¢ 

Mr. Grimes. Yes, sir, they are. 

Mr. Romney. By how much¢ Give an example. 

Mr. Grimes. Well, last year we bought two boats. We paid $23,000 
for the larger one—a used boat. Now ‘the boats that we have in mind 
this year are to be “oe at a cost of around $35,000 or $40,000 each. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Grimes, you are, of course, familiar with the case 
of the skipper of the Charlene, Mr. Donald Roberts / 

Mr. Grimes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Romney. I will add that Mr. Donald Roberts no longer is the 
skipper of the Charlene since he has signed the so-called voluntary 
liquidation papers and the association has sold the boat to another 
individual. 

Now I would like to ask you with respect to this man, has he a 
record of alcoholism during fishing season 

Mr. Grimes. No. 

Mr. Romney. Has he a record of continued refusal to cooperate and 
follow rules and regulations of the association ¢ 

Mr. Grimes. No. 

Mr. Romney. Has he a record of refusal to care for the boat and 
equipment under the loan and abandonment of the equipment ? 

Mr. Grimes. None of that. 
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Mr. Romney. Now I would like to refer to the letter which I pre- 
viously mentioned which you sent to Secretary Seaton on February 
28, 1957, and which is found on page 21 of the committee print. In 
this letter you discuss voluntary liquidation, and you say: 

The past few years of poor production are taken into account in these cases 
and a man who demonstrates his willingness to work and cooperate, does not 
lose his boat under any circumstances. Voluntary liquidations are secured for 
the following reasons: Alcoholism during the fishing season, continued refusal 
to cooperate and follow rules and regulations of the association, refusal to care 
for the boat and equipment under the loan, and abandonment of equipment. 

Now, you have said that Mr. Donald Roberts signed a voluntary 
liquidation. It is true that he regretted having to give up the 
Charlene, isn’t it? 

Mr. Grimes. I believe that at times he expressed himself as wishing 
he was clear of the boat, and away from it, and at other times he 
would express himself as wanting to keep it. 

Mr. Romney. What was the reason why his boat was voluntarily 
liquidated ? 

Mr. Grimes. Donald Roberts had a very good record with the small 
boat that he operated with prior to his acquisition of the Charlene. 
Inside fishing was very good at that time, in those days, that is, much 
better than it has been recently, and Donald did well enough that 
when his application came up for a new boat, which was before my 
time, it was granted. 

He was never able to adapt himself at all to the ditferent type of 
gear he was using, the size of his boat, and the type of fishing that 
the boat was for. Consequently, it became neary impossible for Don- 
ald Roberts to obtain a crew, other than his minor children. No 
competent fisherman would go out. 

The production record of the boat stayed extremely low. In the 
number of years that he had the boat he succeeded once in paying 61 
cents on the principal, but the interest mounted, his cannery account 
mounted to around $5,000, and the situation became hopeless to all 
appearances. 

This matter was discussed time and time again with the council. 
Finally a decision was made that the best thing for Donald, the best 
favor that we could do Donald, was to get the white elephant off of 
his shoulders. 

It is a loss of face to lose a boat, regardless of conditions, or the 
circumstances, or what the other people know about the situation. It 
is like losing your automobile or something and your neighbors know- 
ing about it, even though the automobile was no good. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Grimes, you have said that Mr. Roberts had a 
good record on his previous boat, which was a small boat. You said 
he was conscientious and tried hard. The letter which I have just read 
indicates that if a man tries hard and cooperates he will not lose his 
boat under any circumstances, and yet here such a man has lost his 
boat. 

Are you familiar with the fact that at the time the Charlene was 
being built a delay occurred on the marine way and delivery was not 
made to Mr. Roberts until the fishing season had progressed too far 
for him to have any luck that year, and that, therefore, he started off 
in the hole? 
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Mr. Grimes. No; that was before my time. I only know how the 
account stood. 

Mr. Romney. And we all know that the fishing industry is a hazard- 
ous thing and that it involves a great deal of risk. I am only trying to 
show that here is an example of a man who has done everything he can 
according to the standards which have been set out in your letter, yet he 
has been, as the term goes, voluntarily liquidated from his obligaton. 

Mr. Jones. Is the counsel trying to show the Roberts case as a case 
in point of bad business practice by the council and the manager and 
the Bureau of Indians Affairs? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir. 

Mr. Jonrs. What is the purpose of the Roberts case ? 

Mr. Romney. The Roberts case is to show an inconsistency, sir, in the 
standards employed for voluntary liquidation. The standards are 
set. forth in the letter which I referred to and also in the Secretary’s 
reply to the memorial dated April 9, 1597. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask a question. 

Mr. Grimes, regarding the recommendations made by the council 
and by you to the borrower, Mr. Roberts, did he pursue your recom- 
mendations and make the voluntary surrender of the boat? 

Mr. Grimes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Well, now, if the council’s recommendations had not 
been accepted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, would you think that 
was a hostile act by the Bureau of Indian Affairs not to take the rec- 
ommendations upon the specific examination of a member of your 
council ¢ 

Mr. Grimes. I would. 

Mr. Horrman. May Lask counsel a question ? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Inasmuch as you read the last part of the third para- 
graph, which refers to alcoholism, and you asked certain questions 
about that, is it your thought that this gentleman or anyone else forced 
liquidation upon Roberts because of alcoholism ? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir; no—— 

Mr. Horrman. I just wondered. You asked if Donald Roberts had 
that, and the gentleman said he did not, and I thought you were trying 
to—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have heard this spoken about—this is all hearsay, 
but even though Mr. Roberts signed the voluntary liquidation agree- 
ment, he still has title to the boat, he still has the title papers and the 
ship’s papers; is that true? 

Mr. Grimes. I don’t know what the progress is on the liquidation. 
Mr. Roberts’ house, his home, is also involved in this loan as security 
and at the time of the liquidation, Mr. Roberts was informed that the 
council and myself would see if we couldn’t get the Juneau office to 
release that and so on. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Frankly, that is the thing that we are interested in 
I mean, you have been very nice on your information on all these 
things. I think you have done a very good job, and I want to com- 
mend you for it, but I think what the subcommittee is concerned 
about 1s not so much the fact that Roberts was going to lose his boat, 
but the fact that he might lose his home. He has a large family and 
they have no place to go. Certainly the purpose of the program is not 
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to hurt Indians economically, but to try to help them, and when you 
get a bad case—I don’t think the Congress ever intended to say, 
“Now, this fellow borrowed the $50, 000 and we don’t care if we have 
to take his pants, we want the money. 

Mr. Grimes. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And that is what we are trying to find out from 
you, Mr. Grimes. 

Mr. Grimes. Well, Mr. Roberts will not lose his home at all. I 
think the 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, now, you don’t know whether he will or he 
won't, because you have no control over that. It is the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs that will eventually determine whether or not that 
can be released, the putting up of his home as collateral or security 
for the loan. 

Mr. Gres. That is right. It has to be released. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So we really should ask that question of the repre- 
sentatives of the Indian Affairs rather than from you, but we like 
to get the background from you, and [ think we have it now, and 
for the sake of brev ity—that is why I got into the question. 

Mr. Grimes. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. As I understood him, the witness said Roberts 
would not lose his home ? 

Mr. Cuuporr. But then he said that he had no control over it. 

Mr. Horrman. Yousaid that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, I asked him about that and he said that was 
right. He can’t release Roberts from that collateral agreement. Only 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs can release him. 

Am I correct about that? 

Mr. Grimes. That is correct. However, Mr. Roberts, myself, and 
the council, we all had the understanding from them that the home 
was not to be taken, and to my knowledge there has never been a 
promise broken, and that home will not be taken. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, I hope it will not. 

Mr. Jones. May [ ask a question here ? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Grimes, in the case of Mr. Roberts, where he has 
a good performance record with the small craft, will he and the coun- 
cil members meet and discuss the possibility of restoring him to the 
type of vessel he had before, where he could be a produci ing member 
of your village? 

Mr. Grrues. That was done; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. It has been done? 

Mr. Grimes. It was done. He did not accept. 

Mr. Jonrs. He did not accept the offer ? 

Mr. Grimes. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. What is Mr. Roberts doing now? 

Mr. Grimes. To my last knowledge, he was the owner of a small 
boat and he had quit salmon seining altogether and was trolling with 
hook and line, a different type of commercial fishing—his own choice. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Romney. Now, one other thing, Mr. Grimes: When the season 
is over and the fishermen come in for settlement, they get what is 
called a settlement sheet; is that correct? 

Mr. Grimes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Romney. I have been advised that this settlement sheet is full 
of abbreviations that are not well understood by the fishermen them- 
selves; is that correct ? 

Mr. Grimes. That has been correct. An effort is made in settlin 
with each fisherman, and it is extremely difficult to sit down wit! 
that fisherman and go over every article, to explain every item in his 
statement. We explain that so he will know. 

Now, we have in the past experienced a good deal of confusion be- 
fore this method was adopted of sitting down with the fisherman 
as he received his final statement and going over each and every item 
in it and asking him “Did you get this? Did you have this service 
performed ?” 

Mr. Romney. It is true, is it not, that at settlement time everyone 


is eager to come in and get the explanation and you do work under 
pressure ¢ 


Mr. Grimes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Romney. One more question, Mr. Grimes: Is it true that there 
has been a shortage of funds discovered at the Hydaburg cannery? 

Mr. Grimes. A shortage of funds? * 

Mr. Romney. Yes, sir. Do you know of any such thing? 

Mr. Grimes. Well, we won’t know whether there is any shortage 
of funds—there is $100 missing. In the pressure of the payoff, we 
handle an awful lot of cash. We handle large bills, there is a pos- 
sibility that $100 was handed out: A great deal of payment is made 
with $100 bills, and there is a possibility that two bills stuck together. 
We have not had time to organize our check records. The audit will 
show where that $100 went. 

Mr. Romney. You are saying that that $100 did get away somehow? 

Mr. Grimes. Some way, somehow, it did. It is not an uncommon 
thing when you are handling many, many thousands of dollars in cash. 

Mr. Romney. But it is only the amount of a hundred dollars? 

Mr. Grimes. That is all we know anything about. We do know 
that exists. 

Mr. Romney. How many of your fishermen have left the Klawock 
fleet and are now fishing for the Waterfall cannery ? 

Mr. Grimes. Since I have been there, none. 

Mr. Romney. How about fishermen fishing for other canneries? 

Mr. Grimes. We have lost one fisherman since I have been there. 
Henry Roberts, I believe, is his name. 

Mr. Romney. One further question: Some time ago there was a 
policy instituted to attach the wages of the wife in order to pay the 
advances to the fishermen, and that policy we are advised has been 
changed. But let me ask you this: Are some of the notes which were 
executed during the policy of attaching the wages of the wife still in 
effect ¢ 

Mr. Grimes. Not one dime has been taken from any woman since 
that policy was discontinued. They have received every cent. of their 
earnings. 

Mr. Cruporr. This fellow that testified yesterday—Gamble, was 
his name? 
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Mr. Grimes. Yes. 
Mr. Cuuporr. Does he work for you? 

Mr. Gres. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Any questions, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. No questions. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. I wonder if I may be permitted—you said the ste- 
nographer must go at 4 o’clock? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. As far as I am concerned, I am willing to just run 
through the lunch hour in order to give more witnesses the oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I think that is bad. I think what we can do is to 
take a shorter lunch hour. In other words, instead of taking an hour 
and a half, we will take an hour. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; I have some. 

Your attention was called to this letter on page 21 of the committee 
print. I have marked the latter part of the third paragraph where 
it starts “Every consideration is given the borrower and he is not 
pressed for time,” and then it goes on down, and then you conclude 
that paragraph with saying the borrower has 2 years, and then you 
conclude with the statement : “Voluntary liquidations are secured for 
the following reasons: Alecoholism”—and so on. Now, that was just 
the general classification of reasons, not applicable to the Roberts case, 
as far . you know ? 

Mr. Gres. That is true, and you might—in this he had always 
been given 2 years or more to show ability and honesty. 

Mr. Horraan. Yes. Now I show you the two pages marked 
“Roberts” which had to do with the loan. Would you look that over 
quickly and see if it is an accurate statement of the loans and repay- 
ments, if any ? 

Mr. Grimes. Yes, sir. This looks like it is out of our book. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. So that the money that was loaned in 1951, 
was $20,400 and then an insurance loan, a loan to insure the boat, so 
that there was a total of $21,420? 

Mr. Gres. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, and as of 19°6, five or six years later, the loan, 
the unpaid balance, was $21,419.39? 

Mr. Gries. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. I offer that statement in evidence as a part of his 
testimony. if I may. [To witness:] Do you accept it? 

Mr. Gries. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Well, now, wait a minute. I haven’t accepted it, 
and I want to know where it comes from and who made up the state- 
ment. 

Mr. Horrman. I offered it and he accepted it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Oh, he accepts it 

Mr. Jones. As being a reproduction of the books. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I am not going to let this be offered in evidence unless 
we follow it up by information as to where it came from, who made 
the copies, whether he was competent to make the copy. I am not 
just going to have a piece of paper put in evidence because he accepts 
it and you accept it. 
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Mr. Horrman. I asked the witness “Is that statement handed you 
an accurate statement that someone made from his books ?” 

Mr. Grimes. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. I offer it. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Well, now, did you make these records, Mr. Grimes? 

Mr. Grimes. That record I did not make; no. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Do you know who made the record? 

Mr. Grrues. I am not positive who made the record. There were 
a number of records and statements that were being compiled from 
the past operations of these canneries, and statements being made on 
questions that might come up. 

Mr. Cuuvorr. Would anyone copying the records have your ap- 
proval before release? 

Mr. Grimes. Will you repeat that, please ? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Would anyone have access to the records, have au- 
thority to release them without your permission ? 

Mr. Grimes. Well—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is not a public record. Icouldn’t walk in there 
and say “Mr. Roberts, my name is Earl Chudoff and I want to look 
at your books. I want to make an audit of your books.” You would 
throw me out on my ear, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Grimes. Well, those loan records are in complete form in the 
area office here. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, that is what I am trying to find out. If this 
comes from the area office, let’s get it in the record that it comes from 
the area office. I think very frankly if this was going to be sub- 
mitted by the area office to a member of the subcommittee, it should 
have been submitted to the Chairman too; that is all I say. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, if I may point out this, Mr. Chairman, the 
witness testified that he accepts that as an accurate statement as far 
as it goes. Now what more do you want? Do you want to know 
where I got it? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. I got it from Mr. Huber. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And who is Mr. Huber? 

Mr. Horrman. He is a witness you have subpenaed, I think—I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Cuuporr. We have not subpenaed anybody. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, he is here and willing to testify. If you want 
a quick and accurate statement of the actual situation, you have at 
least part of it. Mr. Huber will give you the rest of it. 

I get nothing from your staff. You keep me in ignorance as to 
what is going on, of what the books show, so I go out, naturally, and 
make inquiries so that I can get some facts that have to do with the 
issue, 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have no objection to the information, except that I 
feel that, with all due respect to our good friend Mr. Huber, if he is 
going to give the information out, it should certainly be given out to 
the chairman of the subcommittee; certainly, if it is going to be used 
in evidence. 

Mr. Horrman. The trouble is, your investigators go out and get 


the complaints, which is all right, but they don’t try to get the an- 
swers to the complaints. 


21366—58——19 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. I want to say this: My personal comment on the 
Roberts case—what I have heard so far—is that I am not so much 
concerned whether or not Roberts lost a boat as I am concerned 
whether Roberts will lose his house, his clothes, and his furniture. 
That is the thing that concerns me. As I said to you before, I never 
would believe Congress, in setting up this program of loaning money 
to Indians for fishing boats at these canneries, ever intended “these to 
be contracts that would be enforced as a bank might enforce a contract 
by saying, “You owe usa sixteenth of a cent. We want it all if we 
have to take your shoes away. 

I don’t know how the rest of the subcommittee feels about it. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Well, of course you let Dr. Russell go along and put 
in his conclusions based in large part on hearsay, and when a member 
of the committee comes along and says a statement is accurate—I offer 
it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Since we got into this thing, and I think, with all 
due fairness to Mr. Roberts—and I don’t know him; I never saw him 
and I don’t know who he is—we made an investigation of this and we 
discussed the problem with Robert A. Ziegler, of Ziegler, Ziegler & 
Cloudy, a law firm in Ketchikan, Alaska. He had written a letter to 
the United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, the Juneau area office, in which he asked the Juneau office to let 
him know in what way Mr. Roberts could come out of this thing with 
just the loss of his boat. Now I don’t want to read the whole letter, 
but I want to read one of the paragraphs of the letter, and this letter 
is signed by S. M. Smith, acting area director, in which he says: 

The only way we know for Mr. Roberts to obtain a debt-free settlement is to 
go through bankruptcy proceedings. 

Now, that being an answer by an area director to a lawyer, and it 
would appear to me that if that was his attitude, how could Mr. Rob- 
erts oe keep from losing his house, his furniture, and his clothes ? 

Mr. Grimes. Well, I believe your witnesses for the office this after- 
noon will probably be better qualified to answer that than I am, but I 
would like to say this much: That I do believe an individual any- 
where that has secured property with the tacit understanding that it 
is to be used for his benefit and not to be paid for will never make 
the best use of that property. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I understand that, and I am not disagreeing with 
that. I am only saying to you that I think perhaps it should not be 
the policy of the area office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to require 
an individual to pledge his house, his clothes, his wife’s salary, as 
collateral security for the boat. I think that certainly there should 
be right of foreclosure against the boat, and we certainly would not 
want to find that where we had a bad loan an Indian was in such 
bad shape that he would not have any place to live or anything to 
eat. That is my only concern. 

I certainly would se advocate giving fellows boats. We don’t 
care if they sit on their front porch ‘and don’t go fishing; I just don’t 
think it is fair to make him put up his home and his wife’s salary, 
which has been a prior practice of the area office. We are making 
them watchdogs. I don’t know who made the policy. 

Mr. Horrman. May I continue? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Yes. 


Tr Ee Tl CU. 
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Mr. Horrman. Do you handle both Hydaburg and the Klawock 
canneries 4 

Mr. Grimes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Then there was an agreement between all the par- 
ties interested that Hydaburg be operated, was there not 

Mr. Grimes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That Hydaburg should be operated one year and 
Klawock the other? 

Mr. Grimes. True. 

Mr. Horrman. And that was continued until what time / 

Mr. Grimes. It was not continued in exactly that manner, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, you just tell me about that, please. 

Mr. Grimes. The Hydaburg cannery was inoperative for 2 years. 
The year that they should have operated, the operation was allowed 
to go to Klawock by the vote of the Hydaburg people, because they 
had a source of employment at Hydaburg apart from the cannery 
itself in that particular year. It was a small operation of handling 
crab and halibut and troll fish through the cold storage, and a smal] 
specialty cannery that was under lease to a private operator and 
afforded considerable employment to the local women. 

In view of that and the fact that the Klawock cannery, if it were 
closed down that particular year, would have no source of employ- 
ment, the Hydaburg Council themselves and the people voted in a 
meeting to allow, with their full support, the operation to be carried 
on at Klawock for 2 years. 

Mr. Horrman. That was to help out the Klawock people ? 

Mr. Grimes. That was to help out the Klawock people; that is 
true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Go ahead with the rest of it. 

Mr. Grimes. Well, in 1957 the agreement was put into effect and 
the operation was moved to Hydaburg. The small operator that had 
been leasing their plant had been losing some money and he did not 
wish to continue his lease. Consequently, the Hydaburg people very 
understandably wished to have their operation there. 

Mr. Horrman. They were entitled to it under the agreement, 
weren't they ? 

Mr. Grimes. They were entitled to it; yes. 

Mr. Horrman. What happened ? 

Mr. Grimes. During the 1957 season it was my observation with only 
| or 2 small reservations, that the Klawock Cooperative Association 
did not extend their help to the operation, the total operation, in the 
same spirit that the Hydaburg people had extended theirs in the 2 
years when their cannery was idle. 

At the same time, endeavoring to make as much employment as 
possible in the Klawock community, we inaugurated a program of 
improvement and minor repairs to the many cannery weibinat con- 
sisting of painting, puttying windows, and the women were employed 
for this and did an excellent job. They make fine painters. 

Mr. Horrman. And who was head of the council at Klawock at 
that time? 

Mr. Grimes. Mr. Frank Peratrovich. 

Mr. Horraan. Who wasa witness here before ? 

Mr. Grimes. Yes. 
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(Subsequently, the subcommittee received the following communi- 
cations relating to Mr. Grimes’ testimony on this point :) 


KLAWOCK COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Klawock, Alaska, September 30, 1957. 
Hon. EArt CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Mr. E. L. Grimes, manager of the Klawock and Hydaburg native 
canneries, made the following statement before your committee on September 
24, 1957, hearing conducted in Juneau, Alaska, and I quote: “The people of 
Klawock did not cooperate with the people of Hydaburg.” Since he was not 
asked to elaborate nor did he give any explanation for this charge, I am assum- 
ing his reference was to the combined operation of the canneries during the past 
season. 

This is a very serious charge, from our point of view, since we have enjoyed 
friendly and good relationship for generations between the people of Hydaburg 
and Klawock, not only in our business venture but in every respect. We visit 
back and forth and our problems are pretty much the same. Mr. Grimes’ 
remark is without foundation and most unfortunate. 

It was decided by the men responsible, in Juneau and Washington, that Kla- 
wock cannery would not operate during the 1957 season, instead the cannery 
at Hydaburg would operate. For Mr. Grimes to imply that the people of Kla- 
wock were against this decision is most unfair and certainly, not a true expres- 
silon of the people of Klawock. Naturally, the people of Klawock exerted every 
effort to have this cannery, as well as all of the native canneries to operate, but 
never at any time objected to any of them operating. 

The oniy occasion for the Klawock council to show their willingness to co- 
operate was when Mr. Grimes notified the council that he was moving the casing 
machine and some coolers from our cannery to Hydaburg. There was no objec- 
tions from the council. I might add that this was the only time Mr. Grimes 
requested our approval and it was granted. 

In view of the above explanation, I am at a loss as to what are the bases for 
Mr. Grimes making this charge. If there has been misunderstanding with the 
fishermen in respect to the tender service rendered by him, he has not called 
our attention to the matter. In conclusion, I repeat, Mr. Grimes’:charges are 
without foundation. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK PERATROVICH, President. 





GRAND CAMP, 
ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD, 
October 8, 1957. 
Hon, Ear. CHuDOFF, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. EArt CHuporr: Would you please include this letter in the record. 

I am Alfred E. Widmark, former mayor of Klawock and president of the 
Klawock Cooperative Association. I have been active in city affairs and have 
been a merchant in Klawock for the past 22 years. 

At the hearing in Juneau Mr. E. L. Grimes made the statement that the people 
of Klawock did not cooperate with him. 

I was m»yor of Klawock the last 2 years. We invited Mr. Grimes to our 
council meeting and offered to cooperate in every way that it was possible. 

As a businessman of this town I did everything in my power to boost the 
cannery. 

We have looked for the cannery to make a profit so it could help the town in 
the way it was first planned to help the town. 

If at any time there was no cooperation by some individual with Mr. Grimes 
it was of his own making. He inherited one of the finest fishing fleets from the 
manager that preceded him. The loss of our best fishermen is due directly to 
the management of Mr. Grimes. 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. WipMArK, 
Executive Committee Member. 
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Mr. Horrman. I think that is all. 

Mr. Cuuporr. If there are no further questions, Mr. Grimes, I want 
to thank you—oh, one question; I want to get an answer to this. I 
think it is important. 

Do you think that if you ever sat down with the other co-op can- 
neries and decided to pool your entire pack and to offer it on the mar- 
ket as a full pack rather than as individual packs, do you think you 
could get more money for your venture ? 

Mr. Grimes. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That would not make any difference ? 

Mr. Grimes. It would not make any difference. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you very much. I want to say this to you, 
that I think you have contributed a lot to our record in telling us 
how the entire operation of a cannery works and also your duties and 
what you have to do. It was very interesting and certainly cleared 
up a lot of things in my mind. 

Mr. Grimes. Thank you. 

Mr. Horrman. I had one more—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. The big boats—that isn’t the answer to the situa- 
tion right there? 

Mr. Grimes. That is a partial answer. 

Mr. Horrman. They must also have the skipper and the crew? 

Mr. Grimes. They must have the skipper and the crew. 

Mr. Horrman. Someone who knows how; and that, of course, ulti- 
mately depends on the quantity of the fish ? 

Mr. Grimes. Right. They have a big part. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The subcommittee will recess for lunch until 2 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee was recessed at 1 p. m., to be recon- 
vened at 2 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

As I stated yesterday, because the stenographer must leave promptly 
at 4 o’clock to catch a plane for Ketchikan to take some testimony in 
another hearing, we are going to have to adjourn at 4 o’clock on the 
dot. I believe that we will be able to finish with the remaining wit- 
nesses; however, should it appear that we can’t get finished, the rec- 
ord will be left open for 10 days in order that those witnesses who 
have any more to tell us will be able to make a statement to the 
subcommittee and that statement may be sent to Washington. 

Also, if anyone who had expected to be able to testify before this 
subcommittee wishes to submit a statement for the record, we will be 
very glad to accept that statement. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. William H. Olsen, area 
director of the Juneau area office, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Would you come up, Mr. Olsen, please ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. OLSEN, AREA DIRECTOR, JUNEAU 
AREA OFFICE, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Olsen, what is your full name, please? 
Mr. Otsen. William H. Olsen. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. And your address ¢ 
Mr. Oxtsen. Anchorage—Juneau, Alaska. 
Mr. Cuuporr. Anchorage—Juneau ? 

Mr. Otsen. Juneau, Alaska. 


Mr. Cuuporr. And are you an employee of the Interior Depart- 
ment ? 


Mr. Oxsen. Sir? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Are you an employee of the Interior Department / 

Mr. Otsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. And what position do you hold ¢ 

Mr. Otsen. I am area director of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
Alaska. 

Mr. Cuuporr. For the record, would you give us a little bit of 
your background, please ? 

Mr. Otsen. Well, I was born in the little Indian village of Loring, 
approximately 30 miles north of Ketchikan. I was reared in Alaska, 
educated in Alaska. Iam a lawyer by profession. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you have a statement which you would like ta 
read to us, Mr. Olsen ? 

Mr. Otsen. If you would like to hear it, I can. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, I think we would. How long is it / 

Mr. Otsen. It is short. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, why don’t vou read it, please ? 

Mr. OLsen (reading) : 


It has been suggested that I give an opening statement to this committee with 
reference to our operations under the Wheeler-Howard Act and with reference 
to Alaska Native Industries Cooperative Association. 

My name is William H. Olsen. I am a lawyer by profession and my present 
oecupation is area director of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for Alaska. I have 
held this position since February 1954. I was born in the Indian village of 
Loring and reared in Alaska. 

Now, with reference to the Wheeler-Howard Act, in brief, there was a re- 
volving loan fund set up of $10 million by the act of June 18, 1934 (25 U. S. C. 
470). Loans from this fund in Alaska were authorized by the act of May 1. 
1936 (25 0. 8S. C. 473a). Funds are available to natives of Indian, Eskimo, and 
Aleut blood as well as for loans to Indians of the United States. 

At the risk of belaboring you with figures, I would like to state that as of 
June 30, 1956, loans totaling $25,157,792.91 had been made, of which $12,087,255.97 
covered loans made in Alaska; $7,715,612.28 were outstanding on loans, of which 
more than 50 percent was on loans made in Alaska. It is quite apparent with 
reference to the aforementioned figures that natives of Alaska have received 
a great deal more than their proportionate share of financing from this fund. 

With reference to Alaska Native Industries Cooperative Association, we have 
made loans to 38 native organizations for stores. The economic life of a 
village centers largely around the store. Native products are marketed through 
these stores and practically all supplies needed by the native people are stocked 
by these stores. We supply far more than 38 stores but the balance of them do 
not have loans from the United States. 

In 1947 some of the villages organized the Alaska Native Industries Coopera- 
tive Association to enable the association to handle their purchases. It is a 
nonprofit membership organization. ANICA’s organization was a part of the 
Government’s program to turn more authority and responsibility for the man- 
agement of their own affairs, based on the dignity of man, over to the natives 
themselves. Membership is entirely voluntary. ANICA, as the association 
is known, charges 10 percent of the Seattle cost of merehandise to meet its 
expenses. The manager operates under policies established by the board of 
directors, which consists of native people. The charge of 10 percent does not 
apply to cost of freight, insurance, or any other cost involved in shipping mer- 
chandise from Seattle to the villages. If ANICA operates at a profit in excess 
of the actual expenses and sums needed for reserves, that money is returned 
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to the purchasers in the form of patronage refunds based on the volume of 
business done with ANICA 

With reference to the native-owned canneries in southeastern Alaska, as of 
December 31, 1956, there was owing to the United States $2,505,461.09 for 
cannery acquisition and operation, and $578,567.97 for loans to members. 

One of the native-owned canneries has entered into an agreement with 
Whiz Fish Products Co. of Seattle, Wash. During the 3 years that the Whiz 
Co. has custom packed the fish of the Keku Canning Co. either at Tyee or Kake, 
this operation has made a profit for the Keku Canning Co. As I have said, joint 
operations have been in effect 3 years now in Kake and have resulted in a profit 
to the village association. Through various dealings, such as sale of inven- 
tories, cannery accounts, etc., included in the aforementioned amount, in the 
last 3 years Keku Canning Co. decreased its indebtedness to the United States 
substantially. A year prior to the time this agreement was entered into with 
Whiz this cannery lost $300,000. 

I think it is quite easy to see what would have happened had joint operation 
not been in effect. There would have been no operation of the cannery and the 
people would have been without work which they desperately need. It is 
interesting to note that the auditors have conservatively estimated that a loss 
of $94,400 would have been suffered in 1956 had the village operated the cannery 
independently. Instead, the fact is that Keku showed a substantial profit. 

Gentlemen, I assure you that in all our negotiations on the leasing of the 
Keku cannery, these negotiations were carried out with the full consent and, 
I might add, help of the IRA Council at Kake, Alaska. 

With reference to the boat loans, Senate Memorial No. 3 of the Territorial 
legislature last past, alleging that the Alaska Native Service is repossessing 
numerous fishing boats, I might say that every possible effort has been made 
to continue loans where there was even an outside chance that the borrower 
would succeed. Liquidations are resorted to only as a last resort, and then 
only with the full consent and knowledge of the village council involved. It is 
true that we have foreclosed on some fishing boats. At the close of the 1956 
fiscal year we had 710 loans totaling well over $2% million. Thirty-two of these 
loans were placed in liquidation with the voluntary consent of the borrowers. 
Sixteen of the thirty-two boats involved in these loans were turned over to other 
members of the respective associations. A total of 38 loans were assigned to 
the United States in order that the Department of Justice could take appro- 
priate action. 

Our main interest is to keep the fishermen fishing and the canneries operating 
and by arrangements such as Keku has with the Whiz Co., the Indian canneries 
have simply been following good business practices. They have proved in this 
case to be extremely successful, as they have been in the case of the industry. 
We are not now attempting, nor have we at any time attempted to turn the 
canneries over to private industry, as such. We are merely assisting the 
councils in working out joint agreements to keep the native canperies running, 
to keep the fishermen fishing, and to keep the people working. 

Now, I believe it was yesterday there was a great deal of discus- 
sion with reference to the educational program of the Alaska Native 
Service and what type programs we were handling and so forth. 
[ think, gentlemen, that it is pleesing, to note that the 1957 Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Alaska in its 23d session, passed the attached 
House Memorial No. 12, which I have here. It is a certified copy 
of the said memorial, certified by the Honorable Waino E. Hen- 
drickson, Secretary of Alaska. 

It is very short and I would like to read it to you. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I don’t want to interrupt you, Mr. Olsen, but don’t 
we have that in the record already? Is that Memorial No. 3? 

Mr. Oxsen. No, sir. 

Mr. Suuporr. Oh, this is another one ? 

Mr. Onsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, read it then. 

Mr. Otsen. Yes, sir. 
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It is directed to the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the 
Interior, and to Senator Jackson and Senators Magnuson, Morse, 
Neuberger, John L. McClellan, James E. Murray and the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; Clare E. Hoffman,’ 
Clair Engle, Hon. E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress from Alaska, 
Glenn L. Emmons, and William Olsen, Director of the Alaska Native 
Service. 

Your memorialist, the House of Representatives of the Territory of Alaska, 
in 23d session assembled, respectfully represents : 

Whereas the mutuality of interests between the United States Government 
and the Territorial government of Alaska in providing education for Alaska 
children has been prevalent throughout the whole struggle for Alaska school 
facilities; and 

Whereas, because of the vast area of the Territory and its diversified popu- 
lation, the Territorial government has only been able to and has concentrated 
its efforts to establish “school facilities in the more densely populated areas, 
while the United States Government shoulders the burden of providing school 
facilities in the more isolated areas where nontaxpaying natives are located; 
and 

Whereas the United States Government through the Alaska Native Service 
presently operates 80 day schools located throughout the more remote areas 
and 2 boarding schools located at Sitka and Wrangell, thereby affording school 
facilities to larger numbers of native children who otherwise would be denied 
even an elementary education because of the lack of such school facilities; and 

Whereas a determined and progressive attitude has been taken toward pro- 
viding more elementary and secondary or high schools for the vast number of 
native students in Alaska ; and 

Whereas the need for such a program is eminent and urgent and the Terri- 
torial government is unable to provide all such facilities at this time; and 

Whereas the Alaska Native Service personnel in charge of operating, con- 
ducting, and teaching in such schools are of the highest caliber, devoted to 
their duties and expending their full energy in its behalf and many making their 
eareers of supplying educational facilities and training in areas most seriously 
needing such facilities and teaching, thereby raising the educational standard 
and the general, social, and economic status of the native population of Alaska; 
and 

Whereas, said Alaska Native Service has been and is continuing to work in 
close harmony and cooperation with the Territorial board of education and 
with school boards in all areas of Alaska in order to promote the general educa- 
tional interests of the native people and the improvement of the school system 
in Alaska: 

“Now therefore, your memorialist, the House of Representatives of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, in 23d session assembled, respectfully requests that the Alaska 
Native-Service be commended for its untiring efforts in behalf of the educational 
program of Alaska and that it be encouraged and afforded the opportunity to 
continue and to enlarge this beneficial program until such time as conditions will 
permit the responsibility for the education of all natives in Alaska to be taken 
over by the Territorial department of education. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

Passed by the House March 21, 1957. 

(Signed) Ricnarp J. GREUEL, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest : 

(Signed) Dotores D. Goap, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Further, gentlemen, I am really happy to be able to tell you about 
our program. Naturally, I am here to answer any questions that you 
may ask, and I have said before, and I will say it again, that I feel 
that a well-informed public makes for an intelligent bureau, and we 
certainly want to be an intelligent bureau. 


*The chairman of the House Committee on Government Operations during the 84th 
Congress and the 85th Congress has been Representative William L. Dawson. 
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Just one thing more: Mrs. Sparks from Klukwan, who was kind 
enough to give me a little pat on the back in helping with the negotia- 
tions of the Klukwan iron ore contract, and Mr. Walsh a pat on the 
back and I think Delegate Bartlett deserves a little pat on the back 
also, because we want to be fair and we don’t think we should take all 
the credit where others are involved who have maybe done as much 
or more. 

I would just like to read one small paragraph here which I think 
probably ought to be in the record. This is a press release issued by 
me today. 

A tentative lease was negotiated in April 1956, but failed to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior because there was then no statutory authority for 
making such leasing of Indian reservations in Alaska for mining purposes. A 
bill was introduced in Congress by E. L. Bartlett, Delegate from Alaska, which 
he managed to put through the entire legislative process in one session of Con- 
gress. By its terms the reservation was enlarged to include 320 acres previously 
reserved as a Government administrative site and authority granted to lease the 
enlarged area for mining purposes through the Chilkat Indian village, an Indian 
Reorganization Act corporation consisting of members residing on the 
reservation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Romney, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Romney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuvporr. You may proceed, Mr. Romney. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Olsen, there are three types of loans in the pro- 
gram. There are the capital investment loans for canneries, there 
are the operating loans, and there are the loans to the associations 
for relending to their members. 

What are the interest rates for each of these loans? 

Mr. Oxsen. I believe they are 414 percent. 

Mr. Romney. For all three types? 

Mr. Oxsen. I believe so. 

Mr. Romney. Are you familiar with the survey made in 1952 by 
the auditing firm of Ernst & Ernst with respect to the management 
and operation of the cannery companies? 

Mr. Otsen. 1952? 

Mr. Romney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Otsen. I would say “No.” 

Mr. Romney. Are you familiar with the survey made on the same 
subject in 1953 by Dr. William Schoenfeld, a consultant of the 
Bureau / 

Mr. Ousen. Yes; I believe I have read that. 

Mr. Romney. What are your views toward his report / 

Mr. Ousen. Well, could you be more specific in that ? 

Mr. Romney. His general conclusions; do you endorse his general 
conclusions 4 

Mr. Oxsen. [ think his general conclusion was, if my memory serves 
me correctly, that the canneries ought to be under one general super- 
intendent and probably one marketing association should be set up, 
and there may have been others. 

Mr. Romney. Now, Mr. Olsen, do you believe that native, organized 
native communities, should own and operate cannery enterprises? 

Mr. Ousen. Yes; that is the policy of the Bureau. We have been 
operating under it for a number of years. 

Mr. Romney. I asked the question in one way: Do you yourself, 
believe that ? 
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Mr. Otsen. Yes; I see no objection to it. 

Mr. Romney. In view of your response, Mr. Olsen, would you care 
to comment on a paragraph found in a report you have written called 
Proud To Serve, A Report to the People by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Alaska. As far as I see, it bears no date. The paragraph is 
the next to the last on page 7. 

I will read it : 

We are attempting to get our canneries set over to private industry so that 
they may be assured of a businesslike operation that will be conducive to their 
success. We are attempting to create new industries for the native people to 
give them an economic base. 

How do you reconcile your answer to my earlier question with re- 
spect to native operation of the canneries to this statement which I 
just read from your report ? 

Mr. Ousen. May I see that report, please? Thank you. 

Yes, I made that statement, I wrote this report. 

In answer to your question, undoubtedly now that the question is 
asked in that manner, it is unfortunate that I did not go further in 
explaining just what I meant by this. I think an affirmative answer 
to your former question certainly deserves an explanation. 

“Set over to private industry so that we may be assured of a busi- 
nesslike operation that will be conducive to their success.” Now, what 
[ meant by that was exploring the possibilities of the same type of a 
setup that the Keku Canning Co. has with the Whiz Fish Products 
Co. of Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Olsen, do you know Jack Salmon, of Seattle? 

Mr. Otsen. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Romney. Do you know him well? 

Mr. Otsen. Quite well. 

Mr. Romney. Have you discussed the possibility of his taking over 
the Hood Bay Salmon Co. operation ? 

Mr. Otsen. He has discussed it with me and I have discussed 
with him; yes, sir. 

Mr. Romney. Was that the proposal to which Mr. Albert Thompson 
referred in this morning’s testimony ? 

Mr. Otsen. I would assume so. 

Mr. Romney. Under that proposal, is it your recollection that the 
idea was that Mr. Salmon would acquire the canning company and 
that the fleet would go along with the canning company and that the 
fleet would be equipped with bigger boats through loans from the 
revolving fund ? 

Mr. Oxsen. Now, what do you mean by “acquire”’—do you mean 
sell, purchase ? 

Mr. Romney. Purchase; yes, sir. 

Mr. Oxsen. No, sir. We have no idea of selling the cannery and 
T doubt very much if you could give Jack Salmon the cannery, just 
give it to him. 

Mr. Romney. What was the nature of this proposal ? 

Mr. Onsen. Actually nothing had been reached conclusively. It 
was just a matter of explora tion along the same type of lines that we 
have with the Keku Canning Co. There was no definite commitment 
on our part or the natives’ part or Mr. Salmon’s part, and I think 
that is probably proved conclusively by the fact that Hood Bay still 
operates that cannery. 
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Mr. Romney. Isn’t it true, Mr. Olsen, that the council of the An- 
goon Community Association rejected the proposal, and if that is true, 
it would seem, wouldn't it, that it was a concrete proposal / 

Mr. Otsen. I know of no proposal of Mr. Salmon’s which has been 
rejected. 

Mr. Romney. You are familiar with the proposal made to the Hood 
Bay Canning Co., are you not, that if they were to be allowed oper- 
ating funds ‘for this year, it would be on the understanding that it 
was ‘expected they would make a profit; otherwise there would be no 
funds forthcoming for the next season ? 

Mr. Oxsen. Well, in part that is right. 

Mr. Romney. Would you explain where that is not right? 

Mr. Otsen. Yes, sir. The proposal was that if they suffered a sub- 
stantial loss the Commissioner would not deem it feasible that the 
Government could continue to finance this cannery. We also advised 
the people in a general assembly meeting we had at Hood Bay, that 
if that was the case, we would make every effort to explore the possi- 
bilities with other organizations like the arrangement with the Keku 
Canning Co, and the Whiz Fish Products Co., of Seattle, because our 
prime interest is to keep that cannery running so we can have employ- 
ment in the villages, keep the people employed. 

Mr. Romney. Let me go back and refer to a letter dated April 9, 
1957, from the Secretary of the Interior to the Honorable James E. 
Murray, chairman of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. The letter is printed in the committee print of the Alaska 
Senate memorial No. 3, which has been inserted in the appendix of 
the record of this hearing. 

Mr. Otsen. Sir, can | interrupt just a moment? I think if T had 
a copy of that, so I ond follow you—— 

Mr. Romney. I would be glad to—on page 6 of the committee print, 
the last complete paragraph, is the statement which I will read. 

Mr. Orsen. The last paragraph / 

Mr. Romney. The last complete paragraph on page 6. 

One proposal was received for operation of the Hood Bay cannery but was 
rejected by the council. 

Now that would seem, would it not, to indicate that there was a 
concrete proposal ¢ 

Mr. Otsen. Well, there was a proposal; yes, sir. 

Mr. Romney. And it was the terms of that proposal that I was 
inquiring about earlier. 

Mr. Orsen. Well, you asked about Jack Salmon. He made no 
proposal. 

Mr. Romney. In answer to a question by the chairman this morn- 
ing, Mr. Albert Thompson, the manager of the Hood Bay cannery, 
said that this was the proposal made by Mr. Jack Salmon ? 

Mr. Orson. I think Mr. Thompson, all in good faith, probably— - 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, now, look, Mr. Olsen and Mr. Romney, let’s 
stop running around in circles. Let’s find out whether it was a pro- 
posal. I don’t care if it was a proposal 

Mr. Otsen. There was no proposal by Jack Salmon. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What were the facts surrounding whatever this thing 
was called, wherein Mr. Salmon was going to either take over the 
operation or operate or lease or buy or rent or whatever else he was 
going to do? 
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Mr. Oxsen. Mr. Chudoff, I am not trying to be evasive. The thing 
is that there was no propos al, so I can’t tell you about it. 

Mr. Cuouporr. Well, now, you mean that this sentence in the 
letter 

Mr. Otsen. Here is what you are talking about—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. To the Secret ary is something that somebody, is a 
figment of somebody’s imagination ? 

Mr. Otsen. No—if you will let me explain—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes, that is what I want to find out, because we have 
just wasted about 5 minutes going all around the situation. I think 
you ought to get it done and then get on to something else. 

Mr. Otsen. That was a proposal by the Whiz Fish Products Co. 
of Seattle. Mr. Salmon has never made a proposal. 

Mr. Romney. Who is president of the Whiz Fish Products? 

Mr. Oxsen. Mr. Charles Alhadeff is the president of the Whiz Fish 
Products Co. of Seattle. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. So actually Mr. Salmon-—— 

Mr. Ousen. They are competitors. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Never made an offer to operate this cannery; any 
offer that was made was by the Whiz Fish Co. of Seattle, Wash. ? 

Mr. Otsen. He just talked about making an offer. 

Mr. Cuuporr. All right. Now, what was the offer made by the 
company in Seattle ? 

Mr. Oxsen. They wanted a hand-pack operation in industrial tins 
at Hood Bay and felt that they could employ just as many or more of 
the native people at Hood Bay. Any surplus fish over the industrial 
tin pack could be diverted to the Keku-Whiz joint arrangement on a 
custom-pack basis for the Hood Bay Salmon Co. 

Mr, Cuuporr, And what was that, so much a can ? 

Mr. Otsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Or were they operating on a percentage, so much a 
can / 

Mr. Otsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And the council turned that down ? 

Mr. Otsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And that is the one that they are talking about this 
morning ? 

Mr. Otsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuvorr. Mr. Thompson was mistaken when I asked if Mr. 
Jack Salmon had made any sort of a proposition to operate the 
cannery ¢ 

Mr. Oxsen. Well, I would say yes. Jack may have talked to him 
about it, but I don’t think any concrete proposal was offered. If 
such was, I don’t know. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, do you have any authority over your agreement 
with the canneries to determine whether or not canneries shall be 
leased to a private organization, corporation, or is that their own 
choosing ? 

Mr. Ousen. W ell, I suppose it is sort of what you would call a 
teamwork proposition. We are all trying to work out the best pos- 
sible deal, and we all work together. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, now, let me ask you this: In view of what you 
told us, that if the council would decide to lease and you told them 
not to, you could not stop them, could you / 
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Mr. Otsen. Well the Commissioner might be able to, but I couldn’t. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, if you made a recommendation to the Com- 
missioner, he might be able to issue an executive order saying that 
he has carefully studied the transaction and feels that it is not in 
the best interests of the Indians in that particular location and refuse 
to go through with it? 

Mr. Osen. That’s right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You may proceed, Mr. Romney. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Olsen, were you in attendance at the session 
yesterday, hearing the testimony of Dr. Russell? 

Mr. Otsen. I was, sir. 

Mr. Romney. Did you hear his complete testimony ¢ 

Mr. Otsen. Not his complete testimony, but I think I heard a good 
portion. I had to leave the room several times. 

Mr. Romney. Do you endorse the views, apparent views, of the 
assistant area director regarding the futility of making plans because 
of the nature of the Indian himself? 

Mr. Otsen. Mr. Romney, I have been associated with Mr. Ripke 
for about 314 years now. He has about 30 years in the Indian 
service, and I have discussed this matter with him. As far as I am 
personally concerned, I think it is shameful that Dr. Russell would 
make statements like that, because as far as I am concerned, I am 

certain they are untrue. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Olsen, I would like you to refer to A Report to 
the People, which is the document I handed you. I believe on page 
7 there is a reference to the relocation program under which you 
would relocate natives to the areas of Anchorage and Fairbanks. 
Now—— 

Mr. Otsen. If I can find that. Oh, I think I see that. 

Mr. Romney. Now under this program, would this include reloca- 
tion of the natives from the canneries and other fishing villages in 
southeastern Alaska ? 

Mr. Otsen. I believe we have already relocated some natives, but 
I did not say what you said I said. Let me read this to refresh your 
memory : 


To further help solve this problem, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in line 
with 1 of our 8 cardinal points—economic development—will soon set up reloca- 
tion and placement centers in the 3 major communities in Alaska, Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, and Juneau, to assist the natives getting started. 

Now, what I said is that we are setting up placement centers in 
the three major cities of Alaska, at Fairbanks, Anchorage, and 
Juneau, you see. I didn’t say we are going to bring them all in there. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Olsen, I would like to refer back to the lease 
arrangement with the Keku cannery and the Whiz Fish Products 
Co. Are you aware that there has been some question recently about 
the accounting of the Whiz Fish Products Co. ? 

Mr. Otsen. No; I do not believe so. 

Mr. Romney. You are not aware that some attempt to determine 
what the actual status of the accounts is, with respect to the lease- 
arrangement between Keku and Whiz has been made? 

Mr. Otsen. How do youmean? I don’t 

Mr. Romney. There is a question—I am asking if you have heard 
of a question as to the accounts kept by the Whiz Fish Products Co. 
in their agreement with the Keku Canning Co. ? 
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Mr. Ousen. You mean their accounting to us / 

Mr. Romney. The accounting with respect to the participation in 
the operation by the Keku Canning Co. 4 

Mr. Outsen. I would say “No.” 

Mr. Romney. Are you familiar with a marshal’s sale which oc 
curred with respect to one of the boats in one of the native villages 
at which the craft was bought up by the single bidder for the price 
of $10. 

Mr. Otsen. I know there was such a sale; yes, sir. 

Mr. Romney. Do you know what the name of the boat was and 
when the sale took place ? 

Mr. Otsen. Offhand, no. 

Mr. Romney. Could you ascertain that information ‘ 

Mr. Otsen. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You can send that to us in Washington. You don’t 
have to break your neck to get it to us; in the next week or so. 

Mr. Oxsen. I just want to put it down so I won’t forget it. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Surely. 

Mr. Orsen. Name of boat sold for $10 and what else was the ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Romney. The name of the boat sold for $10, the man who bid 
on the boat, who he is, and where he works and the date of the sale, 
and former owner. 

Mr. Olsen, I would like to refer to the committee print, of which | 
think you haveacopy? (See appendix A.) 

Mr. Otsen. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Romney. And on page 11 of that committee print is a state- 
ment which is part of a memorandum of information attached to the 
Secretary’s letter to Senator Murray, dated April 9, 1957. First may 
I ask you, do you know where this memorandum of information was 
prepared ? 

Mr. Otsen. This one? 

Mr. Romney. The memorandum of information which begins on 
page 8 and carries over through page 11; was that prepared in your 
office ? 

Mr. Otsen. No, sir—or, wait a minute; possibly part of it was, part 
of it was; yes, sir. 

Mr. Romney. I would like to call your attention to a statement in 
the second full paragraph, approximately in the middle. 

Mr. Oxtsen. Which page? 

Mr. Romney. On page ll. It reads: 

Although experienced managers were hired to operate the canneries for the 
village associations— 
it is about midway down. 

Mr. Onsen. Yes, I have found it. 

Mr. Romney (reading) : 

The employers of the managers were the largely inexperienced councils of the 
village associations. Efficient management of the plant consequently was very 
difficult. 

Do you recall hearing testimony yesterday by two persons here to 
the effect that at two separate canneries, namely Klawock and Hyda- 
burg, former managers were discharged or let out by reason of either 
misconduct or other sufficient cause ? 
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Mr. Otsen. I am familiar with one at Klawock, by hearsay. 

Mr. Romney. Do you believe that an efficient manager is of any use 
if he has other deficiencies, if he has such deficiencies as misconduct 
or other cause on his record 4 

Let me restate the question. Do you believe that it is sufficient to 
say that experienced managers were hired when we have seen from 
testimony that in at least two ¢: ases, the managers, while they may 
have been efficient, were discharged for cause? 

Mr. Otsen. Well, I was not here then, but I don’t know which 
manager you are referring to, but I think you are referring to Mr. 
Allen at Klawock; is that right? 

Mr. Romney. I believe that name was mentioned, and then another 
manager at Hydaburg? 

Mr. OLSEN. ‘Kittlesby, I think. 

Mr. Romney. I believe that name has been mentioned. 

Mr. Otsen. What wasthat question? Do you think— 

Mr. Romney. I will restate the question. 

Do you think it is fair to say that experienced managers have been 
hired when actually we have seen that in at least two cases the man- 
agers, while they may have been experienced, were nevertheless dis- 
c charged for cause? 

Mr. Osen. Well, I wasn’t around then, and—— 

Mr. Romney. I am not speaking of that. I said, is it fair to make 
a statement with respect to efficient management when the manage- 
ment itself is blameworthy for reasons perhaps other than inefficiency ¢ 

Mr. Oxsen. I am not trying to be evasive 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Well, you don’t understand the question ? 

Mr. Onsen. I guess not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, what Mr. Romney is trying to get at—I didn’t 
understand it either—he is trying to ask you, ‘referring to that state- 
ment on the loan program in Alaska where you set forth—whoever 
made this up—that there was efficient management of the plants. 

Mr. Ousen. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. And he is trying to say, can you justify the fact that 
you have set forth in your statement that the plants were efficiently 
managed, when at least two managers were incompetent and dis- 
charged for cause? Is that what you are trying to do, Mr. Romney # 

Mr. Ousen. Yes. They were not very efficient if they were dis- 
charged for cause. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. So what Mr. Romney is trying to find out is whether 
you think, even though you weren't there, that that statement is 
justified in view of the fact that there were—how many canneries are 
their? Five? 

Mr. Onsen. There are four under financing right now. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Four of them; 50 percent of them were so ineffic iently 
managed that it was necessary to discharge the managers—it couldn’t 
have been efficient. The best you could say was that it was 50 percent 
efficient. 

Mr. Orsen. They couldn’t have been efficient if they were dis- 
charged. You are right, sir. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That statement should be qualified, as it was not 
altogether correct. 

Mr. Otsen. I get your point when you tell me. I don’t quite— 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. I think that is what he is trying to get at. That is 
my interpretation of it. 

Am I right, Mr. Romney ? 

Mr. Romney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Romney, for the information of the rest of the sub- 
committee, would you inform the committee who the individual w as, 
the manager of that cannery that was discharged for cause, how long 
he served in his capacity as manager prior to his discharge? 

Mr. Romney. I can’t give you the latter part of the question, sir, 
but the first person that we have heard of is Mr. Allen, who was 
manager of the Klawock Oceanside Canning Co. 

Mr. Knox. You don’t know how long he was employed? 

Mr. Romney. I don’t, sir. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Mr. Knox, I think that is something that the Bureau 
can furnish us with, if you want it for the record. 

Mr. Ousen. Mr. Chudoff, I wasn’t trying to be evasive; I just didn’t 
get that question. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I understand. Now, these questions are a little 
complicated, especially when a lot of lawyers get together. 

What Mr. Knox would like you to get for the record is this: We 
have given you the name of the manager, and I think his name is 
Allen ? 

Mr. Oxsen. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, what information did you want on him, Mr. 
Knox ? 

Mr. Knox. Well, I think the subcommittee should be informed as 
to the period of time that this gentleman served as manager, and what 
was the cause of his disc harge. Now, he could have been a very 
efficient manager at one time and then because of something happen- 
ing in his life, he might become very inefficient in his oper rations, he 
might become derelict in c arrying out his duties. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You can get th: at information—— 

Mr. Otsen. [ am not qui alified. 

Mr. Cuuporr. No, I understand that, but you can get that infor- 
mation for the subcommittee, as well as the other information ? 

Mr. Otsen. Surely. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, we also have another manager. What is his 
name, so we can save a little time—what is his name? 

Mr. Romney. Kittlesby. 

Mr. Cuvporr. And will you give us the same information on that 
gentleman as Mr. Knox wanted / ? You can mail that to Washington. 

Mr. Ousen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Chairman, may I request that A Report to the 
People prepared by Mr. Olsen be included in the record? 

Mr. Cuvporr. Without objection, let it be put in the record. 

(The report referred to may be seen in the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. Romney. Now, at this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
suggest this procedure: I have a number of questions and the answers 
can probably be answered by 1 or perhaps 2 or 3 people. Therefore, 
I am suggesting that perhaps those three persons come and be seated 
at the table before us so that whoever is able to answer the question 
can then volunteer to answer. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I think that is in accordance with our practice. Do 
you want these three witnesses? Who do you want? 
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Mr. Romney. I would like Mr. Mountjoy and Mr, Huber. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Would you gentlemen come up and sit on each side 
Mr. Olsen and then when the counsel propounds questions, whoever 
is able can give us the answer. I think that will save some time. 

The subcommittee will be in recess for 5 minutes at this time. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee was recessed for 5 minutes.) 

Mr. Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Knox, I believe you previously asked a witness to give you the 
amount of collections ae the private canneries under the Raw Fish 
Tax Act of the Territory of Alaska, and we are supplied with an official 
communication from the Tax Commissioner showing for 1950 to Au- 
gust 31, 1957, exactly $13,870,137.64 has been collected in taxes from 
these organizations. 

I wonder if there is anybody at the witness table that is able to tell 
us what the rate is—how much it is a case or whatever they charge or 
however they charge it ? 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT HUBER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF CREDIT, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS; ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES R. 
MOUNTJOY, DIRECTOR OF RESOURCES, JUNEAU AREA OFFICE, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Huser. I think Ican. My name is Albert Huber. I am Chief 
of the Branch of Credit. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes, Mr. Huber. 

Mr. Huser. The rate, as I understand it, is 4 percent of the whole- 
sale value per case, and that averages about 40 cents. Figuring the pack 
of all of the co-op canneries through 1956, that includes Hydaburg 
after 1944 but not before, they had a total pack of 969,000 cases, which, 
at 40 cents, would be about $387,000 that the cooperative canneries did 
not have to pay. 

Mr. Knox. How much was that? 

Mr. Huser. $387,000. 

Mr. Knox. For what period ? 

Mr. Huser. From the time the canneries were acquired, except in 
the case of Hydaburg, which was 1944 through 1956. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do the Indians pay any taxes at all in Alaska? 

Mr. Huser. Well, the people that work in the canneries, of course, 
are subject to payroll taxes and then the sales taxes, and I suppose 
things like tobacco taxes and income taxes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But they don’t pay any real-estate taxes? 

Mr. Huser. No. The title to the canneries is in the United States 
in trust for these organizations, so they would not be subject to real- 
estate taxes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So there are many taxes Indians do pay in Alaska 
other than the tax on cooperative canneries ? 

Mr. Huser. That is correct. They pay the same as you or I would 
ordinarily, but they don’t have to pay the pack tax. 

Mr. Cuuporr. No objection. This may go inthe record. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Chairman, may this letter go in the record at the 
point where I asked the question ¢ 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Oh, surely. Place this letter in the record at this 
point where Mr. Knox asked the question.*® 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Chairman, I have one other request before we pro- 
ceed, if I may. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Surely. 

Mr. Knox. There has been some question about the accounting of 
the funds between the Whiz Fish Products Co. and the association. 
It is my understanding that today we have a Mr. Giss from the ac- 
counting firm of Ernst & Ernst in the audience, and I believe that 
we are going to have some authoritative information that we can 
depend upon, if we could also have Mr. Giss come and sit in. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Mr. Knox, I know that Mr. Giss is here and I know 
that he has requested an opportunity to appear, and I would like 
very much to have him appear here, but I feel that he is an outside 
witness and if we can’t get to him, he can submit his statement for 
the record to Washington and it will be placed in the record. 

Now, we are going to get through with the Interior Department 
by 4 o’clock, and I think we can just about do it if we move on now. 

By the way, I also would like to call to your attention Mr. Ted 
Stevens, who is in the audience and who is legislative counsel for 
the Department of the Interior—if he has an answer to some of these 
questions these gentlemen can’t answer, he can feel free to rise. Or 
he can come down and sit with them if he wants to. 

Mr. Stevens. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, will you proceed ¢ 

Mr. Romney. Yes, sir. Isn’t it true that at the Keku Canning Co. 
some time ago a manager, whose name I believe was Olson, was let 
go because he had handled funds in an unauthorized way ¢ 

Mr. Ousen. No relation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Let the record show that he is no relation to Mr. 
Olsen now testifying. 

Mr. Mounryoy. I have no knowledge of his being let go on ac- 
count of improper handling of funds. 

Mr. Romney. I didn’t mean improper handling, but unauthorized 
handling of funds—isn’t it true that he used operating funds for 
capital improvement purposes ? 

Mr. Huser. That is true. A loan was made for operating expenses 
and diverted to capital investment for repairs at the cannery and 
we later had to adjust the loan agreements. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Chairman, I would like to return very briefly 
to the subject of Donald Roberts to clarify some things that are on 
the record. I believe it was brought out thaf Mr. Roberts had a 
mortgage on his house because of a debt to the cannery, which debt, 
as I am advised, consisted of a boat mortgage plus accrued interest 
plus some $5,300 on his open account. 

Parenthetically, I would like to say that Mr. Roberts and his wife 
gave written permission to their attorney to show me the file on his 
case. 

On the 14th of June the attorney, Mr. Zenger of the Juneau office 
wrote to Mr. Donald Roberts’ attorney and told him that the $5,300 
had been written off as uncollectible. Mr. Roberts’ attorney, on the 
14th of July, wrote to the office of the Bureau and asked whether this 
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item was being removed from Mr, Roberts’ account and if so, what 
were the items in the account for which he was charged. 

In other words, Mr. Ziegler, the attorney, asked for an accounting 
of the $5,300, the breakdown of what those charges consisted of. 

Now, has a response been sent to Mr. Roberts’ attorney / 

Mr. Huser. I talked with Mr. Walsh just a few minutes ago and 
as I understand it, Mr. Roberts’ attorney has been informed that the 
relinquishment of the boat frees him from all other indebtedness to 
the cooperative association. In other words, there will be no levy 
upon his home. ; 

Now, as far as the breakdown of this particular amount, we would 
have to get that in detail from the cannery manager from the aceount- 
ing records, but he will no longer be held for that. He has relin- 
quished his boat. 

Mr. Romney. Isn’t it true that Mr. Roberts has been trying for 
some time to get a breakdown of this particular open-account sum ? 

Mr. Huser. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Romney. Now, one final question in connection with Mr. Rob- 
erts. The Charlene, his former boat, was acquired by Mr. Francis 
Peratrovich; isthat correct? Iam so advised. 

Mr. Mountvoy. I think so. 

Mr. Romney. This was done by virtue of a $23,000 loan to Mr. 
Peratrovich. Now, it has been testified to that Mr. Roberts has not 
signed over the ship’s papers. Therefore, what security has the 
Oceanside Canning Co., or the co-op community association, for the 
boat which Mr. Peratrovich now has? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the counsel to ask a 
question ¢ 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. As I understand the testimony before the committee, 
Mr. Roberts executed a note for the boat, whatever he subsequently 
entered into, and now he has voluntarily surrendered it. Now, if he 
has voluntarily surrendered it, why is it the business of this subcom- 
mittee whether it was on the recommendation of the council, the man- 
ager of the cannery, the whole thing—what is in this Roberts case? 

Mr. Romney. Yes, sir. I would like to explain 

Mr. Jones. We have been talking about the Roberts case—every- 
body from the Indian tribe on through admits that it was to the best 
interests of Mr. Roberts. Nobody has any objection to it, and he 
voluntarily surrendered the boat. So I can’t understand why there 
should be continuous inquiry about the transaction; that there is 
no doubt about it as far as everybody is concerned except Mr. Roberts, 
and Mr. Roberts does not have sufficient interest to come up here and 
present himself and file a complaint before the subcommittee. Now, 
[ just can’t see why we are spending all this time on a transaction 
about which nobody says there is any question. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Counsel, is it also true that there are now no 
claims against Roberts, that all his debts are cancelled ? 

Mr. Romney. That 1s apparently what is proposed. Whether that 
has been reduced to writing or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I just lon’ think it is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Romney—— 
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Mr. Jonzs. It is conjecture about the transaction, about which Mr, 
Roberts has shown no interest. Mr. Roberts is not here, his counsel 
is not here ; nobody is in question except counsel. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Jones—— 

Mr. Jonk&s. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I want to explain what counsel is trying to do. 
Actually what counsel is trying to show is that Mr. Roberts still has 
possession of title to the boat; in spite of the fact that he has title 
to the boat by certain papers, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
loaned $23,000 to another man to buy the boat and there is no security 
for the $23,000. But I want to say to counsel right here and now, 
that I am sure that the Bureau of Indian Affairs certainly is not go- 
ing to turn $23,000 over to a man until such time as they get a boat, 
and that $23,000 will certainly be used for the boat. 

Well, now, let. me ask a question: If Mr. Roberts would go into the 
United States District Court or the Territorial court or whatever 
court has jurisdiction, to upset the. sale of the boat to the second 
owner, would that immediately mean that the boat could not operate 
and it would have to be turned over to the United States marshal until 
such time as the case could be decided, or until such time as the second 
owner or the Bureau of Indian Affairs posted a bond ? 

Mr. Mounrsoy. I think you will find in that loan that there was 
no transfer of funds, and Mr. Roberts’ customs mortgage on the boat 
is still on file and will remain there until title passes to the other 
owner. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, your records show that the second 
owner assumed the mortgage? It is an original mortgage which the 
he assumed when he got the boat and the release was given to Mr. 
Roberts for his home ? 

Mr. Mountysoy. He will execute a new customs mortgage when he 
gets the title to the boat. 

Mr. Cucporr. But until that time he has given you certain author- 
ity that he will assume the mortgage on the boat? 

Mr. Mounrsoy. That is in the agreement, that he will assume the 
en 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Huber, perhaps this question can best be ad- 
dressed to you: We have discussed in earlier parts of the hearing the 
attachment of the salary of wives of fishermen in some of the villages. 

How did this proposal originate? 

Mr. Huser. I think we explained that in considerable detail in a 
letter to Mr. Chudoff. 

Briefly, as I recall, at the close of the disastrous 1953 fishing season, 
we were up against it to justify further financing to the Angoon Com- 
munity Association. After a long period of negotiations the out- 
look was such that we thought with reasonable safety we could go 
ahead with the loans, but we were trying to work up an interest of 
the people at Angoon in the cannery. 

The Angoon people made the proposal that they would accept 75 
percent of their wages and 75 percent of their fish prices in order to 
keep their cannery operating. There was even talk of 50 percent, 
We _ not think that that was justified, that they were risking too 
much 

Mr. Romney. May I interrupt, sir? You have provided the infor- 
mation in a letter which the chairman has referred to? 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. Well, let’s put the letter in the record, and we will 
save some time, 

Mr. Romney. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Cuvporr. This letter answers the question Mr. Romney asked 
you; is that right? 

Mr. Huser. I think it does. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Let’s put this in. 

(The letter referred to is printed as appendix D, infra.) 

Mr. Horrman. Then, as a matter of courtesy to the witness, to the 
Department, may he also revise his testimony if he wishes to add full 
testimony? You arecutting him off. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Oh, surely. I am not cutting him off. I thought that 
you were satisfied, that you were just repeating something that you 
had written to me in a letter that is dated September 12, I think it 
is dated September 12, 1957, but I want to make sure. 

Now, do you have anything to amplify as far as this letter is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, this charge is—well, a most un- 
fortunate situation. My understanding is there were only 3 or 4 of 
those attachments and the Department has decided it will not be 
done again, and the gentleman had attemped or was attemping to 
give an explanation of how it came about. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I am not going to stop him. The only thing is that 
I would like to explain it and also, in the interest of saving time, 
the gentleman testified yesterday that even though I called his atten- 
tion to the fact that the Bureau of Indian Affairs had advised us that 
they did not do it after the 1955 season in the fall, he said that they 
had just done it this year, which is 1957, I thought that if that was 
true, let’s know when it was done and why it was done. If it is not 
true, why tell us about it. 

Mr. Huser. I have checked with all the managers and the deduc- 
tions from women’s wages have not been in effect at any of the can- 
neries during 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you remember this fellow testifying that they 
even tried to get his son’s wages? 

Mr. Huser. I don’t know. I can give you a statement on the Gam- 
ble case, which was the one which was brought up here yesterday. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, that is fine. Will you do that, please? 

Mr. Huser. Mrs, Matilda Gamble is the wife of the man that was 
here yesterday. He is the operator of the boat EHlizabeth. She is 
employed at the Hood Bay cannery as a fish butcher. The classifica- 
tion of butcher rates man’s pay and also carries with it a per diem 
allowance for board of $3 a day. 

It has been the practice of the Gambles to charge their groceries to 
the boat account and since this account is and has been not only delin- 
quent but increasing year by year, the amount of the board allowance 
has been credited to the grocery account. 

During the year 1957 their grocery purchases totaled $770.87. The 
credit for board of $195 was applied against that, leaving a balance 
of $575.87. The Gambles withdrew cash of $205.82 which brought 
their total indebtedness up to $781.69. The captain’s share of the boat 
‘was $666.90, leaving an unpaid balance of $114.79. 
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Now, it was the allowance which she was allowed at the cannery for 
board and not her wages that were applied against that boat account, 
because she had charged the groceries to that boat account. 

Now, Mr. Gamble received a loan of sixteen 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, let me ask you someting: I think in all fair- 
ness to Mr. Gamble—I don’t think, the way he testified, I don’t think 
he understood too well. 

Did the Bureau try to explain to him what this situation was so 
he would know they weren’t taking his wife’s salary but were taking 
a per diem allowance for board which was charged against this grocery 
account ? 

Mr. Huser. Mr. Gamble is a schoolteacher in the public school at 
Angoon. He was formerly a preacher. 

He received a loan of $16,000 in 1949. He has received since an 
insurance advance and the installation of a new engine this year be- 
cause he neglected his engine last year and it froze up, and we had 
to buy him a new engine to keep him fishing. 

The present balance of his loan is $18,246.01. There was no pay- 
ment of interest or principal made this year. In addition, he owes 
the cannery $6,086.84. He is reported to have sold fish to outside 
sources at various times. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I guess he couldn’t very well pay off any of his debt 
if he didn’t have money to buy groceries. 

Mr. Huser. His whole share was $666—— 

Mr. Cuuvorr. And he bought $770 worth of groceries, so his in- 
come didn’t even meet the grocery bill, so how could he pay off any 
part of the loan ? 

Mr. Horrman. If he had been on direct relief, it would have been 
cheaper, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Huser. Oh, yes; it would have been much cheaper. 

That may not, Mr. Chairman, have been his whole earnings, but 
the fish he delivered to the cannery. 

Mr. Cuunorr. Well, he got some money from teaching school, 
didn’t he? 

Mr. Huser. He did. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They pay teachers, don’t they ? 

Mr. Huser. Undoubtedly, and he sold fish on the outside, too, and 
didn’t deliver them to the co-op cannery. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That is something we don’t know is true. 

Mr. Jones. Is this the first loan you ever made to this gentleman ? 

Mr. Huser. As far as I know, it is. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, then, I wouldn’t accuse a man of selling fish 
on the outside unless you know whether he did or not. 

Mr. Huser. Well, the evidence, let me say, points to that. 

Mr. Jones. But the delinquent account, was it reported to the coun- 
cil in order that they could discuss it with Mr. Gamble ? 

Mr. Huser. All of these accounts are discussed with the council. 
In the fall we have a study made of every outstanding loan. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know if the council discussed it with him and 
told him it was his responsibility ? 

Mr. Huser. I don’t know what the council did. 

Mr. Jones. This was the first year that he was delinquent on the 
oan ¢ 
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Mr. Huser. No. He got his loan in 1949. In 1950 he paid on 
principal $1.18. Then he had to have $787.50 for insurance, and there 
Ww — no alternative but to keep the boat insured. The following year 

aid $599.32 on principal. The following year he paid $48.55. The 
fl owing year, $140.53, and then this year year he had to have another 
2,500 for a new engine. 

“Mr. Jones. Did the council continue to make recommendations for 
this loan? 

Mr. Huser. It has been one of these marginal cases where they de- 
cided to go along with him for another year. Now what they will 
do at the end of this season, I don’t know. It hasn’t come up yet. 

Mr. Jones. If you thought there was any doubt about his ability 
to repay on past experience, why did the unis of Indian Affairs 
continue to let the loan be outstanding ? 

Mr. Huser. To give him another chance. This is indicative of a 
lot of them. 

Mr. Jones. You said it was 1949? 

Mr. Huser, That is right. 

Mr. Jones. And if he failed to repay the loan and interest in 1949— 
wasn’t that a fairly good fishing year? 

Mr. Rrexe. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I wouldn’t think it would take the Bureau of 
span Affairs 7 or 8 years to determine whether or not it was a good 
ris 

Mr. Huser. No, I think that is right. We have recommended to 
the councils that they take action on such matters in the past. They 
have been very reluctant to act. 

Mr. Horrman. May I ask a question here? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Horrmay. Is it true then that the Department has been criti- 
cized and is being criticized because it is severe, as for example, the 
testimony of Dr. Russell, and now it is being criticized because it made 
loans when it shouldn’t? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I don’t think anybody is criticizing anybody. I 
know I am not criticizing anybody; I am only tryin “to get facts. 

Mr. Huser. I think we would be subject to sustyfiable or criticism for 

carrying on some of these people with the repayment records they 
have, if you look at it strictly from a credit standpoint. 

Mr. Horrman. But you looked at it from a humanitarian stand- 
point ? 

Mr. Houser. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. And gave them the benefit of the doubt and went 
along with the council in trying to keep the community activity alive 
and full employment, as nearly as you could. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, I think that is what Congress intended, to try 
to carry out this program under a humanitarian feeling between 
your office and the Indians. There is nobody criticizing you for 
that. 

I, for one, want to say to you that you have to be a magician to 
work this thing out so that you can pay back the revolvir ing fund 
every nickel that you borrowed plus interest on it. I mean, every- 
body expects, Congress expected when they set this thing up, that it 
might take 25 years or 30 years to put this thing on a paying basis, 
and I think it will. 
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After all, with your experience and all the years of experience of 
the fishermen—and, of course, if God keeps the fish rolling in, we 
might be able to put it on a paying basis. 

We have been spending a half million dollars a year in the Virgin 
Islands Corporation to operate a sugar operation over there, and this 
is the first year since the depression when it looks as if they are 
going to make any profit. The entire purpose of the operation was 
to give Virgin Islanders a place to work in harvesting the cane; then 
when the cane is ready to harvest, they can’t get the Virgin Islanders 
to do any work, so they have to send to Puerto Rico and British Tortola 
for workers to harvest the cane, and it is giving outside people work, 
and they are showing a profit for the first time. 

Now I am going to say this to you: I would not criticize you if 
you lost money for 30 years on this program, because I think maybe 
the next generation of Indians will fit into the program much better 
than the present generation, so that I am not criticizing you for oper- 
ating on a humanitarian basis and I think you should not foreclose 
on these things if you feel—I think you ought to give every one of 
these Indians the benefit of the doubt on any loan, even if you have to 
stretch. I think that is what you are trying to do, but I still say 
that some of the policies, like taking an Indian’s home or attaching 
his wife’s wages, are too strict and not in accordance with humani- 
tarian principles that Congress intended. Those things should be 
taken out of the program. I don’t want to criticize you for that. 
Somebody made that decision; probably it was made in Washington. 
All you are doing is carrying it out in the area office. 

Mr. Huser. I think that I was the one that originated it, in an 
attempt to create interest on the part of the people so that the men 
would not be drawing too much. If the women knew that their hus- 
bands were drawing a certain amount and they thought he could get 
along with less, they would be putting the pressure on him to draw 
less from the cannery, but it just didn’t work out. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, Mr. Huber, I don’t disagree with you; you 
know more about this than I do. But if your program did lead to 
a situation where Indians just wouldn’t have enough money to eat 
or they have their homes taken away, I think it is going too far. I 
think the achievement principles that you were hoping to accomplish 
were on the outside. 

Mr. Huper. I don’t think there has ever been any home taken 
away. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And I think that the Commissioner deserves a lot 
of credit for knocking that part of the program out since 1955. 

Mr. Huser. We try to explore every way we possibly can to keep 
the canneries operating and to help the people and still do it with a 
minimum of risk to the Government in trying to protect the Gov- 
ernment money that is in the cannery. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, that is all we want you to do. 

Mr. Huser. Now, I think that we have done a fairly good job on 
that. Now in 1953 we had a loss, the four canneries suffered a loss 
of nearly $700,000 on around 87,000 cases. This past season, the pack 
was approximately 6,000 cases less than it was in 1953 and yet we are 
going to show a small profit. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, the fact that there are no fish available is not 
the fault of the Indians, is it? 
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Mr. Huser. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You can’t say, “Well, you are not good people; you 
went out in your boats and there weren’t any fish and there isn’t 
any pack and, therefore, that is your fault.” I mean, I have the great- 
est sympathy for them. I think they have a terrible problem, and I 
think it is pretty tough to have to live a life worrying when you 
take that boat out whether you are going to bring any fish back in 
order to have something to eat for your family and a roof over your 
heads. 

This is public assistance, and that is why the Congress passed this 
Wheeler-Howard Act, to provide for this revolving fund. Of course, 
there are little things that have not worked out too well. Perhaps as 
the result of this soledianddia’s coming here some of these inequities 
will come out and the program might work out, and 30 years from 
now you may show a profit; I hope you do. 

Mr. Huser. Of course, if you don’t keep the revolving fund fairly 
sound, it would not be long until there would not be any revolving 
fund and there would be nothing to finance them with. 

Mr. Jonrs. Mr. Huber, have you put a stop to this joint debt re- 
sponsibility of a man and wife, or holding the assets of a man and 
wife jointly? Or are you going to treat their assets separately as far 
as earnings and liabilities are concerned ? 

Mr. Huser. When a loan is made for a boat or for capital invest- 
ment, the loan is made jointly. The man and the wife are both re- 
sponsible, but as far as the advances made by the cannery for the 
financing of that boat to fish, we are no longer attaching the women 
workers’ wages to pay for those advances and the captain’s share— 
no, the boat share, I guess it is—goes to the repayment of the loan. 
Now—— 

Mr. Jones. Under the laws of the Territory of Alaska, my wife 
is not responsible for my debts, is she ? 

Mr. Huser. I don’t know, Mr. Jones; I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. Jones. Well, can you answer the question ¢ 

Mr. Huser. What was the question ? 

Mr. Jones. If I lived in Alaska my wife is not responsible for my 
debts, is she?—if I failed to pay the groceryman for a month’s bill, 
will he attach her salary ¢ 

Mr. Otsen. No, but you would be responsible for her necessities 
of life. 

Mr. Jones. So do you think it would be a wiser policy to discon- 
tinue entirely the expectation that the wife would be responsible for 
the accounts such as you have been charging ¢ 

Mr. Huser. We are not making her responsible for the accounts, 
but. we are for the boat loan. Now in the event that the man should 
die, then the woman, under the way we have it worked out, can get 
title to that boat without going through probate. 

Mr. Jones. I understand about that. I am talking about the ex- 
penses incurred in the operation of a boat, such as groceries. You 
gave the example of the Gamble case, where she had obligations 
over and beyond the responsibilities that were legally hers, based 
upon the credit of $3 a day that were set aside for her as per diem, 
that. she was given credit for, that was applied to the debt of her 
husband. 
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Mr. Knox. Sir, that is one point that I would like to explore with 
Mr. Huber. 

Now, as I understood—maybe I had the wrong interpretation of 
your statement—but this lady received $3 per diem, that is for her 
cost of living ? 

Mr. Huser. That is right. 

Mr. Knox. But when it came time to buy groceries, instead of 
charging it to her account, she charged it to the boat account ¢ 

Mr. Huser. That is right. 

Mr. Knox. And that is the reason why, then, that you felt: justified 
in taking a lien upon, or whatever you may call it, on the money 
that she had allocated at the rate of $3 per day ¢ 

Mr. Huser. That is correct. 

Mr. Knox. The money, the grocery money, did not go for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, where they were purchased for the 
boat but actually they went into the home? 

Mr. Huser. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Why did you let her charge them to the boat? 
Couldn’t you stop her ? 

Mr. Huser. I don’t know why that was. You would have to ask 
the manager that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The manager certainly could say, “Well, now, you 
aren’t using these groceries for the boat, you are using them for per- 
sonal reasons; therefore, you have no right to charge them to the boat 
account.” That was probably the manager’s fault, don’t you think? 

Mr. Huser. Well, she wasn’t eating in the mess, of course, and he 
knew that she had this coming, so I guess he just figured at the end 
of the season that he would deduct it from the amount that they were 
drawing from the store. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Huber, you don’t have knowledge of that per- 
sonally ? 

Mr. Huser. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You are just giving us what you think happened? 

Mr. Huser. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, now, is everybody satisfied with that point 
so we can get on? Very brief answers would be much appreciated. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Huber, how many trips or visits have you made 
to the canneries? 

Mr. Huser. One to all of the canneries. 

Mr. Romney. To all of the canneries. Mr. Huber, you are familiar 
with the Schoenfeld Report of 1953 and the Ernst & Ernst report, are 
you not? 

Mr. Huser. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Romney. Now, Mr. Chairman, these reports were obtained 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs and they contain a number of 
points which I think are germane to our inquiry. I would like to 
request permission to have this placed in the file, part of the record, 
but in the file, with the privilege of taking the introductory material 
out, and referring to it at a later time. 

Mr. Horrman. May I see that? 

Mr. Romney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That report, I understand, was made at the request 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. Huser. That is right. 
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Mr. Romney. Now, has any action been taken as a result of these 
reports ¢ 

Mr. Huser. Complete action on Dr. Schoenfeld’s report has not 
been taken, but the consolidation of the Hydaburg and Klawock can- 
neries is in effect partial action. Dr. Schoenfeld recommended an 
overall manager and 4 assistant managers, 1 in charge of accounting, 
1 in charge of purchasing, 1 in charge of marketing and 1 in charge 
of financing. The present pack would not support the type of or- 
ganization which Dr. Schoenfeld has recommended. 

This report was made prior to the disastrous fishing season of 1953. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be possible to 
request from the Bureau of Indian Affairs a list of loans made for 
purposes besides the fishing industry ¢ 

Mr. Cuuporr. I think they could supply us with that. 

Could you supply us with that, Mr. Olsen ? 

Mr. Otsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huser. I also have here a running statement of the indebted- 
ness of the four cannery villages, the pack each year and the financial 
condition of the canneries at the end of each year, which I would 
like to submit, if I may. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I can’t see any objection to that. 

Mr. Romney. One final question 

Mr. Cuuporr. Let’s get the record straight on what goes into the 
record. 

No. 1, let the Schoenfeld report remain in the subcommittee files 
for such excerpts as can be used by the committee in making its re- 
port. Let the exhibit on the financial condition of the canneries and 
the allied material with the report go into the appendix. (See ap- 
pendix G, infra.) 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Huber, about 3 years ago, is it not true that the 
authority of the area director to make loans was withdrawn and 
revested in the Commissioner ? 

Mr. Huser. That is correct. 

Mr. Romney. I wonder if you could tell us why? 

Mr. Huser. The main reason why the area director’s authority at 
that time was withdrawn, was on account of the poor condition of the 
outstanding loans and the unsatisfactory situation in Alaska. All 
we were trying to do was to have one additional check before any 
loan was approved. 

Now, that doesn’t cause any appreciable delay. When it is not the 
fishing season they come in by airmail. If it happens during the 
fishing season, it comes in by ert Ay 

Mr. Romney. Now, Mr. Huber, or whoever knows the answer, is 
it not true that several years ago marine surveys were not required 
for boats being purchased with revolving fund loans? 

Mr. Mounrsoy. Generally speaking, ever since I have been here, 
marine surveys have been required. 

Mr. Romney. They have been required ? 

Mr. Mountsoy. Yes. Now, there were quite a few loans that were 
made for repairing boats already owned and I don’t believe that they 
were required in those cases. In purchasing boats a marine survey 
is generally required. 

r. Romney. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain the 
documents which I hold in my hand. These documents were attached 
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to the annual audits prepared by the firm of Ernst & Ernst of the 
cannery company operations and their relending programs. It is not 
a file of the audits but certain of the letters attached to the audits 
which explain a number of matters pertaining to this hearing. I 
would like to request permission to identify these documents and 
have them inserted in the record. 

Mr. Cuouporr. I think that you ought to identify them and then 
stop so that Mr. Knox and Mr. Hoffman have an opportunity to talk 
to these witnesses. 

Mr. Knox. Pardon me, Mr. Jones, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Jones. No questions. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Knox, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Knox. Yes, I have one question, and I believe I will ask it of 
Mr. Huber. 

Mr. Huber, the question of the revolving fund is a very serious 
question so far as having it continue to be effective. Now, unless the 
local councils of the association and the Bureau of Indian Affairs or 
the regional office, whichever happens to be in charge, continually 
keeps check upon the obligations to that fund, you could very well 
find that pretty soon you would not have a fund that you could con- 
tinue to make loans from. In other words, there must be payments 
coming in in order to make further loans. Is that not true? 

Mr. Huser. That is true. 

Mr. Kwox. And what condition is this fund in today ? 

Mr. Huser. The loans to the four cannery organizations are by 
far the weakest part of the fund. The other loans which have been 
made in the States are in fairly good condition. From the revolving 
fund, at the close of the fiscal year 1956—our 1957 figures are not yet 
available—there had been approximately $25 million loaned from 
that fund. There had actually been charged off around $75,000 
as uncollectible, but we had set up a reserve of over a million dollars 
for potential losses, most of which is for the Alaska cannery loans. 

Now, there have been some successful operations in Alaska also. 
The native store program, I think, has been very successful. As at 
the close of the last fiscal year, out of loans as I recall of over $800,000, 
there was four-hundred-and-some-odd-thousand dollars still unpaid 
and there was one delinquent, for $6,000. The Government hasn’t 
lost a penny on that program. 

This is the weakest part of the entire revolving fund program. 

Mr. Romney. What is the balance on hand now in the revolving 
fund ? 

Mr. Huser. Approximately $7.5 million. However, about $1,900,- 
000 of that is available only for use, by legislation, in Oklahoma. 
About $800,000 of it is available only for loans to Navaho and Hopi 
Indians, and approximately $2 million accumulated from cattle set- 
tlements, which really ought to be loaned to the organization that 
made those payments, rather than Alaska. We could legally use it 
here, but I think morally we are really obligated to use it with the 
cattle tribes. 

Now the reason the balance of the fund has gone up the past few 
years is not because the Indians have not had a source of credit. As 
a matter of policy they have been required, where they had tribal 
funds of their own, to use their own money for credit purposes before 
borrowing from the United States, and we have had success far better 
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than I ever anticipated we would have in helping them get credit 
from the same institutions serving other citizens. We have memo- 
randums of understanding now with the Federal Land Banks of 
Spokane, Wichita, and St. Paul, where they finance the Indians just 
the same as everybody else. We have recently concluded a memo- 
randum of understanding with the Farmers Home Administration, 
whereby they finance Indians the same as anybody else. In fact, the 
Farmers Home Administration made about as many loans to Indians 
last year as we did, asthe Bureau did. 

We are continually trying to work out arrangements with the ordi- 
nary commercial lenders to take care of the credit requirements of 
Indians. Where they won’t do it and there is no other source of 
credit available, then we come into the picture. 

Mr. Knox. Now when these loans were first initiated, what rate 
of interest did they carry ? 

Mr. Huser. One percent. 

Mr. Knox. One percent; some of those loans are still outstanding ? 

Mr. Huser. That is correct. 

Mr. Kwox. And they are still charging 1-percent interest ? 

Mr. Hvser. That is a matter of contract. They are still charged 
1 percent. 

Mr: Kwox. And the loans that you mentioned at 414 percent are 
loans that would be possibly negotiated today or tomorrow? 

Mr. Huser. Yes, and that rate applies only to loans for operation 
of business enterprises. The rate for loans to community associations 
for relending to individual members is 2 percent, because that asso- 
ciation has to have a margin between the rate they pay the Govern- 
ment and the rate they relend to members to cover their own expenses, 
such as accounting and potential losses and that kind of thing. 

Mr. Knox. So they have 1 percent that they use for that particular 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Huser. That is right. 

Mr. Knox. Then the loans that are outstanding today for the pur- 
pose of ships possibly were all 1-percent loans or 2-percent loans to 
the association ¢ 

Mr. Huser. They are either 1 or 2 percent; yes; and the associations 
charge 3 percent. 

Mr. Knox. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. We have a statement for the record from the United 
States Department of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, Juneau, Alaska, on condition of the salmon 
runs in southeastern Alaska, given to us by John T. Gharrett, acting 
regional director of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, Juneau, Alaska. 

(The statement referred to is printed as appendix E, infra.) 

We also have a series of letters relating to the cannery audits. 
Without objection, let us have these letters put in the files. 

I don’t think it is necessary to burden the record with all those 
letters, Mr. Hoffman, but I think they ought to go in the file of the 
subcommittee for reference in writing the report. They are parts of 
audits made by an independent audit firm, Ernst & Ernst. I think 
the gentleman who is here today is the representative of that firm. 
The letters show financial operations, and I think that in order to 
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document our report we ought to have them in the files of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Horrman. The only thing I would want to ask, and which I do 
now ask, is that if the Department desires to make any comment on 
anything in those letters, that they have not only 10 days, but after 
they are used and attention is called to them and quotations from them, 
they have an opportunity to make reply. That’s all. 

Mr. Cuuporr. No, I don’t—what you are asking me to do, Mr. 
Hoffman, is give the Interior Department an opportunity to write a 
criticism of our report, and I don’t think that is customary. 

Mr. Horrman. No, no. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I say this to you. If you have any comments to 
make about these letters that are offered, you have the originals in your 
file anyway. Certainly in 10 days you can send in a letter about any- 
thing you feel is not beneficial or is not true or something that should 
not be in there. I think that these audit reports that were made at 
the request of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, that all they do is submit 
audits and comments, which is the usual practice of the accounting 
firms. They give you a statement of figures and then they make cer- 
tain comments and recommendations, and that is all we want to have 
them for. We may not ever use them, but I think they ought to be 
in the subcommittee files for the report, if necessary. 

Mr. Horrman. Then, in view of the fact that the statement of the 
four canneries is submitted, I ask that the Department, if it wishes, be 
permitted to make any explanations in connection with those, and also 
that it be permitted to file a reply to the testimony of Dr. Russell. 
He formally made a complaint and as I understand his accusations, I 
would like to have this included. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Oh, they can do that within 10 days. We have no 
objection. 

Mr. Huser. I have that now. I have Dr. Russell’s original report 
and I have our reply to Dr. Russell’s original report. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, now, let me say this to you: We have a problem. 
I understand as the result of a reply to Dr. Russell—and he is here 
and will bear me out on this—he is revising his original report to bring 
it up to date so that anything that you have explained to him as the 
result of that original report will be taken out of the original report 
and the revised report will be given. 

Now, as I also understand, that was information given to you by Dr. 
Russell as confidential between himself and the Prpmrtanenit and I 
don’t want to make it public unless Dr. Russell agrees to it. 

Dr. Russexx. I thought I made it clear yesterday, sir, that I knew 
when I submitted it to the Department that it was one sided and in- 
accurate, and it merely contained information similar to what you 
have received which had had no reply. 

I very much prefer to continue my report and make corrections, 
which have been indicated by the Department, and not necessarily 
publish the original. 

Mr. Horrman, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Cauporr. Now let me say this: In view of the fact that this is 
a confidential communication between Dr. Russell and the Department 
and nothing has been brought out about this report in his testimony, 
I think we ought to keep it confidential until such time as there is an 
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agreement to release it. However, Dr. Russell, I can’t see any ob- 
jection to the Department’s filing an answer to anything that you tes- 
tified to before the subcommittee, and I think you would have no 
objection to that. 

Dr. Russevz. I have no objection to that. This report was the 
best I could do with the information that I had. 

Mr. Cuuporr. My understanding was that you wanted to. revise 
this report after the Department 

Dr. ee I am in the process of revising it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, do you want to keep it confidential until such 
time as you have revised it ¢ 

Dr, Russett. Yes. I don’t want the original report ever to get 
out, 

Mr. Cuuporr. All right. You can make answer to anything that 
Dr. Russell said here today or rather yesterday when he testified. In 
view of the fact that this is a confidential communication, I don’t 
think we ought to release it. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, Mr. Chairman, my point was this: The Doe- 
tor came in here and testified, and no sane of the subcommittee, 
as I understand it, had an advance copy of his proposed statement. 

Mr. Cuuporr. 1 know. He didn’t know what he was going to say 
until he got here. 

Mr. Horrman. As required by the rules, and in view of that, it was 
impossible for me, at least, to adequately question him on his testi- 
mony or on the statements that he included here. 

Now, I ask that anyone connected with the Department or the com- 
mittee have an opportunity to make reply to ae he presented. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well certainly you have a right under the rules to 
write your separate views, and certainly you may set forth any re- 
plies that you want to make to Dr, Russell’s testimony, I have no 
objection to that, but I think we ought not to release this confidential 
report. I say that any member of the subcommittee can file separate 
views on Dr. Russell’s testimony and, of course, the Department can 
within 10 days make any answer to Dr. Russell’s testimony that. it 
cares to make. 

I don’t want to release this report or the answer at the present time. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Huber, is the report from Dr. Russell marked con- 
fidential 

Mr. Huser. It is marked “Not for release, personal copy No. 13.” 

Mr. Horrman. Well, now, the doctor came in here and criticized 
the Department from stem to stern, and I think the Department 
should be permitted to answer. He has taken the opportunity to 
damn the Department 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Now, Mr. Hoffman, if you would listen to what I 
have said 

Mr. Horrman. I am going to put it in the record when Congress 
meets whether you put it 1n now or not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, that wouldn't be the first time that you attacked 
me before the Congress. 

Mr. Horrman. Or the last time, either, if you follow your usual 
tactics. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You keep attacking me; I like that. You can come 
up in my district and make a couple of speeches against me, if you 
want to, 
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Mr. Horrman. This thing of permitting witnesses to come in before 
a public audience and make charges and then denying the accused an 
opportunity 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, now, look; I have instructed you, Mr. Huber, 
to keep that report confidential and I would like you to do it. Now 
if you want to give it to Mr. Hoffman when I am not around, that is 
your business. But I have instructed you, and let the record read 
that I have instructed that that is a confidential report and not to 
release it. I think we ought to keep anybody from looking at it. 

I haven’t seen it and I don’t want to see it. 

Mr. Horrman. Listen, a privileged resolution will get it out there 
so fast 

Mr. Cuuporr. Any way that you want to do it is all right with me, 
Mr. Hoffman, but you are not going to do it here. 

Now the hour of 4 o’clock has arrived and we have agreed to adjourn 
at 4 o’clock. So to the gentleman from Ernst & Ernst, I am exceed- 
ingly sorry that we couldn’t hear you. I am sure that you could 
have contributed to our hearing. To the gentleman from the cham- 
ber of commerce, I am sorry we could not hear you, but both of you 
may, if you care to, file a statement with the subcommittee by sending 
it within 10 days to the Public Works and Resources Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Operations, room 201, George Wash- 
ington Inn, Washington, D. C., and if you did not get that address, 
Mr. Perlman will give it to you later. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. Once more, and finally, in behalf of all the people 
who are interested in this important program, I want to thank you 
and each member of the subcommittee and the members of the staff 
for having come here to hold this hearing. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett, and in closing I want to 
thank the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, more particularly 
the senate, for allowing us to use this hearing room. It has been a 
very comfortable and nice place. The acoustics have been good and 
we have had no difficulty. And, of course, I want to thank the people 
of Juneau for the wonderful reception that they have given us and 
for the pleasant time we have had here. Also, I want to mention the 
nice accommodations that we had over at the hotel. 

I regret exceedingly that I must leave for my home in Philadelphia 
now. I wish I could take a further trip into the interior and see a 
little more of your country. Some day maybe I will come back here 
on a pleasure trip and go into the interior and see the lovely scenery 
that you have. 

It is a beautiful country and you should be proud of it and fight 
to make it better. 

Are there any further statements ? 

The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee was adjourned at 4 p. m.) 


(Additional material received after close of hearings for inclusion 
in the record follows :) 































EXHIBITS 


EXHIBIT 1 





ROBERTSON, MONAGLE & EASTAUGH, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAw, 


Juneau, Alaska, October 3, 1957. 





Hon. EArt CHUDOFF, 
Congress of the United States, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHuuUDOFF: Enclosed herewith is a copy of the statement 
of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce for the record of the hearings held in 
Juneau on September 23 and 24 by the Subcommittee of the House Government 
Operations Committee. 

It was a pleasure meeting you and I compliment you and the members of 
your committee, as well as the staff of the committee, in coming to Juneau and 
looking into this important matter. 

Yours very truly, 
F. O. EasTauenH. 









HOUSE GOVERN MENT 





OPERATIONS COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT OF JUNEAU CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BY F. O. EASTAUGH, 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1957 

















Before the Subcommittee of the House Government Operations Committee. 
Hearings held in Juneau, Alaska, September 23 and 24, 1957. 

Chairman Earl Chudoff, presiding. Members Robert E. Jones, Jr., Clare E. 
Hoffman, Victor A. Knox, and Delegate Bartlett attending. 

This statement is submitted for the record of these hearings by F. O. Eastaugh, 
of Juneau, Alaska, for the Juneau Chamber of Commerce, in lieu of being called 
by the committee. 

I am a practicing lawyer, and presently a member of the board of directors 
of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce, having been in the past its secretary, 
its president, and a member of its board. as well as past president of the 
Alaska Chamber of Commerce. I was’*bern in the Territory of Alaska and have 
had nearly 24 years of residence and employment in the Territory of Alaska. 

The Juneau Chamber of Commerce desired a study made of the Wheeler- 
Howard Act application to Alaska and representations made that its operation 
on a reasonable sound economic basis be supported if warranted by the facts. 

A review was made of Senate Memorial No. 3, which was apparently the 
cause of the hearing. This hearing in my opinion did not develop evidence to 
support the premises upon which the memorial depended. However, the au- 
thors of the memorial must be complimented in their success in having caused 
the hearing to be had, and the chamber desires to compliment and thank the 
chairman and members for causing this investigation of the subject matter 
which is of importance to the natives of Alaska, persons engaged in business in 
the areas affected, and Government personnel charged with the responsibility 
of carrying out authorized programs. 

Analysis of 25 USCA 468-470 shows that Congress intended it not only for 
the purpose of “promoting the econamic development,” as stated in the me- 
morial, but that the Secretary “may defray expenses of administration,” that the 
fund appropriated shall be a revolving fund (which implies that loans there- 
from shall be repaid), and that repayments to the fund shall be available for 
the uses authorized. 

The essential position of the Juneau chamber is that the fund be administered 
on a “reasonably sound economic basis.” Recognizing the poor fishing seasons 
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recently experienced as the result of a longtime downward trend of productivity 
in that industry, as well as the beneficial intent of this legislation to bolster the 
economy of the native peoples, as well as benefits of education resulting from 
native participation in the operation, the chamber is of the belief that the appli- 
eation of the act should not be on a giveaway basis nor, on the other hand, 
subject to as stringent fiscal policies as would be imposed of necessity by a com- 
mercial bank. It should be operated somewhere between these two extremes. 

This representative was in attendance at the hearing during much of the testi- 
mony. Testimony adduced at the hearing appeared to support the conclusion that 
the application of the act was being administered on a reasonably sound economic 
basis. It did not appear that there was any wholesale foreclosure of fishing boats, 
nor unwholesome purchasing practices, nor unfair disposition of association- 
owned canneries by lease or otherwise. 

There was evidence of unwholesome practices and injustices, such as requiring 
the pledging of wages of the mortgagor’s wife and children. The Juneau cham- 
ber is definitely against any such type of unfair practices, and was glad to note 
that apparently such were in effect but a short time and have already been 
corrected. 

The Juneau Chamber of Commerce is in favor of the purposes of the application 
of the Wheeler-Howard Act to Alaska; however, it is not in favor of the Govern- 
ment subsidizing tax-exempt industries, whether native owned or otherwise, to 
the point of providing unfair and unwholesome competition to privately owned 
taxpaying industries. The fisheries of the United States, including those of 
Alaska, are owned by all of the citizens of our country and should be preserved for 
all of them, and no one group is entitled to a monopoly thereof, whether achieved 
by commercial fishing practices or Government subsidy of native or other coopera- 
tives. In order to protect this basic concept, it is urged that Congress and the 
Interior Department continue a close supervision of this and similar operations. 


VXHIBIT 2 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., October 4, 1957. 
Hon. EArt CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, Public Works and Resources Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Cuuporr: Enclosed for inclusion in the record in connection with the 
hearings on credit matters of the Bureau of Indian Affairs held at Juneau, Alaska, 
September 23 and 24, is a copy of a letter dated September 27 from Mr. Sargo Giss, 
assistant manager of Ernst & Ernst. 

Mr. Giss’ letter comments on the accounting practices employed by the Whiz 
Fish Products Co., Inc., lessee under the consolidation agreement with the organ- 
ized village of Kake. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep F. MASSEY, 
Acting Commissioner. 


Ernst & ERNST, 
Seattle, Wash., September 27, 1957. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. OLSEN, 
Area Director, Alaska Native Service, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


Dear Mr. OLSEN: A question came up during the recent hearings with respect to 
accounting practices employed by Whiz Fish Products Co., Inc., lessee under the 
consolidation agreement with the organized village of Kake. We wish to clarify 
certain matters in connection therewith, based upon our review of Whiz records 
for the 1956 season. 

To be sure, questions arise from time to time over administrative details of the 
contract; however, it is believed that such details are not of such nature as to 
negate the proven advantages which have stemmed from the consolidation. An- 
nual negotiation over certain administrative provisions of an agreement of this 
type are, of course, a necessity. We might also add that such negotiations should 
be based on a proper portrayal of facts and figures. Therefore, it is the practice of 
this office, in connection with its annual and interim audits of the Kake cannery 
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operations, to visit the office of Whiz to audit certain records, facts, and figures 
related to raw seine fish costs, sales of canned salmon, capital improvements, etc. 

Specifically : 

(1) Fish costs, of which Kake bears one-half, are verified by examination of 
United States Fish and Wildlife tickets and other records. Further, comparison 
is made to recovery factors of other canneries in order to detect possible diver- 
gence of fish. In other words, we attempt to determine if fish purchases match 
favorably with the “number of fish per case” recoveries of other canneries. 

(2) Examination is extended further to determine if one-half of the pack 
of canned cases is properly credited to Kake. 

(3) Unit prices for packing are fixed by the agreement at $4 per case plus $1 
per case for tender service. Verification of these charges ordinarily presents 
no problem. Similarly, trap costs are fixed. 

(4) Examination is made of sales invoices in order to determine that Kake’s 
share of the sales proceeds are properly credited, since under the agreement, 
Kake’s share of the pack is marketed by Whiz. Comparisons are also made to 
going market prices for the various species of salmon in order to determine that 
Kake gets the benefit of full market prices. 

(5) Capital improvements of the Kake cannery during the 1956 season were 
inspected by members of your office and Mr. J. D. Thompson, authorized repre- 
sentative handling the business affairs for the Kake cannery company. Costs 
of such improvements were reviewed at the Whiz office and reported on by us 
in a memorandum to your office. We believe that you have reached a settle- 
ment with Whiz with respect to the cost of such improvements. 

This office expects to conduct a “tight” audit of the Whiz figures each year 
under the agreement, as was done for the year ended March 31, 1957, in order 
that the organized village of Kake is properly recompensed for its share of the 
income derived from the operation. It is expected that occasional difficulties 
may arise from time to time and these will be reported in order that corrective 
action may be taken. 

Basically, the Whiz-Kake consolidation arrangement is a good arrangement 
for both parties. You no doubt have already reported to the committee the re- 
sults which have occurred and the benefits and profits derived during the past 
seasons under the arrangements despite the unfavorable fish runs. 

Very truly yours, 
Sarco Giss, Assistant Manager. 


EXHIBIT 3 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, September 26, 1957. 

Mr. Romney: I see by the papers on the hearings, Mr. Grimes as usual infers 
that we were incompetent when we had the Charlene. We needed seine gear to 
compete with other boats that fished outside waters, as at that time he couldn't 
believe that’s where most other canneries on the west coast got their fish. He 
had more faith on the inside boats, especially those that fished the creeks. From 
what I hear, he has finally changed his policy in that regard. By the time I got 
the seine at least deep enough to fish outside waters, they repossessed the boat 
and seine. He doesn’t take into consideration when our engine’ broke down in 
the middle of the season and also other mishaps that caused delay. 

I think one of the reasons Mr. Grimes objected to us was that I tried to have 
him removed from managing the co-op cannery, as he was incompetent. I 
think the record will back us on that, as each year he has had the cannery, it 
has gone at least $200,000 in the red. From what I hear the cannery is behind 
about $600,000 or more in debt. Mr. Allen, the former manager, built the light 
plant, marine ways and other improvements. Mr. Grimes has only built up the 
co-op indebtedness and he has the gall to ask for a raise. 

I opposed Frank Peratrovich on several matters, that is why he wanted us 
to lose the boat and won't say anything in our favor; if you know him, you will 
understand. 

Referring to the manager again, when the cannery was leased to Halferty 
and Oceanic, they made a very nice profit, and it wasn’t a good year, either, 
when Mr. Grimes, with the same amount of fish, would either end up in the red 
or just about break even. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
DonALD ROBERTS. 
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One other loan for about same amount, Pdward Peratrovich, boat Ruby Jean, 
was not bothered, even though in the 5-year period, I had caught more fish than 
he had. Does that look right? 

Paid to Northern Commercial Seattle outside of loan applied on purchase of 
engine, $2,400. 
Cost of seine—No credit 
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No credit on seine which was mine originally and for which most of the $5,000 
they have charged against us went toward this seine. 

They have this seine and have used it, and no credit for its use either. I left 
out cork line and lead line, as they were old. Web should last 4 or 5 years, so 
will allow for 1 year depreciation on web. Bstimate of web, etc., less than what 
IT actually was charged. 

Use of boat as tender 1956 season prior to signing liquidation papers. They 
packed over 100,000 fish on this boat that season. One crew member told me 
he made only $300 serving as captain. Had only one other crewman. They 
didn’t have far to pack, so shouldn’t have used much more than 1,000 gallons 
of oil, $4,000. 

They promised to release my house, also cross off bills against us free and 
clear. This was promised several times, including when I signed papers, so 
took them at their word. They have released others with no attachments. 
Can’t see why I should be exception. 

Loan, $21,420. 

Cost of engine above loan of which I paid $2,400 to N. C. Co., Seattle. Klawock 
Oceanside paid $1600 balance, which is part of the $5,000 they claim to have 
against us, $4,000. 

In the 5 years we had the boat, I don’t believe we got much more than $500 
to live on from Klawock Oceanside, so it isn’t personal bills as Mr. Grimes and 
Mr. Peratrovich insinuate. The contract had 3 years remaining yet when they 
took the boat back. 

Other boats that have been repossessed with no further obligations: Verness, 
Sam Nickerson ; Fashion, Dave Peratrovich, Albert Smith; Margaret, Alex Pera- 
trovich; Frolic, Dewey Skan. 

(Protested signing voluntary liquidation papers at time I had to sign.) 


DONALD ROBERTS. 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1957. 


EXHIBIT 4 






DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
JUNEAU AREA OFFICE, 
Juneau, Alaska, September 27, 1957. 
Hon. Eart CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, Public Works and Resources Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Cuuporr: At hearings on credit matters of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs held at Juneau, Alaska, September 23 and 24, it was stated that the record 
would be open for 10 days for submittal of additional information. Due to 
time limitations beyond the control of the committee, representatives of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs did not have an opportunity to present testimony 
fully regarding some of the statements made by Dr. Charles Russell to the 
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committee. Copy of Dr. Russell’s testimony is not available, and the additional 
information herein necessarily must be based upon recollections of the state- 
ments made. 

Dr. Russell left the impression that Indian fishermen generally receive much 
better financing terms from commercial canneries than they receive from the 
canneries operated by the Indian village associations in southeastern Alaska. 
Dr. Russell’s statements, in the main, were general and unsupported by facts 
and figures. The Bureau does not have access to the records of commercial 
canneries. However, from discussions of staff members of the Juneau office with 
both Indian and non-Indian fishermen, which are much more extensive than 
Dr. Russell could possibly have had on a 10-day visit to the Territory, it is 
believed the impression left by Dr. Russell is incorrect. A statement is en- 
closed of outstanding loans by the four village associations as of June 30, 1957, 
showing the amount of each loan, the year made, payments made, balance out- 
standing, average payments made each year over the period of the loan, and 
the number of additional years it would take to pay the unpaid balance at the 
rate of annual payment since the loans were made. Analysis of these statements 
will reveal that probably no lender other than the village associations could ex- 
tend the Indians the favorable terms they have received from their own as- 
sociations.* 

Statements were made at the hearings regarding the need for long-term loans 
for the purchases of boats, gear, and equipment. The enclosed statements reveal 
that the Indians are receiving very long term loans. 

Dr. Russell stated in effect that when an Indian receives a loan for the 
purchase of a boat from a village association and contractually agrees to deliver 
his fish catch to the village association cannery, he (Dr. Russell) would fore- 
close the loan if the borrower sold fish elsewhere. If the village associations 
adopted such a policy, it would result in closing of all four canneries because 
of lack of production. There probably would be very few borrowers against 
whom foreclosure action would not have to be taken. At one time or other, the 
majority of fishermen that have received financing from the village associations 
probably have sold fish to buyers other than the village association canneries. 
The Bureau is exerting every possible effort to impress upon the Indians the 
necessity for loyalty to their own canneries, and the benefits which accrue to 
the villages and their members from the operation of the canneries. Flagrant 
cases of contract violations, of course, must be dealt with, but it is believed 
that the policy which has been followed of trying to convince the Indians of 
the benefits which will accrue from loyalty to their own organizations will, in 
the long run, be much more effective than the punitive measures advocated by 
Dr. Russell. If the measures advocated by Dr. Russell were followed, large 
losses to the Government on its loans to the village associations probably would 
result, the Indians would be deprived of the benefits which accrue to them from 
the operation of the village association canneries, and there would be many 
resulting hardships. It is our understanding that commercial canneries also 
have some problems occasionally on unauthorized disposals of fish by fishermen 
they have financed. 

Dr. Russell cited the case of David and Frances Phillips where he apparently 
thought the Bureau had been unduly severe, and gave it as an example of why 
the village association canneries lose boats to commercial canneries. Dr. Russell 
furnished the Bureau with transcript of an interview he had had with David 
Phillips at Chatham, Alaska, in June 1956. With a letter addressed to Mr. 
William Zimmerman, Jr., dated April 19, 1957, we enclosed a statement regarding 
this case. Our understanding is that Mr. Zimmerman was the Washington 
representative of the Association on American Indian Affairs which Dr. Russell 
also represents. Dr. Russell admitted at the hearings that he had received our 
letter. It is unfortunate in testifying regarding this case that Dr. Russell 
saw fit to ignore our explanation. Had he desired further information it would 
gladly have been furnished. Additional information was not requested. The 
facts in this case are these: 

David and Frances Phillips obtained a loan from the Petersburg Indian As- 
sociation approved January 5, 1950, of $8,500. The purposes of the loan were: 
Purchase of vessel 
Fishing gear 
Insurance 


1The statistics attached to this letter may be seen in files of the subcommittee. 
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Funds on the loan were not advanced until February 9, 1951. The delay was 
explained in Dr. Russell’s interview with Mr. Phillips as follows: 

“RussELL. You mean it took a year to process your application ? 

“PHILLIPS. No; I let it lay there until I was ready to buy a boat. My idea 
behind that was a lot of times when a person wants to sell a boat he doesn’t 
want to wait a long time, so I figured, well, I will have that loan ready in case 
I want to buy a boat; the guy will need the money right away and it won’t take 
long to get it. As it turned out, my father-in-law wanted to sell the St. Nicholas 
so I asked for the purchase order on that loan and when I got the loan the person 
wanted to know if I would pay every year for 5 years, and I think that ran 
into like $1,700 a year plus the interest. The interest was 3 percent.” 

The first payment of principal on the loan was made January 7, 1952, in 
the amount of $10.94. The second payment was made February 4, 1952, in 
the amount of $73.11, and the third payment September 4, 1952, in the amount 
of $867.34, leaving an unpaid balance of $7,458.61. No payments either of prin- 
cipal or interest were made in 1953. 

Frances Phillips was a longtime employee of the Hood Bay cannery. In 
1952 she was a member of the crew of the St. Nicholas and received one full 
share. In 1953 she was also a crew member and worked at the cannery during 
the fall season. At the cannery, she enjoyed a preferred classification. Her 
gross earnings at the cannery were $160.23, and as an indication of her preferred 
classification, the male foreman for the fall season received only $187.46. 

During 1954 the loan agreement between the United States and the Angoon 
Community Association contained an agreement whereby members of the asso- 
ciation who worked in the cannery would be paid for only 75 percent of wages 
earned during the season, unless the cannery could pay them a higher percentage 
without incurring a loss. If operations resulted in a profit, workers would re- 
ceive up to 125 percent of wages earned. In no event was any member to receive 
less than the minimum wage established by statute. This arrangement was ex- 
plained fully in the Commissioner’s letter to you of September 12, 1957. Oper- 
ations of the cannery were successful in 1954, and women workers received 
125 percent of wages earned. Mrs. Phillips worked in the cannery during 1954. 

An agreement was made with the Phillips that advances by the cannery and 
renewal of insurance would be paid from fish earnings, and that interest on 
the loan would be paid from Mrs. Phillips’ earnings in the cannery. Mrs. Phillips 
had 25 percent of wages due her and a 25-percent bonus payable December 
15, 1954. Interest of $226.47 was paid from this source. In 1954 Mrs. Phillips’ 
gross earnings at the cannery were $1,178.55. Her net wages after taxes 
were $964.79. 

Because of the need of the family, arrangements were made with the welfare 
department whereby the family received $100 monthly for December 1954, 
January 1955, and February 1955, and $60 monthly for March, April, and May, 
1955. 

It should be noted that from September 4, 1952, to August 30, 1955, the 
borrowers made no payments on principal of their loan, yet it was continued. 
Fortunately, Mr. Phillips had a fair season in 1955, and was able to make a 
payment of $885.01 on principal and $150.38 interest on August 30, 1955, reduc- 
ing the unpaid balance on his loan to $6,663.60. 

Mrs. Phillips was again employed in the cannery during 1955. Her gross 
earnings were $819.65 and net wages after taxes were $686.61. 

At the close of the 1955 season it was agreed that the Phillips’ loan would be 
continued. However, Mr. Phillips made arrangements with a commercial can- 
nery for financing, and repaid his loan from the Petersburg association in full. 
Mrs. Phillips also obtained employment with the commercial cannery. Her 
employment is at a lower classification than she enjoyed at Hood Bay. It is 
reported that in 1956 she received the women’s guaranty of $394.87, and the 
manager of the commercial cannery informed the manager of the Hood Bay 
eannery that there is no place in his organization, now or in the future, for 
Mrs. Phillips in the classification she enjoyed at Hood Bay. Arrangements with 
the commercial cannery were made about a year after interest of $226.47 was 
paid from wages and bonus due Mrs. Phillips December 15, 1954. 

Dr. Russell testified that some of the Indians look upon the money borrowed 
from the United States as their own funds—i. e., that it represents partial 
compensation for assets of which they feel they have been deprived. The loan 
agreements between the United States and the village associations are all written 
on a reimbursable basis. Likewise the agreements between the associations 
and their members are written on a reimbursable basis. The enclosed statements 
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regarding outstanding loans indicate that. some repayments are being made, and 
so far as we are able to determine, there is no misunderstanding among the 
Indians regarding the necessity for repayment. Dr. Russell laid considerable 
stress upon the need for an educational program for Indians in his testimony. 
The canneries afford one means to teach the Indians modern business practices 
and procedures, and the necessity of conformance to contractual obligations. 
Unless there is insistence upon repayment of obligations entered into by the 
Indians in good faith, to the extent of their ability, a disservice would be done 
the Indians. The educational program which Dr. Russell stressed would be on 
avoidance rather than honoring of obligations. His testimony in this connec- 
tion appeared somewhat inconsistent with his testimony regarding action he 
would take against borrowers who sold fish to buyers other than the village 
association canneries. There is no authority to make grants from the revolv- 
ing fund. Disbursements from this fund must be on a reimbursable basis. 

Dr. Russell’s testimony indicates that he received many erroneous impres- 
sions during his brief 10-day visit to Alaska. When his proposed report on 
Indian conditions in southeastern Alaska in 1956 was submitted to the Bureau, 
it was taken up with the cannery managers and the Juneau office and a detailed 
reply was made. Dr. Russell stated at the hearings that he was revising his 
report and making changes as a result of the Bureau’s reply. However, his 
testimony left the impression that he has certain preconceived ideas regarding 
the program which no amount of evidence to the contrary will change. It is 
hoped this impression will prove to be incorrect when Dr. Russell’s final report 
ts available. 

The Bureau is anxious to receive information and suggestions and help 
which will assist in placing the canneries and the economy of the Indians on 
a sounder basis. However, the fact that Dr. Russell, after a brief 10-day visit 
to the Territory, could assert that he could run the canneries better than they 
have been run, when he apparently has had no experience which would qualify 
him to operate a cannery, indicates a complete lack of appreciation of the 
knowledge, experience, and ability essential to the operation of any industry. 
The cannery managers have spent the major part of their working lives in the 
industry. The Indians involved here have spent years trying to wrest a living 
from the industry—plagued as it has been by small fish runs. That Dr. Russell, 
after a visit of 10 days, could assert that he could do the job better, is almost 
inconceivable. Serious consideration of such an assertion could not help but 
be harmful to the welfare of the Indians. 

Sincereiy yours, 












































ALBERT Huser, Chief, Branch of Credit. 


ExnHisit 5 






DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
JUNEAU AREA OFFICE, 
Juneau, Alaska, September 27, 1957. 
Hon. Eart CHupDorr, 
Chairman, Public Works and Resources Subcommittee, Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Cuuporr: With reference to the congressional investigation of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Alaska, held in Juneau on September 23 and 24, 
in addition to the material that you requested from me while I was testifying, 
I am herewith furnishing you certain other material that was not permitted to 
be introduced because of lack of time given Government employees to testify. 

I am sure you feel, as I felt, that the testimony certainly bore out the fact, 
to quote the words of Congressman Jones, that the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
Alaska was working in the best interests of the people.’ 

Mr. Ronald J. McLean is the supervisory loan examiner in that particular 
program. Mr. McLean works directly with the cannery program and was 
graduated with a bachelor of science degree from the University of Washington 
at Seattle, Wash. He is an accountant and has had many years of employment 
with the Columbia River Packers Association in Astoria, Oreg. This company 





2 A careful rearch of the reporter’s transcript faile to disclose any statement to this effect 
by Congressman Robert E. Jones. 
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cans and processes fish of all kinds and is regarded as one of the prominent 
fish companies in the United States. This particular company has owned and 
operated as many as 11 canneries during a single season. During his tenure of 
employment with this company Mr. McLean was trained in all phases of their 
cannery operations, fresh and frozen fish operations and cold-storage operation, 
which incidentally was at one period the second largest plant on the Pacific 
coast. He progressed through different positions with this company to chief 
accountant and auditor, and finally to office manager. The duties involved in 
this position included a great deal of borrowing from banks, principally the 
Trans-America Corp. and the Bank of America in San Francisco. 

An ordinary year’s financing through the banks would probably average be- 
tween four and five million dollars. Sales annually ran between fifteen and 
seventeen million dollars. Aside from the extensive and broad technical know]l- 
edge of cannery operations gained while employed by the Columbia River Pack- 
ers Association, Mr. McLean became personally acquainted with many of the 
people connected with the industry as a whole. Of course, you and I both realize 
that this is something which is of inestimable value in his present position. 

You asked for certain information on the sale of a certain boat that sold for 
$10. I am attaching herewith and making it a part hereof as if fully set forth, 
a2 memorandum of statement entitled “George Okegawa Case, Gas Screw 
31-E-719.” 

You further asked for information concerning the alleged attachment of the 
wages of Andrew Gambell’s wife. It later developed at the hearings that this 
was explained to you by Mr. Albert Huber, Chief of the Branch of Credit, Bureau 
ef Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

You further asked for some information regarding Mr. Herbert Kittilsby, 
manager of the Hydaburg Cooperative Association from 1944 to July 17, 1951. 
I am attaching a statement of information concerning the above subject as if fully 
set forth herein and made a part hereof. Said statement is entitled “Statement 
Regarding the Managers of the Hydaburg Cooperative Association.” Mr. 
Kittilsby’s successor was Mr. Oscar A. Larson and his history is included in the 
same statement. 

You further asked for information regarding Mr. A. EB. Allen, Jr., former 
manager of the Klawock Oceanside Packing Co., and I am including with his 
background the backgrounds of various other cannery managers who made 
application for the manager’s position in 1950 with the Klawock Oceanside 
Packing Co. I attach a statement on the same, making it a part hereof as if 
fully set forth herein. entitled “Klawock Oceanside Packing Co. Summary, Quali- 
fications of Applicants for Manager’s Position, 1950.” 

I am also inclosing information from the minutes of the Klawock Cooperative 
Association wherein the council approved the hiring of Mr. Allen, and it is 
attached hereto and made a part hereof as it fully set forth herein, entitled 
“Information from Minutes of Klawock Cooperative Association.” 

I am also including qualifications of applicants for the manager’s position at 
Keku for 1949-50 and attaching it hereto and making it a part hereof as if 
fully set forth herein, entitled “Kekn Canning Co. Summary, Qualifications of 
Applicants for Manager’s Position, 1949-50.” 

You further requested a list of loans other than fish loans. I am attaching a 
statement of the information concerning said subject as if fully set forth herein 
and made a part hereof, entitled “Statement of Loans From Revolving Credit 
Funds Made by the United States in Alaska for Purposes Other Than Fishing.” 

With reference to the gas screw 3!—F-719 and the sale of the same, I am 
attaching a statement of Mr. Dale H. Hirt, former United States commissioner 
at Petersburg, Alaska, and insurance agent, and now residing in Junean, Alaska, 
and whose occupation is insurance broker, making it a part hereof as if fully set 
forth herein. 

Very truly yours, 
Wirrtam H. OLsen, Area Director. 
Enclosures.® 


8 Enclosures are printed as appendix F, infra. 
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CXHIBIT 6 


DrPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
JUNEAU AREA OFFICE, 

Juneau, Alaska, September 30, 1957. 

(Administratively restricted. } 
Hon. Ear. CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, Public Works and Resources Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DrEAR Mr. CHuporr: This has reference to the hearings held in Juneau, Alaska, 
on September 23 and 24, 1957, covering the administration of the Wheeler-Howard 
Act loan program in Alaska by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

During the hearings, a Dr. Russell gave testimony as a representative of the 
American Association on Indian Affairs. I am particularly concerned in regard 
to his testimony covering certain alleged statements he attributed to me as 
assistant area director of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Juneau, Alaska. In 
substance, as I recall the testinwmny of Dr. Russell, he stated that in an inter- 
view with me in the spring of 1956 I told him that Indians were no good, that 
it did no good to make any plans for them, that they wouldn’t do anything 
anyhow, and that I said Indians employed by the Alaska Railroad were being 
housed in boxcars and sidecars. 

Dr. Russell’s testimony represents the most shameful perversion of the truth 
that I have ever heard and is a disgraceful attempt at character assassination. 
I am at a loss to understand his motive for these untruthful statements made 
by him. I was greatly shocked and very distressed to hear these untruthful 
statements. To begin with, 1 deny categorically that I made such statements 
to Dr. Russell during our very brief interview. Dr. Russell did not spend more 
than 10 or 15 minutes in my office. At the time of the interview his whole atti- 
tude was definitely antagonistic and belligerent towards me. He interrupted 
me frequently and seemed to brush aside any information I had to offer as of 
no consequences or value to him. He challenged anything I said and definitely 
had certain fixed ideas about how the program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
in Alaska should be operated. At the outset, he stated to me that he could 
not see how the relocation program could be of any value in Alaska. He criti- 
cized the program in the United States by saying that many Indian families 
were being moved to slum areas in the cities and did not see what could 
be expected to be accomplished in Alaska with this program. I tried to point 
out to him that the Alaska Railroad was now employing approximately 150 
natives, that the Civil Aeronautics Administration was employing a number 
of natives in their field stations, and that the aviation industry was greatly 
interested in the possibilities of employing natives in such jobs as mechanics, 
ticket agents, and stewardesses. 

Dr. Russell made the statement that he supposed the native workers employed 
by the railroad were living in boxcars and sidecars. I told him I had never 
had the opportunity to visit the places where they were employed and therefore 
could not give him any information as to the type of housing for these people. 
I told him that at the request of a number of airlines we had held a meeting 
with them in Anchorage, Alaska, to discuss the possibilities of training a number 
of our students at Mount Edgecumbe for jobs as mechanics, ticket agents, and 
stewardesses, and that the airlines were very much interested in such a pro- 
gram. I pointed out that we were planning to set up an education program at 
Mount Edgecumbe for this purpose and that the airlines had advised they were 
presently employing several native people who had excellent employment records, 
and that these people had received their training by working around the stations 
where they operated. They stated they presently had two Eskimo pilots who 
had worked around the stations and eventually acquired sufficient training and 
skill to become pilots. They stated these people had accomplished this the hard 
way and they felt that if we could provide a vocational training course at Mount 
Edgecumbe, many of these folks could qualify for mechanic jobs and undoubtedly 
some of them would later become pilots. 

In his testimony, Dr. Russell said that I said such a program was unnecessary 
and that these people could pick up their training by simply hanging around 
the airlines stations. This statement is an absolute falsehood as I only said 
that a couple of Eskimos had become pilots and accomplished their training the 
hard way and that we were planning to conduct a vocational course at Mount 
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Edgecumbe to facilitate their training so that more of them could aspire to good- 
paying jobs in the aviation industry. As far as I am concerned, I feel that 
the accomplishments of the two Eskimo pilots in acquiring their training by 
working around the airlines stations represents an outstanding tribute to these 
people. 

I have worked in the Bureau of Indian Affairs my entire career and on Sep- 
tember 1, 1957, I completed 30 years of service. I am very proud to have been 
associated with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Department of the Interior 
during my entire career, and as an employee of this organization I have always 
been yitally interested in the progress of the Indian people in their desire to 
achieve full status as citizens of our great country. 

Dr. Russell stated to me that he felt these people should be left in their 
native villages and communities and that it was a mistake to move them to 
other places. I feel that, basically, such an attitude would deny to these people 
their rights as American citizens. I believe they have the same rights to choose 
what they want to do and where they want to live the same as every citizen 
of our country. I pointed out to him that the Bureau of Indian Affairs never 
intended that the relocation program was the solution of all of the economic 
problems of the native people, but that this program was simply another facet 
of the total Bureau program to improve the economic conditions and that the 
program was administered entirely on a voluntary basis. I told him that there 
was no intention to any wholesale evacuation of native villages and communities, 
but that relocation represented just another opportunity to assist those people 
who were interested in entering the labor market of Alaska. 

The above, in substance, represents the actual discussion that took place with 
Dr. Russell in the very brief time he gave me. 

In conclusion, I would like to say at no time have I ever made derogatory 
statements concerning the Indian people, and that I have never expressed a 
negative attitude concerning the various Bureau programs and the Bureau's 
efforts to assist the Indian people. In my public relations I have always been 
quick to speak for the rights and interests of the Indian people in any matter 
where I felt their rights or interests were being jeopardized or violated. I hold 
a high regard for the Indian people and in my humble way I hope that I have 
been able to make some contribution toward their progress and desires to 
achieve full status of citizenship. I am presently acquainted with many Indian 
people whom I consider friends and outstanding citizens, and I am very proud 
to have these people as friends. I never dreamed that anyone could stoop to 
misrepresent the truth in such a shameful way as Dr. Russell did and I can 
only say that this experience has taught me a valuable lesson. If in the future 
I should have occasion to interview anyone of Dr. Russell’s type, I will make 
sure to have a witness and someone to take notes so that I cannot be misquoted 
and misrepresented in such a manner. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. G. RIPKE, 
Assistant Area Director (Administration). 


[XHIBIT 7 














DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
JUNEAU AREA OFFICE, 
Juneau, Alaska, November 18, 1957. 
Hon. Ear, CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, Public Works and Resources Subcommittee of Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DeaR Mr. Cuuporr: Thank you for your letter of November 13 acknowledging 
mine of September 30 in which I commented on the testimony of Dr. Charles 
Russell. Thank you also for forwarding the transcript of Dr. Russell’s testi- 
mony. My letter of September 30 covers generally the substance of the conver- 
sation I had with Dr. Russell at the time he interviewed me. I would now like 
to comment further in connection with specific statements made by Dr. Russell 
in his testimony, and which he testified were made by me. 
Dr. Russell stated: “I asked Mr. Ripke what plans were under consideration 
for relocation centers. He said that there were no plans as yet, and we had a 
little conversation about that.” I did not tell him that there were no plans but 
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I did say that relocation centers were proposed for Fairbanks, Anchorage, and 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Dr. Russell further testified: “I asked him what types of industry or other 
opportunities they had under consideration. He replied that around Fairbanks 
and Anchorage the railroads wanted from 50 to 100 men for outside the cities. 
He said they wanted only men with families, who would live in groups where 
the children could go to school, and I asked how they would live and he said 
probably in converted cars on the side tracks.” Actually what I told Dr. Russell 
was substantially as follows: That the opportunities for employment would be 
with private employers, contractors, the Alaska Railroad, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Alaska Airlines and other industries. I told him that the 
railroad was employing about 150 natives in various jobs, some in their yards 
and shops and others as section crews outside the city. I told Dr. Russell that 
for section crews the railroad preferred men with their families as workers 
were much more contented if they had their families with them. I positively 
did not, make any statement that these people would probably live in converted 
cars on the sidetracks. That statement is entirely Dr. Russell’s own version and 
not mine. 

Dr. Russell testified: “I asked about the training that the area office might 
think that such people would need for the jobs where they would be relocated, 
and he replied that there was no need for training for the kind of jobs that were 
available for these Indians.” Again, the above statement is Dr. Russell’s ver- 
sion and not mine. I told him that many of these natives had had previous em- 
ployment experience and developed skills on other jobs, and I felt a number of 
them were qualified for many of the jobs that were available. I also said a num- 
ber of them could be given training on the job and that it would be the responsi- 
bility of the relocation program to find qualified natives for the various job 
opportunities. 

Dr. Russell testified: “When I asked if there were other types of work op- 
portunities in Alaska, he said ‘Yes, there is a demand in airports, and possibly 
later at airplane plants around Anchorage.’ I asked him ‘Do you propose set- 
ting up special training for the technical jobs in the airplane plants and railroads 
and such places,’ and he said ‘No, I think they can get all the training they need 
just hanging around, and some of them may eventually become pilots.’” This, 
again, is Dr. Russell's version. I outlined to him fully the nature of the various 
vocational courses offered at our Mount Edgecumbe boarding school and particu- 
larly emphasized the new course we had started to give training to some of the 
boys and girls as airplane mechanics, ticket agents, and stewardesses. I emphat- 
ically deny that I made any statement that they can get all the training they need 
just hanging around. 

Dr. Russell testified: “As to the families of the men, I asked what ideas there 
were for training or adjusting the women in their new homes. One of the great- 
est difficulties in this relocation plan in Los Angeles and places like that is that 
the women just went into a new environment and couldn’t deal with it. He said 
the women wouldn’t need any training in this environment because they could 
adapt themselves.” Again, I emphatically deny that I made such a statement. 
As I recall, Dr. Russell explained some of the difficulties experienced with the re- 
location program in the States and particularly the difficulty of adjustment by 
some of the women in these locations. I told him that the relocation program 
would try to give the women as much counseling and guidance as possible on 
living conditions in the cities. I certainly did not say they wouldn’t need any 
training because they could adapt themselves. 

Dr. Russell testified: “I had just come from Rosebud and from what I learned 
there, the main reason they dissipated their stock was that they bought cattle 
with the help of the Bureau at high prices, and to settle their debts later they had 
to sell them at low prices, so it took 2 head of cattle to keep 1. I asked him what 
had been done in Pine Ridge and Rosebud to help teach these people to handle their 
cattle and he replied, ‘It didn’t do any good anyway, so why try?’ ” 

The above statements are entirely Mr. Russell’s version. To begin with, I 
did not come from Rosebud to Alaska. I came to Alaska from Pine Ridge. 1 
merely told Dr. Russell that I had been in the Indian Service for about 21 
years prior to coming to Alaska and that I spent 12 years at Pine Ridge and 
9 years at Rosebud. I merely said that from my experience at these places 
I had learned that all Indians did not wish to be cattlemen or raise livestock, 
and that Indians were the same as other people in their choice of how to make 
a living: some want to be ranchers, some farmers, some work in offices, some 
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teach school, and generally speaking their choice of occupations varied about 
as much as the rest of us. I did not state that they had dissipated their stock 
or bought cattle at high prices and had to sell them at low prices. This is 
entirely Dr. Russell’s version and not mine. Neither did I make any statement 
that “it didn’t do any good anyway, so why try”. As far as I am concerned 
this is an outright falsehood. 

Dr. Russell continues: “I told him I had heard that there were other prob- 
lems of the natives in Alaska and asked what plans or programs they had to 
help solve them, and he said, ‘We just go along doing the best we can when 
the problems come up, and plans don’t do much good.’” Again, this is Dr, Rus- 
sell’s version and as far as I am concerned it is a complete falsehood. I did 
not make such a statement. I tried to explain to him the programs the Alaska 
Native Service provided to help the natives to improve their level of health, 
education and economics. I outlined to him the scope of the school program 
we operate, our credit program, reindeer program, and the work of the Public 
Health Service in the field of health and medical care. It appears to me that 
Dr. Russell simply made up statements for some reason or other and quoted 
me as making them. 

Dr. Russell continues: “He said, ‘We go along doing the best we can as 
problems come up. Plans don’t do much good.’ He said, ‘I have been in the 
Indian Service for a long time, and there aren’t any plans that are now being 
suggested that have not been all tried out and failed.’ He said, ‘You can’t do 
much with Indians anyway,’ and that is when I left.” I again emphatically deny 
that I made such statements to Dr. Russell and I am at a loss to understand 
his motives for attributing such statements to me. 

It just doesn’t stand to reason that knowing Dr. Russell was a representative 
of the American Association on Indian Affairs, I would make statements of the 
nature attributed to me by him. His testimony in these instances is completely 
false and is entirely his own version of our conversation. Apparently Dr. Rus- 
sell had some ax to grind and I happened to be his victim. To me it is a deliber- 
ate smear on his part, for what reason I do not know. 

I can only say that in the very brief time I talked to Dr. Russell his whole 
attitude was belligerent and antagonistic. He was critical of everything the 
Bureau was trying to do. I believe Dr. Russell was completely biased and 
that his report was completely negative, critical, and most of it completely false. 

In your letter you asked what is intended by the designation “Administratively 
Restricted” found at the head of my letter of September 30. This term was 
only for the information of our Washington office. My September 30 letter was 
meant for the official record of the hearings. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity to refute Dr. Russell’s testimony. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. G. RIPKE, 
Assistant Area Director (Administration). 
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FOREWORD 


To the Members of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
Senate: 


On February 15, 1957, the Senate of the Territory of Alaska passed 
a memorial requesting a congressional investigation of the Alaska 
Native Service’s administration of the Wheeler-Howard Act program 
in Alaska. This memorial was referred by Senator Murray, chairman 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, to the appropriate 
executive agency for study and comment. 

The request for investigation, the report of the executive agency, 
and supplamuabias material, including letters and telegrams from 


various suppliers to the native small-business men, are presented here- 
with for the consideration of the committee and determination of such 
action as the members think appropriate in the circumstances. 


The material presented is as follows: 


1. Memorial No. 3 of the Senate of the Territory of Alaska with 
accompanying letters. 

. Letters of transmittal to Department of Interior and ac- 
knowledgments. 

. Letter of comment of United States Department of Interior 
with accompanying documents. 

. Correspondence and telegrams from business entities relative 
to the matter described. 

Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories. 
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LETTERS OF TRANSMITTAL 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Juneau, February 18, 1957. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Murray: At the request of the Senate of the 
Territory of Alaska, I have the honor to transmit a certified copy of 
Senate Memorial No. 3, which respectfully requests that a congres- 
sional investigation be made immediately into the Alaska Native 
Service’s handling and administration of the Wheeler-Howard Act 
program in Alaska. 

Respectfully, 
Warino E. HenpRICKSON, 
Secretary of Alaska. 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Juneau, February 18, 1957. 


Hon. Warren G. MaGnuson, 
United States Senator, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Maenuson: At the request of the Senate of the 
Territory of Alaska, I have the honor to transmit a certified copy of 
Senate Memorial No. 3 which respectfully requests that a congressional 
investigation be made immediately into the Alaska Native Service’s 
handling and administration of the Wheeler-Howard Act program in 
Alaska. 

Respectfully, 
Watino E. Henprickson, 
Secretary of Alaska. 


























ALASKA NATIVE SERVICE 


In THE SENATE 
(By Senators Peratrovich, Ellis, Beltz, McNees, Owen, and Cooper) 
SENATE MEMORIAL NO. 3 
In the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska 
Twenty-third Session 


To the Honorable Frep A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior; Hon- 
orable Henry M. Jackson, United States Senator; Honorable War- 
REN G. Macnuson, United States Senator; Honorable Wayne 
Morsr, United States Senator; Honorable RicHarp NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator; Honorable Jonn L. McCie.uan, Chairman, 
Senate Committee on Government Operations; Honorable Jamus E. 
Murray, Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs; Honorable CLarr E. Horrman', Chairman, House Committee 
on Government Operations; Honorable CLarr Enatz, Chairman, 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; Honorable E. L. 
BartLettT, Delegate to Congress; Honorable GLenn L. Emmons, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Honorable Wiii1am Otson, Director, 
Alaska Native Service. 
Your Memorialist, the Senate of the Territory of Alaska, in Twenty- 
third Session assembled, respectfully represents: 
Whereas the Congress enacted the Wheeler-Howard Act (25 
U. S. C. 468 et seq.) with the purpose manifested therein “of 
promoting the economic development” of American Indians; and 
Whereas the Congress recognized the desirability of specifi- 
cally applying the Wheeler-Howard Act to Alaska (25 U.S. C. 
473a) to encourage the Indians and Eskimos to engage in business 
enterprises, thus allowing them the opportunity of becoming 
self-sufficient and improving their standard of living; and 
Whereas numerous small business operations have been com- 
menced and are presently operated by Indians and Eskimos 
throughout Alaska,who have negotiated business loans under 
this act in an attempt to secure fair and proper returns for their 
labors; and 
Whereas certain questionable purchasing practices have been 
forced and imposed on the various Indian small-business men by 
the Alaska Native Service, a Department of the Interior agency, 
as a condition to their receiving any loans with which to make 
necessary merchandise purchases; and 
Whereas the various Indian small-business men have been 
economically pressed, limited, and required to make all such 
merchandise purchases through the Alaska Native Industries 


1The chairman of the House Committee on Government Operations during the 84th 
Cong. and the 85th Cong. has been Representative William L. Dawson. 
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Cooperative, which organization imposes a 10 percent “service 
charge”’ over retail and freight costs; and 

Whereas, in addition to the above, certain moneys have also 
been borrowed by the Indians under the Wheeler- Siow ard Act, 
particularly in southeastern Alaska, to purchase fishing boats and 
to operate canneries; and 

Whereas this industry employs all the adult population of 
many communities throughout southeastern Alaska, and thou- 
sands of Indians earn their livelihood in this undertaking and 
depend entirely on fishing; and 

Whereas the fishermen and cannery operators have been 
subject to tremendous and devastating declines in the salmon 
runs in Alaska, notwithstanding conservation measures imposed 
by the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, a United States 
Department of the Interior agency, limiting the permissible 
catch, which measures have caused the libel of many fishing 
boats and the failure of numerous canneries operated by persons 
other than Indians; and 

Whereas the salmon runs appear to be increasing and sub- 
stantially improving, and the permissible catch would appear to 
be subject to increase thus easing the existing financial crisis, 
and lending strong encouragement to the economy in the im- 
mediate future; and 

Whereas the Alaska Native Service, although aware of the 
above prospects and of the known hardships suffered by the 
Indians heretofore because of reasons beyond their control, now 
are in the process of (1) repossessing numerous fishing boats, (2) 
modifying, limiting and restricting leases of canneries to Indians, 
and (3) are indicating a disposition to negotiate the leasing of 
such canneries, without bid or competition, to persons other than 
Indians; and 

Whereas such fishing boats will be sold at public sale at a 
fraction of their value because of the great number of boats 
subject to legal action and the canneries are subject to being 
negotiated under private sale, all of which will cause ruinous 
consequences to many Indian communities and greatly endanger 
and impair the public interest. 

Now, therefore, it is respectfully requested that a congressional 
investigation be made immediately into the Alaska Native 
Service’s handling and administration of the Wheeler-Howard 
Act program in Alaska and that necessary steps be taken to (1) 
correct the mandatory purchasing practices which have attached 
to the borrowing of money by Indians efigaged in small business, 
and (2) prevent the present wholesale foreclosure of fishing boats 
and repessessing or leasing of canneries so that this very bene- 
ficial program may be allowed to continue and achieve its pri- 
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mary purpose of assisting the Indians and Eskimos to attain 
economic independence and improved living conditions. 
And your Memorialist will ever pray. 


Passed by the Senate February 15, 1957. 


[s} Victor C. Rivers, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
[s]) KatrHertIne T. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the above and foregoing constitutes a full, 
true and correct copy of Senate Memorial No. 3 as passed by the 
Senate of the Territory of Alaska. 

KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

I certify that the above is a full, true and correct copy of Senate 
Memorial No. 3. 

Waino E. Henpricxkson, 
Secretary of Alaska. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1957. 


Mr. Watno E. Henprickson, 
Secretary of Alaska, Juneau, Alaska. 
Dear Mr. Henpricxson: On behalf of the committee, I wish to 
acknowledge receipt of Senate Memorial No. 3, requesting an investi- 
gation into the Alaska Native Service. You may be interested to 


know that Senator Magnuson has forwarded to me a number of 
telegrams from wholesalers servicing the Service, stating that prices 
to it are on a wholesale basis. 

However, I will lay your memorial before the Interior Committee, 
together with such report as Secretary Seaton sees fit to make to me, 
and you can be assured that it will be given careful attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Murray, Chairman. 


FEesrRuARY 26, 1957s 
Hon. Freprerick A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Secretary Seaton: The committee has received from the 
secretary of Alaska a certified copy of Senate Memorial No. 3, 
requesting congressional investigation into the Alaska Native Service. 

I am enclosing a copy of the memorial, and my acknowledgment 
to Secretary Hendrickson. Would you be good enough to give the 
committee the benefit of your comments. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, Chairman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1957. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Murray: Thank you for your letter of February 
26, sending us a copy of Senate Memorial No. 3 of the Senate of the 
Territory of Alaska, requesting congressional investigation into the 
Alaska Native Service. 

We will look into this matter and give you our comments as soon 
as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1957. 


Hon. JAmMes E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Murray: A certified copy of Senate Memorial No 
3 of the Senate of the Territory of Alaska was submitted with your 
letter of February 26, which was acknowledged March 1. The memo- 
rial requests that a congressional investigation be made immediately 


into the handling and administration of the Wheeler-Howard Act 
program in Alaska. The request deals mainly with the administra- 
tion of loans in Alaska from the revolving loan fund of $10 million 
authorized by the act of June 18, 1934 (25 U.S. C. 470). 

This revolving loan fund is available for loans to Indian organiza- 
tions and individual Indians of one-quarter or more degree of Indian 
blood in the States, as well as for loans in Alaska. 

A memorandum of information is enclosed explaining the credit 
program in Alaska in detail. It is hoped that this information, and 
that contained in this letter, will help to correct any misunderstandings 
which may exist. 

Due to its revolving nature, loans totaling $25,157,792.91 had been 
made from the revolving loan ‘fund at the close of the ner fiscal year. 
A total of $12,087,255.97 of this amount was on loans made in Alaska. 
There was a balance of $7,715,612.28 outstanding on these loans, over 
50 percent of which was on loans made in Alaska. Thus the natives 
of Alaska have received far more than their proportionate share of 
loans from this fund. 

The repayment record on loans made in Alaska is very poor. Nearly 
67 percent of the total amount delinquent on all loans by the United 
States from the fund was on loans made in Alaska. Nearly 62 percent 
of the unpaid balance on loans to individual natives was either 
delinquent or owing on loans in process of liquidation, compared with 
about 20 percent on loans made to individuals in the States. De- 
creased fish runs in Alaska, of course, are responsible in part for this 
poor record. 
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‘‘Whereas” paragraphs 4 and 5 deal with the activities of the 
Alaska Native Industries Cooperative Association (ANICA). This 
association is a cooperative organization of native village associations 
and operates under policies established by its board of directors and 
executive committee, all of whom are natives. The village asso- 
ciations operating stores and trading posts in remote areas of Alaska 
banded themselves together into a purchasing and marketing associ- 
ation in order to obtain the benefits of quantity purchasing and mar- 
keting. Loans totaling $1,336,750 have been made by the United 
States to 38 of these village associations to finance their stores and to 
enable them to operate ANICA. A total of $873,894 has been repaid 
leaving a balance of $462,856. Only one loan was delinquent in the 
amount of $6,000 at the close of the last fiscal year. There have been 
no losses to the United States in this phase of the Alaska credit pro- 
gram, and it undoubtedly has been of great assistance to the natives. 
We believe this program has been successful. 

The memorial alleges that— 
certain questionable purchasing practices have been forced and imposed upon 
the various small-business men by the Alaska Native Service, a Department of 
the Interior agency, as a condition to their receiving any loans with which to 
make the necessary merchandise purchases. 

Conditions are not attached to loans made to the village associations 
requiring that they purchase from any particular organization. The 
purchasing practices of ANICA, as well as all other policies of the 
association, are established by its board of directors or executive 
committee. The fact that during 1956 about 44 percent of the total 
volume of business done by this association was with native organiza- 
tions not indebted for loans from the United States would indicate 
that the native villages find it to their advantage to deal with ANICA. 

The memorial alleges that a service charge of 10 percent is imposed 
by the association over retail and freight costs. This is entirely in- 
correct. ANICA makes its purchases at wholesale or lower costs, 
and the 10 percent which it charges to make purchases is on Seattle 
costs of merchandise only. There is no service charge on other costs. 
If ANICA is successful in operating at less than 10 percent of mer- 
chandise costs, refunds are made to purchasers based on the volume 
of patronage, inasmuch as ANICA is a nonprofit organization. Copies 
of telegrams and other correspondence from various suppliers of 
ANICA are attached to the enclosed memorandum. 

‘‘Whereas” paragraphs 9, 10, and 11 concern loans made to 4 vil- 
lage associations in southeastern Alaska for the acquisition and 
operation of salmon canneries, and to these and 8 other associations 
to enable them to relend money to their members. This phase of the 
Alaska credit program is the one which has been adversely affected 
by decreased fish runs in Alaska, and which on the whole has not been 
successful. 

Generally, the four canneries acquired with loans have not been of 
the assistance to the natives that it was hoped they would be at the 
time they were acquired, nor have they operated successfully. ‘Three 
of the 4 canneries were acquired (1 in 1948 and 2 in 1950) at a time 
when the fish runs were decreasing. During the 3 years, 1951 to 1953 
inclusive, the canneries suffered an operating loss of more than $1 
million, making it imperative that corrective measures be taken. 
The villages had no security to give the United States at the time the 
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canneries were acquired with the assistance of loans. Had operations 
been continued in the way they were conducted prior to 1954, addi- 
tional losses undoubtedly would have been incurred and by this 
time it would be difficult, if not impossible, to justify further financing. 
This would have worked a great hardship on the natives. 

After the disastrous season of 1953, when all four canneries suffered 
an operating loss of $682,910.20, corrective measures were taken. 
One cannery (Angoon-Hood Bay), the only one in which the village 
association still has an equity, was financed for operation by the 
village, although on a more economical basis. Operations of two of 
the canneries (Hydaburg and Klawock) were combined. The past 
2 years operations have been conducted at Klawock. Operations in 
1957 will be conducted at Hydaburg. Arrangements were worked 
out for operation of the remaining cannery (Kake) in conjunction 
with a commercial concern operating in the area. 

These corrective measures have been successful. The operating 
loss of $682,910.20 in 1953 was on a total pack of 87,270 cases. In 
1955, on a pack of 88,235 cases, or only 965 more than in 1953, there 
was an operating profit of $137,358.61. For the first time since the 
canneries were acquired by the village associations, all four were 
profitable. 

The memorial alleges that the Alaska Native Service officials are 
indicating a disposition to negotiate the leasing of the canneries, 
without bid or competition, to persons other than Indians. The 
Kake cannery is the only one being operated in conjunction with a 
commercial concern at the present time. Both the Kake cannery, 
and that of the commercial concern are located in the same general 
area. They were competing with each other for the limited fish 
supply. Operations of the two canneries have been combined at 
Kake, in order to give the natives the benefit of employment in the 
cannery. During the 4 years, 1950 to 1953, inclusive, when the 
cannery was operated by the village association, it suffered an average 
annual loss of $92,218.25 on its operations, on an average pack of 
42,655 cases. During the past 3 years that operations have been 
conducted in conjunction with a commercial concern, its profit has 
averaged $39,861.40 annually on a pack of which Kake’s average share 
was 25,894 cases. As a result, the deficiency of the cannery (excess 
of liabilities over assets) has been reduced from $368,873.03 in 1953 
to an estimated $249,288.23 at the close of the 1956 fiscal year. 

Any arrangements for operation of the canneries by other than the 
village associations are made only with the full consent and knowledge 
of the respective councils. Efforts have been made to work out 
arrangements for operation of the other three canneries similar to 
those in effect at Kake, and wide publicity has been given to the fact 
that the councils would entertain operating proposals from commercial 
concerns. So far, these efforts have been unsuccessful. One proposal 
was received for operation of the Hood Bay cannery but was rejected 
by the council. The proposal would have reduced the risk in opera- 
tion of the cannery, but it would also have restricted profits. 

The memorial alleges that the Alaska Native Service is repossessing 
numerous fishing boats. Each of the past 3 years all outstanding 
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loans to individuals in Alaska have been carefully analyzed. Where 
it was found that borrowers were in difficulties because of reasons over 
which they had little control, and where they had put forth an honest 
effort to succeed, their loans were continued, even though they were 
not in sound condition. Every possible effort has been made to 
continue loans where there was even an “outside” chance that the 
borrower would eventually succeed. Liquidations were resorted to 
only when all other efforts had failed and each loan foreclosed was 
with the full consent and knowledge of the village council involved. 

At the close of the last fiscal year, the native organizations had made 
710 loans to members totaling $2,608,331.44. Thirty-two of these 
loans were placed in liquidation with the voluntary consent of the 
borrower. Sixteen of the 32 boats involved in these loans were turned 
over, on loans, to other members of the respective village associations. 
The unpaid balance on these loans was $211,989.68 at the time of 
liquidation. Recoveries of $115,774.44 were made, $31,517.65 was 
canceled, and $64,697.59 remains unpaid, of which about $12,000 may 
be uncollectible. 

It was impossible to work out suitable arrangements on 38 loans, 
and consequently they were assigned by the village associations to 
the United States in order that the Department of Justice could take 
appropriate action. Seventeen of the loans referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice were made by the Hoonah Indian Association and 
constitute a special situation which is discussed in the enclosure. The 
unpaid balance of the 38 loans was $120,195.56 at the time of referral. 
Only $37,849.71 has been recovered, $10,618.39 has been charged off, 
and the unpaid balance is $71,727.46, of which it is estimated that 
about $60,000 is uncollectible. 

The steps which the memorial requests be taken to “correct the 
mandatory purchasing practices which have attached to the borrowing 
of money by Indians engaged in small business” are unnecessary, as 
no such practices exist. The steps requested to “prevent the whole- 
sale foreclosure of fishing boats” likewise is unnecessary, as there has 
been no such wholesale foreclosure, nor is it anticipated that there 
will be. Steps to prevent the repossessing or leasing of canneries also 
are unnecessary. Nothing would be accomplished by repossession of 
the canneries by the United States at the present time. It would be 
a mistake to prohibit leasing of the canneries in the event a suitable 
proposal should be received. The number of plants operating in 
southeastern Alaska has declined from 36 in 1950 to 23 in 1956, 
indicating that a large number are idle, which makes it very difficult 
to work out leasing or other arrangements for operation of the can- 
neries of the native-village associations. 


We are glad to have the opportunity to explain the loan program in 
Alaska. 


Sincerely yours, 
HatFrreLtp CHILSON, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 
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[Attachment] 


MEMORANDUM OF INFORMATION 
Crepit ACTIVITIES IN ALASKA 


Senate Memorial No. 3 of the Territorial legislature deals with loans 
made in Alaska from the revolving fund of $10 million authorized by 
the act of June 18, 1934 (25 U. S. C. 470). Loans from this fund in 
Alaska were authorized by the act of May 1, 1936 (25 U.S. C. 473a). 
This loan fund is available to Indian organizations and individual 
Indians of one-quarter or more degree of Indian blood in the States, as 
well as for loans in Alaska. As of June 30, 1956, loans totaling 
$25,157,792.91 had been made, of which $12,087,255.97 was on loans 
made in Alaska. ‘There was $7,715,612.28 outstanding on loans, of 
which more than 50 percent was on loans made in Alaska. The 
natives of Alaska have received far more than their proportionate 
share of financing from this fund. 

The repayment record on loans made in Alaska is poorer than any 
other area of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the potential loss to the 
United States is much greater. Indians and Indian organizations were 
delinquent in payments totaling $941,256.29 on June 30, 1956, on 
loans received from the United States, of which $628,246.12 or nearly 
67 percent was on loans made in Alaska. Individual Alaska natives 
were delinquent in payments of $616,696.73, which was nearly 62 
percent of the unpaid balance on their loans. Exclusive of Alaska, 
the delinquency rate was about 20 percent of the unpaid balance. 

The unpaid balance on loans made in Alaska was reduced to 
$3,847 ,978.28 as of December 31, 1956. 





Amount loaned 





Loans to— 
1. 38 native organizations for store operations. - 
2. 4 native organizations for acquisition and opera- 
tion of salmon canneries and for relending to 
CIE 4, 5 cnkernttedebse spk dtes thie ened teh ee 7, 053, 488. 39 3, 084, 029. 56 
3. 8 native organizations for relending to members 663, 250. 00 366, 456. 23 296, 793. 77 
4. 28 individual natives for educational purposes-_-_-_ 7, 995. 00 3, 695. 82 4, 299. 18 


| 
| 
id 


$1, 336, 750. 00 $873, 894. 23 $462, 855. 77 


WU... Addddddsblivcksvenpeeswebeaens 12, 145, 512. 95 | 8, 297, 534. 67 3, 847, 978, 28 





1. Loans to 38 native organizations for store operations 


Stores and trading posts are operated by Eskimo, Aleut, and Indian 
village associations in remote areas of Alaska. The economic life of 
the village centers largely around these stores. Native products are 
marketed through them, and practically all supplies needed by the 
natives are stocked by their stores. Some of the villages operating 
stores have received loans from the United States to help finance their 
merchandising operations. Others have not. 

Because of the isolated location of most of the villages, merchandise 
can be shipped to some of them only once a year, except for small 
lightweight items that can be transported by air. The merchandising 
for these stores is far more complicated than it would be for similar 
small stores in the States, where transportation is readily available. 
More capital also is required than by stores of similar volume where 
merchandise shipments can be made throughout the year. As an 


ee ae 
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example, a native store manager in January 1957 may have to place 
orders for merchandise that may not reach the village until September 
or October. This stock must meet the village requirements until the 
next year’s shipment is received in September or October 1958. If, 
in January 1957, the store manager underestimates the requirements 
of the village, it may be 18 months later before adequate supplies of 
the particular commodity can be obtained. When the thousands of 
items which the store must stock, such as ammunition, firearms, 
motors, groceries, clothing, fuel, building materials, drugs, household 
wares, etc., are considered, together with the fact that much of the 
merchandise may be traded for native products, such as ivory carv- 
ings, other arts and crafts items, furs, etc., which may not be sold for 
several months, it is apparent how complicated the management of 
even a small store becomes in an isolated area. 

Prior to 1948 purchases for the native stores were handled by the 
Federal Government. Government employees compiled a catalog 
from which the store managers made their selections of merchandise. 
Government employees checked the orders, more or less arbitrarily 
made additions thereto and deletions therefrom, taking into consider- 
ation the financial ability of the villages to pay for the merchandise 
ordered. Credit policies of the village stores were determined by 
Government officials. Billings for merchandise shipped to particular 
villages were made from the ships’ manifests. Often the merchandise 
had been sold by the native stores on a “‘guesswork”’ basis before an 
invoice was received. Funds of the villages were on deposit with the 
Government, and disbursements for the villages were made by Govern- 
ment officials. The program, although at that time it was much 
smaller than it now is, was largely a Government operation. 

In 1947 some of the villages organized the Alaska Native Industries 
Cooperative Association (ANICA) to enable the villages to handle 
their purchases. Some marketing of native products also is handled 
through ANICA. ‘This association is a nonprofit membership organ- 
ization, and was organized to provide service to the native villages. 
[ts organization was a part of the Government’s program to turn 
more authority and responsibility for management of their own affairs 
over to the natives. Membership in the organization is entirely 
voluntary. 

ANICA’s powers are outlined in its articles of association and by- 
laws, and are exercised by a board of directors. There is one director 
for each member village association. The officers consist of a presi- 
dent and five vice presidents. The officers constitute the executive 
committee. Under authority of its articles and bylaws, the board is 
permitted to delegate some of its powers to its executive committee. 
Day-to-day operations are conducted by a paid manager and his staff. 
The manager is employed by the board under written contract ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and operates under 
policies established by the board. 

A total of 37 native villages are now members of ANICA. The 
association performs most of the functions in purchasing and shipping 
commodities to the village stores that were performed by the.Govern- 
ment prior to 1948. Invoices for shipments made by ANICA must 
either accompany the merchandise at the time of shipment, or be air- 
mailed to the villages shortly after the time of shipment. The store 
managers know exactly what merchandise has been shipped to them, 
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and the cost. Quantity purchasing by ANICA enables it to purchase 
merchandise at the lowest possible costs. 

Loans by the United States, totaling $1,336,750, have been made to 
38 native organizations to operate stores, and to help finance ANICA. 
Repayments of $873,894.23 have been made, and the unpaid balance 
is $462,855.77. At the close of the last fiscal year only one village was 
delinquent in payments to the United States in the amount of $6,000. 
The United States has not lost a single penny on these loans. 

ANICA charges 10 percent of the Seattle cost of merchandise to 
meet its expenses. The charge may vary from time to time and is 
determined by the board of directors. The 10 percent service charge 
does not apply to the cost of freight, insurance, or other costs involved 
in shipping merchandise from Seattle to the villages. ANICA is a 
nonprofit organization. In the event it is able to operate for less than 
the service charge imposed, the amounts in excess of its actual ex- 
penses, and sums needed for reserves, are returned to purchasers in 
the form of patronage refunds, based upon the volume of business 
done with ANICA. 

Copy of the financial statement of ANICA at December 31, 1956, 
is attached hereto, together with statements from a number of suppliers 
of ANICA regarding its purchasing practices. 

Native villages are not required to make purchases from their stores 
from ANICA as a condition of receiving loans from the United States. 
However, the members of ANICA, having contributed to its capital, 
generally find it to their advantage to do so. However, considerable 
merchandise is purchased locally as is pointed out in a letter from the 
manager of February 25, 1957, copy of which is attached hereto. 

The following shows ANICA’s activities during 1956: 

$840, 467. 64 
84, 047. 23 
214, 373. 14 
10, 782. 50 


Total invoice amounts 1, 149, 670. 51 


A total of $504,101.28 of the foregoing invoice amounts, or about 
44 percent, was to village stores not indebted to the United States 
for loans. These villages undoubtedly found it in their interests to 
make their purchases through ANICA. 


2. Loans to four native organizations for the acquisition of salmon 
canneries 

Loans have been made by the United States to four village associa- 
tions in southeastern Alaska for the acquisition and operation of 
salmon canneries, and to enable the associations to make loans to 
members, principally for the purchase of boats to fish for the canneries. 
A total of $3,084,029.56 was owing to the United States by these 
4 associations as of December 31, 1956, of which $2,505,461.59 was 
for cannery acquisition and operations, and $578,567.97 was for loans 
to members. The latter is discussed under section 3 of this memoran- 
dum. 

Generally, these canneries have not been of the assistance to the 
natives that it was hoped they would be at the time they were acquired. 
The first cannery was built with the assistance of a loan in 1939. It 
was destroyed by fire in 1948 and was rebuilt from the insurance 
proceeds. This cannery operated fairly successfully through 1950. 
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Although it had both profitable and unprofitable years, by 1950 the 
association had created an equity of $398,669.36 in the cannery from 
its operations. 

One cannery was acquired in 1948 and the remaining two canneries 
in 1950. The salmon-canning industry was in a downward cycle at 
the time these three canneries were acquired. From 1939 (when the 
first cannery was built) through 1950, the salmon pack in southeastern 
Alaska averaged about 2,013,685 cases annually. The average pack 
for the years "1951 to 1956, inc ‘lusive, has been about 1,225,124 cases 
annually, or a decrease of approximately 38 percent.” Three of the 
canneries thus were ac quired at a time when they had little potential 
for success. In 1939, at the time the first cannery was acquired, there 
were 48 operating plants in southeastern Alaska. By 1948 the number 
had decreased to 39, by 1950 to 36, and by 1956 only 23 plants were 
operating in the area. 

Aside from the decreased fish supply, other factors also have con- 
tributed to the unsuccessful operation of the canneries. The village 
associations that were not recognized as bands or tribes prior to May 1 
1936, were organized on the basis of a common bond of occupation, 
association, or residence of the natives, under authority of the act of 
May 1, 1936 (25 U.S.C.473a). The natives organizing the associations 
had little, if any, business, technical, or other experience or training 
qualifying them to operate or direct the operation of a highly com- 
petitive industry such as canning. Although experienced managers 
were hired to operate the canneries for the. village associations, “the 
employers of the managers were the largely inexperienced councils of 
the village associations. Efficient management of the plants, con- 
sequently, ras very difficult. In some instances, council members 
(employers ‘of the manager) were also subordinate employees of the 
managers. Self-interest of the council members often was directly 
opposed to efficient cannery management. Council members often 
did not understand the need for or support the efficient economical 
operation and management of the canneries. The village associations 
were organized on a somewhat artificial basis and the members often 
had little loyalty to their own organizations. Competing commercial 
operators would offer inducements to the better fishermen, and the 
common bond of occupation, residence, or association was insufficient 
to assure loyalty to the canneries of the village associations. To a 
considerable degree, this left the village canneries with insufficient 
production to operate profitably, and with the marginal fishermen 
who nevertheless had to be financed, and in whom other operators 
were not interested. Commercial operators could raid the fleets of 
the association canneries and pick off the top producers by offering 
them inducements to fish for the commercial canneries. The associa- 
tion canneries are restricted in their financing of fishermen to members 
of their own particular village association, and consequently were at 
a disadvantage in not being able to offer inducements to the top 
producers of other operators. 


2 Pacific Fisherman Yearbook, Jan, 25, 1957, p. 91. 
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_ The following shows the results of operations of the four canneries 
since 1948: 














Year | Profit | — Loss Surplus | Deficiency 
1948__ 3 j obs ie Ae 9 ts oe $385, 510. 33 | spt 
Di co cseti-d cunt chetsod-n came emginiesaneciekl Macias ake. Tan to 
ee Riamastcemieese Roa, cates (eS 7” S eels 
Reh ithe tice ko eect Lig oe Pak | $267,678.14 | 149,753.71 |_............. 
Ee tc eee [=i] 1a 479.08 | 8,274. 63 cs ~ 
SUMMLEL!, 2.0. d.ghcdcnsesnnace id) abechoccdliacnadlaacdddbibiei MED ade. .2c cel 2 ne 
Oe ee ee See Cate -_.-.| 675, 288. 27 
rae en te ee Peet ne |... "|: eee 
MR ious ok ee oil tse toe bes Tg 16, 643.72 |-...---.-----.| 554,523.38 





1 $15,000 of profits of 1 cannery with an equity diverted to association use. 
2 1956 figures are unaudited and are projected to Mar. 31, 1957, based on current market prices as pack 
has not been entirely sold. 


Because of concern over 1951 operations, the firm of Ernst & 
Ernst was employed in 1952 to make a study of cannery operations. 
In 1953, a consultant was employed to make a study and submit 
recommendations as to how operations could be improved. The 1953 
fishing season, however, was far more disastrous than had been 
anticipated, making is imperative that immediate corrective measures 
be taken. 

During 1954, one cannery (Angoon) was financed for operation by 
the village, although on a more economical basis than in the past. 
This is the only village which still has an equity in the cannery. Its 
operations were profitable in 1954. The fish of one cannery (Hyda- 
burg) were custom-canned at Metlakatla, which also is a native 
operation, although its cannery operations are not financed by the 
United States. A loss was incurred. One cannery (Klawock) was 
leased to a commercial operator, with resulting loss to the village 
association. The lease was entered into by the council, and was 
approved mainly in order that the village people might have em- 
ployment in the cannery. The fish of the remaining village (Kake) 
were canned at the nearby plant of a commercial operator, and a 
profit was made. 

During 1955, Angoon again was financed for operation by the vil- 
lage, and made a small profit. The operations of Hydaburg and 
Klawock were combined, operating at Klawock. Both made a 
profit. Kake’s operations were again combined with those of a com- 
mercial operator, but this time operating at Kake, and resulted in a 
profit. 

The operating loss suffered on the 1953 pack of 87,270 cases was 
$682,910.20. The improved arrangements put into effect in 1955 
resulted in a profit of $137,358.61 on a pack of 88,235 cases. 

During 1956 operations were on the same basis as in 1955. The 
1956 pack has not been entirely sold, but indications are that Angoon 
suffered a large loss, Hydaburg suffered a small loss, Klawock made a 
small profit, and Kake, which operated in conjunction with a com- 
mercial operator, made a sizable profit. 

At the present time arrangements are in effect whereby only 1 of 
the 4 canneries, Kake, is operated by a commercial operator. How- 
ever, the plants or parts of the plants have been operated by com- 
mercial operators at various times since the canneries were first 
acquired by the village associations. Hydaburg, the first cannery, 
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was operated by a commercial operator for the first 5 years after its 
construction. During these years its operations were successful. 
The Klawock cannery was leased to a commercial operator during 
the 1954 season. This cannery had lost money consistently from the 
time it was acquired in 1950 (it was operated by the village association 
for the first time in 1951). At the close of the 1953 season it had 
created a deficit (excess of liabilities over assets) of $253,862.23. 
After 3 losing years, and the fish outlook for 1954, an operating loan 
by the United States for 1954 was not justified. The sharp freeze 
unit of the Hydaburg cannery was leased to a commercial operator 
during 1954, 1955, and 1956. The operator lost money each year. 
The Hydabur g and Klawock arr angements were made by the councils 
and were approved in order to give the local people the benefit from 
employment in the operations. Commercial operators did not 
compete with one another to enter into these arrangements. The 
number of operating plants in southeastern Alaska decreased from 35 
in 1953 to 27 in 1954. To date, it has not been possible to make 
arrangements for lease of the Hydaburg cold storage and sharp freeze 
unit in 1957 and it probably will not be possible to do so. 

The arrangements for operation of the Kake cannery have been 
more fortunate. This cannery was operated by the village association 
for 4 years, 1950 to 1953, inclusive. Its average annual pack during 
these 4 years was 42,655 cases. It created a deficit of $368,873.03. 

A commercial concern operated a cannery near Kake. Its cannery 
and the Kake cannery had the same number of traps. Both canneries 
were in competition for the limited number of fish in the area. Had 
both continued to operate, both undoubtedly would have lost money. 

Operations of the two canneries were combined, the first year in 
the plant of the commercial operator, and the past 2 years in the 
Kake cannery, which provides employment for the natives. An 
agreement has been entered into for operating at Kake which has 
9 more years to run. The commercial concern is abandoning its 
cannery. 

Joint operations have been in effect now for 3 years, each of which 
has resulted in a profit to the village association. The association’s 
share of profits for these 3 years is $119,584.20. When the Kake can- 
nery was operated by the village association, it suffered an average 
loss each year of $92,218.25 on a 42,655 average case pack. Under 
the present arrangement, it has made an average profit each year of 
$39,861.40 on a pack of which Kake’s share has av eraged 25,894 cases 
It is easy to see what would have happened had joint operations not 
been in effect. The auditors have conservatively estimated that a 
loss of at least $94,400 would have been suffered in 1956 had the 
village operated its cannery independently. Instead, its profit will 
be about $57,131.44. 

Although it had been hoped that arzangements similar to those in 
effect at Kake could be worked out for the other three c anneries, it 
has not been possible to do so. The area director was instructed to 
hold a meeting with the Kake Council and obtain the reaction of the 
natives as to their satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the way in which 
their cannery was being operated, and permission to divulge the results 
of its operations to the other village associations. After this meeting, 
he was instructed to hold meetings with the councils of the other three 
village associations to obtain their reaction to entering into some sort 
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of an agreement with a commercial operator, if one could be located. 
When authorizations were received from the respective councils, the 
area director was then to advise the managing director of the Alaska 
Salmon Industries, Inc., that the respective councils were interested 
in entertaining proposals for the operation of their canneries during 
1957, and that longer term arrangements also would be considered. 
The managing director was to be requested to give as wide publicity 
as possible to the proposal of the councils. The area director was also 
instructed to get in touch with any other operators who might be in- 
terested in operating the canneries under some sort of an arrangement 
with the councils. After all proposals were received, the area director 
was instructed to appoint a committee of his subordinates to analyze 
and weigh the relative advantages and disadvantages of the different 
proposals and make recommendations. The Commissioner’s instruc- 
tions were: 

We want to make certain that all negotiations are conducted with the full 
knowledge of and under authority received from the respective councils, and that 
any interested operator be given an opportunity to submit a proposal. 

Unfortunately, it was impossible to interest any operator in the 
Hydaburg and ‘Klawock canneries. Representatives of the commer- 
cial concern operating at Kake were requested to discuss possible 
operations with the Hydaburg-Klawock manager, and after done so 
declined to consider operating either plant under any type of arrange- 
ment. Verbally they expressed themselves as believing that the oper- 
ation was almost hopeless and stated that the present manager is 
doing an outstanding job considering the conditions under which he 
has to operate. 

One informal proposal was received for operation of the Angoon 
cannery. This association still has an equity in its cannery. It lost 
an estimated $74,286.96 on 1956 operations. Had the cannery oper- 
ated in 1956 on the basis proposed, its loss would have been about 
$30,000. The proposal was submitted to the council but was rejected. 
Although the proposal would have reduced losses, it also would have 
restricted profits. The council proposes to request financing for 1957 
for operation of the cannery by the village association. It has been 
advised that consideration will be given to a reasonable operating 
loan for 1957, with the understanding that if 1957 operations again 
result in a loss, this may be the last year financing will be furnished 
for operation of the cannery by the village association. 


8. Loans to 8 native organizations by the United States for relending to 
members and rele nding operations of 12 native organizations 

Eight native organizations received loans from the United States 
of $663 250 for relending to/members, of which $366,456.23 has been 
sepaid: leaving a balance of $296,793.77 unpaid Dec ‘ember 31, 1956. 
The four cannery villages were also indebted to the United States for 
an unpaid balance on loans of $578,567.97. 

The native organizations had made a total of 710 loans to members 
at the close of the last fiscal vear io the amount of $2,608,331.44. A 
total of 478 loans of $1,575,213.57 had been repaid in full. However, 
$361,565.48 of the amount repaid was through refinancing, or approx- 
imately 23 percent. It was necessary to char ve off $40,131.74 on 24 
loans as uncollectible. 
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Number Amount 








Se SS en a aa ee we edensecqueeeesenn=nene | 208 $992, 986. 13 
Delinquent or in process GB TRIAGED « «5 5 ems idiewicnisednnstdceke enc eie 168 614, 202. 79 


Although the repayment record on loans is very poor, where bor- 
rowers have put forth an honest effort to sueceed; their loans have 
been continued even though they were not in sound condition. Every 
possible effort has been made to continue loans where there was even 
an outside chance that the borrower would eventually succeed, as is 
evidenced by the high percentage of refinancing. Special studies have 
been made of all outstanding loans each of the past 3 years, and liqui- 
dations were decided upon only after all other efforts had failed. 
Every foreclosure has been with the full consent and knowledge of the 
respective councils. Wherever liquidations are necessary, efforts are 
made to find some other member of the village association to whom the 
boat could be turned over for operation with the assistance of a loan. 

Of the 710 loans, totaling $2,608,331.44, there have been voluntary 
liquidations of 32 loans. Sixteen of the 32 boats involved in these 
loans were turned over to other members of the village associations. 
The unpaid balance on these loans was $211,989.68 at the time of 
liquidation. Recoveries of $115,774.44 were made, $31,517.65 was 
canceled, and $64,697.59 is still unpaid, of which about $12,000 is 
estimated to be uncollectible. An additional 38 loans, on which it 
was not possible to work out arrangements with the borrowers on a 
voluntary basis, were assigned to the United States in order that the 
Department of Justice could take appropriate action. The unpaid 
balance at the time of referral was $120,195.56, of which $37,849.71 
was recovered, $10,618.39 charged off as uncollectible, and the unpaid 
balance is $71,727.46, of which about $60,000 is estimated to be 
uncollectible. 

Seventeen of the 38 loans turned over to the Department of Justice 
for action were made by the Hoonah Indian Association, and need 
special consideration. In 1944, a large portion of the village of 
Hoonah was destroyed by fire. Hoonah war project ALAS 50080 
was constructed at a cost of $698,091. The 80 housing units in the 
project were sold by the Federal Public Housing Authority to the 
Hoonah Indian Association for $240,000. ‘The Hoonah Indian Asso- 
ciation received loans from the revolving fund totaling $131,000, part 
of which was to enable the association to make loans to its members 
to make “downpayments’” on the houses the association was pur- 
chasing from the FPHA. 

The manner in which this entire housing project was handled 
resulted in injustices being done a number of natives. They have 
been unable, in many instances, to keep up payments on the houses. 
A total of $171,469.45 remained unpaid on the principal indebtedness 
of the association to the FPHA as of February 1, 1955. It also owed 
$16,855.48 interest. 

In an attempt to straighten out the affairs of the association, its 
loan from the revolving fund was declared in default. Loans made to 
its members thus became the property of the United States. The 
loans were then referred to the Department of Justice, in order that 
there would be definite basis for cancellation in justifiable cases. 

21366—58 14 
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The association at the close of the calendar year was still indebted 
on its loan for $31,555.39. Its members are indebted to it for 
$15,781.48 on 16 loans and $22,648.62 on 10 judgments. The amounts 
owing by the association to the United States, and by members to 
the association are largely uncollectible. 

Several conferences have been held with representatives of the 
Public Housing Administration, which proposes to seek legislation to 
correct the injustices which were done the natives at the time of 
construction of this war project, and also to enable the present 
complicated situation to be straightened out. 


4. Loans by the United States to individual Indians for educational 
purposes 
A total of 28 loans of $7,995 has been made to individual Indians 
not eligible for loans through native organizations conducting credit 
operations. Thirteen of these totaling $3,651.06 at the close of the 
last fiscal year had been repaid in full, and 5 with an unpaid balance 
of $1,172.86 are being recommended for cancellation. 
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[Attachments to memorandum] 


' 
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Statement of assets and liabilities, Alaska Native Industries Cooperative 
Association, Dec. 31, 1956 








| ASSETS 
Current assets: 
Cash: 
Demand deposit... 1.26002 eto $235, 069. 50 
EOE ieee ccgnnssaaaimasan en oa 100. 00 
re ita ke Pte py Le 1 Naar eens $235, 169. 50 
Receivables: 
Customers’ accounts___..._. $456, 971. 25 
Less allowance for doubtful 
OOCGUORNES 5. 065 Sh. on deen 44, 111. 37 
—_—————-__ 412, 859. 88 
Unbilled charges to customers____._._--- 3, 852. 62 
~-—— — 416, 712. 50 
Inventory at net realizable value_...._...............-.--- 2, 799. 12 
LORE CUNRGIKG: BOON in iii og suns cic erees tcg alee bat tee aie 654, 681. 12 
Furniture and equipment, at cost: 
Office furniture and equipment___......---.-- $19, 192. 17 
Less allowance for depreciation____.._...---- 9, 438. 04 
' —_—_—_———_———— 9, 754. 13 
Deferred charges: 
PYEDOIG INSUIMMOS.. 65 oso ssn eke andes 787. 24 
POMGEE cin adinssenwccnewasst hee ee 382. 64 
————————_ 1, 169. 88 
665, 605. 13 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities: 
‘Trade accounts Payeile cs. ose cs ina deiwowseemcc megane 1, 075. 93 
Preight bile NBs saissc. «ccactends dda 1, 152. 46 
Customers’ Grech S0MAOOR, 25 6 os 5 ce eta e cx 4, 070. 15 
Payroll taxes and taxes withheld from employees-_-_-__--_-----_- 17. 73 
ROR) CERO II a. tise 5: a cgtiaundihdidietd adh aiddeda waded 6, 316. 27 


Reserves: 
RITE OPIAINE BORON i icse ice sinianneinl anes ahapadeia anemia $54, 632. 82 
Feucation: fie. am. + ck eorsisniiin Aerie 3, 707. 60 
ao 58, 340. 42 
Members deposits, patronage savings, and accrued 
interest: 


Members’ depegitas. <<<« <<<nnndanmeenacegnin 528, 844. 63 
POhPOR RNS SRVONNG 6 iiinicsss anions nat 10, 347. 84 
Accrued interest on deposits and savings-_--.- -- 15, 244. 75 


554, 437. 22 
Net worth: 
Mombershid {608.55 ccdacucnasssncaelnnene 3, 700. 00 
Capital Lett ic. ~5 acide sutnenent een teed 42, 811. 22 








46, 511. 22 


665, 605. 13 


Note.—This year-end report (1956) is subject toadjustment toconform with Ernst & Ernst annual report. 





Rocce Commission Co., 
Seatile, February 21, 1957. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SecRETARY Seaton: You have by now in your possession a copy of the 
Senate Memorial No. 3 from the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska. 
We wish to take the strongest possible exception to the phraseology contained 
therein and to counteract the inferences made pertaining to the Alaska Native 
Industries Cooperative Association (ANICA). 
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Irresponsible people have been circulating stories to the press here and in the 
Territory of Alaska that are most derogatory to ANICA operations, citing this 
memorial as their authority. Particularly have they been inferring that the 
phraseology of the memorial indicates that ANICA buys at the retail level. 

Since its inception through several managements, we have been privileged to 
deal with ANICA and ean assure you that our experience has always shown them 
to be careful, particular, and astute buyers. We have always felt that they are 
effectively performing their necessary function. 

Very truly yours, 
Roace Commission Co., 
G. W. Joost, Manager. 


Lippy, McNeruit & Lipsy, 
Seattle, Wash., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

D8AR SECRETARY SEATON: We have information that the Senate of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska has passed Memorial No. 3 which has relation to the purchase of 
merchandise by Alaska Native Industries Cooperative Association at retail costs. 

Please be advised that we, as packers of canned-food products, sell and invoice 
to Alaska Native Industries at wholesale-cost prices, the same prices we use for 
other wholesale suppliers. 

This information is passed on to you with the thought in mind that you should 
be apprised of the correct facts. 

Respectfully, 
Lippy, McNeiitut & Lipsy, 
M. N. Peterson, Manager. 


Tue Pactric NATIONAL BANK OF SEATTLE, 
Seattle, Wash., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: It has just come to my attention that the Alaska 
Territorial Legislature has passed Senate Memorial No. 3, which calls for an 
investigation of the Alaska Native Service and its various related enterprises. 

In checking with members of the staff of the Alaska Native Service, I gather 
the impression they do not oppose such an investigation. However, since I 
have been personally aware of many of the phases of activity of the Service 
during the past 10 years, I thought it timely to inform you, in my opinion, the 
management and employees of the Alaska Native Service have been doing a 
masterful job of trying to further the interest of the natives. 

May I also direct your attention particularly to the operations of the Alaska 
Native Industries Cooperative Association. This organization opened an 
account with us at its inception in 1948. I and a number of my associates were 
instrumental in establishing supply sources for the association and many times 
had to vouch for its financial capacity because it was an unknown entity up to that 
time. Of my own knowledge the managers of ANICA shopped diligently to 
obtain wholesale or jobber prices and quantity discounts on quality and brand 
name merchandise best suited to the requirements of the village stores. At the 
outset a number of private traders tried to influence the supply sources to the 
detriment of ANICA. However, as the years progressed, it has gained stature 
and now is accepted as a thriving enterprise doing a very capable job of acquiring 
and delivering merchandise to the native stores at competitive prices, having in 
mind the distances and difficulties of laying down this merchandise in many 
obscure places. 

I am not suggesting that any effort be made to bypass an investigation but as 
a businessman: [ thought it well to tell you, in my judgment, and to the extent 
of my knowledge of Alaska Native Service and Alaska Native Industries Coop- 
erative Association, these enterprises are being carefully administered. 

I am writing identical letters to the Honorable Henry M. Jackson and the 
Honorable Warren G. Magnuson. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuos. W. PAvt, 
Executive Vice President. 
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AtasKA Native INDUSTRIES 
CooPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Wash., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Recently the Territorial Legislature of Alaska passed 
Senate Memorial No. 3, which in part refers to a 10 percent service charge made 
by the Alaska Native Industries Cooperative Association over retail and freight 
costs, and we quote: 

‘‘Whereas the various Indian small-business men have been economically 
pressed, limited and required to make all such merchandise purchases through 
the Alaska Native Industries Cooperative Association, which organization 
imposes a 10 percent ‘service charge’ over retail and freight costs; and’’ (lines 7 
to 11, inclusive, p. 2 of the memorial). 

1. We do not buy at retail. Orders placed by the native-store authorities 
are obtained through wholesale channels and there are some instances where 
purchases are made direct from the packer, miller, or manufacturer at prices 
lower than wholesale-price levels. 

During 1956 we purchased at Seattle wholesale price a total of $840,467.64 
on which there was an association service charge of 10 percent or $84,047.23. 
This service charge was made at the wholesale and not at a retail level, and is 
provided for in the bylaws of the association to cover the expense of maintaining 
a Seattle office, for facilitating the buying of merchandise and keeping the records. 
This service fee is the only source of income the association has, outside of earned 
cash discounts and rebates allowed by several suppliers. Any unused portion of 
the above income is reflected in net savings at the end of the year. Seventy 
percent of all such savings are divided among the stores on the basis of dollar 
volume of business done with the association during the year. Twenty-five 
percent of the net savings goes to capita] reserve fund. The remaining 5 percent 
is placed in the association’s educational fund. 

2. Freight charges which this office pays for the native village stores runs into 
a very large amount annually. Lightering and longshoring also must be paid by 
each store for whose account such service is rendered. The Seattle office bills the 
individual stores for these services using the charges provided in the applicable 
tariffs covering such shipments. No markup of any kind is imposed on freight 
charges, nothing is added. They are billed to the stores at the same figure we are 
charged by the transportation companies. 

3. There are native village stores making purchases amounting to thousands 
of dollars annually from sources other than through the association. These 
stores in a number of instances are paying suppliers in nearby cities full retail 
price for the merchandise they order. Many times such items are sold at near the 
price the store paid with little or no profit to the store. This is not helpful to the 
store’s economy. We believe the native village stores would be able to stretch 
their purchasing dollars to quite some extent were they to take full advantage of 
the association’s buying power. 

Trying to be helpful every way possible to the native village stores by doing 
our utmost in giving the service they should receive, and buying the finest quality 
products at the lowest prices we can obtain has been, and will continue to be, our 
policy. 

Mr. William H. Olsen, area director, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Juneau, Alaska, 
with his staff, has on many occasions approved assistance to native village stores 
badly in need of help. The cooperation the area office has given by working closely 
with us on matters of this kind has been invaluable. 

Apparently the Alaska Territorial senators sponsoring Memorial No. 3 have 
been misinformed, and it is believed they will appreciate having the information 
contained in this letter. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Leo E. Murpny, Manager. 
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MARSHALL-WELLS Co., 
Seattle, Wash., February 26, 1957. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Department of Interior, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: I understand that the Senate of the Territory of Alaska has 
recently passed Memorial No. 3 stating that the Alaska Native Industries Cooper- 
ative Association (ANICA) buys goods at retail prices and resells to the native 
stores. 

As a salesman for Marshall-Wells Co., wholesale hardware distributor, I have 
personally handled the sale of a considerable quantity of our hardware items to 
ANICA for the past several years. Our prices to ANICA have been, without 
exception, at Seattle wholesale prices or less. Approximately 75 percent of the 
merchandise we sell ANICA is priced at from 5 to 10 percent under wholesale 
because of their volume purchases. 

I have a complete fie of orders, bids, and invoices for the past 2 years to sub- 
stantiate my above statements. If any further information is desired on this 
subject I will be happy to assist in any way I can. 

Yours truly, 
Wituram J. DUNNING, Jr., 
Industrial salesman. 


MaARSHALL-WELLS Co., 
Portland, Oreg., February 28, 1957. 
Secretary Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SEcrRETARY SEATON: We have been advised that the Territorial Senate of 
Alaska recently passed Memorial No. 3, stating that the Alaska Native Industries 
Cooperative Association is buying merchandise at retail prices for resale to their 
members’ stores. 

As a supplier of Alaska Native Industries Cooperative Association, we wish to 
present the facts so far as our company is concerned. In our opinion, the pur- 
chasing agents for this association are well qualified, experienced buyers and place 
their orders only on the basis of competitive bidding. Because of the volume of 
their purchases, we sell this account at strictly wholesale prices and, in some cases, 
less than our regular wholesale price. 

So far.as our company is concerned, it is our sincere belief that Alaska Native 
Industries Cooperative Association is purchasing in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical manner in procurement of supplies for the many stores which they serve. 

Yours very truly, 
Dean E. Haypen, 
Manager, Industrial Sales Department. 





SEATTLE HARDWARE Co., 
Seattle, February 28, 1957. 
Hon. Frep A, SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SECRETARY SEATON: It has been called to my attention that the Legisla 
ture of the Territory of Alaska has recently passed a Memorial No. 3, pertaining 
to the purchase of merchandise for Government agencies in the North. In fairness 
to these agencies, which we have had the pleasure of doing business with in the 
past as well as at the present, the Seattle Hardware Co., being purely a whole- 
sale organization, wants to definitely state that all shipments made by said 
company to any Government agencies have been at wholesale prices only, and 
any business received in the future will be at wholesale prices—not at retail as, 
I understand, the Memorial No. 3 suggests. 

We trust that the above will correct any error that might have been in the minds 
of the legislators when said memorial was passed. 

Yours very truly, 


SpatrLeE HarpwareE Co., 
By L. H. Buack, Treasurer. 
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Kiawock OcBANSIDE Pacxine Co., 


Klawock, Alaska, February 28, 1957. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 


Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Seaton: As manager of the Indian association canneries at Klawock 
and Hydaburg, Alaska, I am somewhat disturbed at the erroneous impression given 
by certain sentences in Alaska Senate Memorial No. 3, recently presented to you 
and certain Members of Congress. 

Having been engaged in all a8pects of the production and canning of salmon in 
the Territory for 20 years, the last 4 having been spent in the cooperative associa- 
tions, I feel some corrections are in order, at least as far as the associations under 
my management are concerned. 

Line 7, page 3, would indicate the Alaska Native Service is at present engaged 
in indiscriminate repossessing of Indian fishing boats. I would like to point out 
that the Klawock Association has experienced only one actual repossession and 
forced sale of a boat and this one was a private transaction, financed by a Seattle 
bank. We have, with the association council in full agreement prior to any action 
secured voluntary liquidations from borrowers when it would become evident that 
the association would have no future opportunity to realize payment of its loan. 
Every consideration is given the borrower and he is not pressed for time on his 
loan, always being given 2 years or more to show his ability and honesty. The 
past few years of poor production are taken into account in these cases and a man 
that demonstrates his willingness to work and cooperate does not lose his boat 
under any circumstances. Voluntary liquidations are secured for the following 
reasons: Alcoholism during the fishing season, continued refusal to cooperate and 
follow rules and regulations of the association, refusal to care for the boat and 
equipment under the loan and abandonment of equipment. 

In the 5 or 6 cases of this type since I have been manager at Klawock the 
council has advertised for applicants for the repossessed boat within the asso- 
ciation. Such applicants are discussed by the council and the manager until 
agreement is reached on a particular one, then recommendation is made to the 
Alaska Native Service that the loan be transferred to the new owner, as long as 
the price set on the boat is agreeable to both the former owner and the applicant. 
This procedure serves to keep the boat in the association, in the possession of 
another and better qualified member, and working for the benefit of all. 

The association at Hydaburg has experienced much the same thing as at 
Klawock with a few exceptions. The council has recently been forced to turn 
two boats over to the Justice Department due to lack of care by the owners and 
finally abandonment of the equipment altogether. New owners could not be 
found within the associations due to the poor condition of the boats, thus leaving 
no alternative for the council to consider. Any time a boat will cost more to 
repair than it would be worth after the repairs are made makes it advisable to 
either salvage what materiai could be used or sell the whole for what can be 
realized. Two other cases at Hydaburg were turned over to the Justice Depart- 
ment in 1953 and 1954. Both cases involved boatowners with strong alcoholic 
tendencies and consistent refusal to cooperate. The council at that time could 
find no alternative to the above action. One of these boats was purchased and 
is still in the possession of a private company. The owner of the other indicated 
he wanted to stay with the association if at all possible and promised to do any- 
thing to right his former wrongs. Accordingly the council and myself worked 
out a plan to enable this boat to operate during the 1956 season and secured 
agreement from the owner to place his eldest son in the captain’s position. A 
great deal of trouble was encountered by all concerned in saving this boat for 
the family. Fortunately the arrangement worked out and a substantial payment 
was made on the account, smoothing the way for retention of the boat by this 
family and to the benefit of the association as well. 

Out of the 50 or thereabout loans made at Klawock and Hydaburg, only about 
12 have turned out to be eomplete failures. Taking into consideration the per- 
centage of failures one would find in this many loans in private business plus the 
fact of exceedingly poor fish runs, I do not see any cause for alarm. It should be 
remembered that nearly all of these boats are still in the associations, operated 
by members and, with fish runs improving, have an excellent chance to clear up 
their loans. Several of the former owners have turned to cannery or other work 
to which they are better suited and are much better off than when they had 
expensive equipment beyond their capabilities to manage. 

The Alaska Native Service does not force any of the above action. They 
will at times bring matters that need attention to the council and the manager for 
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discussion. A large number of the actions initiated required no word from the 
Service with the councils moving on their own. If there is criticism to be levied 
it might be that there are a few more boats that should be transferred to new 
owners if possible. However we have hopes that even the marginal operators 
will be able to clear their loans if the fish runs continue to increase. 

In the same paragraph, line 9, item 3 indieates lack of understanding of reasons 
affecting lease of cannery properties to private companies. It should first be 
understood that the leasing party must have something to offer that would 
make the production of fish and the expenses of operation more equitable for the 
parties concerned. The Kake Association cannery happened to be situated 
geographically right for such an agreement. Also this cannery was of such a size 
and represented such an expense to operate that its chances of going alone, either 
under association or private control were very remote under existing fishing 
conditions. Heavy losses were being experienced and continued operation of any 
sort was doubtful. Just across a narrow body of water was a private concern faced 
with the same problems. To consolidate their operations, instead of competing 
with each other was the obvious answer. The combined fishing effort being 
processed in 1 plant instead of 2 was bound to cut overhead. I am in no position 
to praise or criticise the means or methods by which the operations were combined 
but it does appear that the Kake Association has a chance to survive. 

With the full cooperation of the association members, councils, and the Alaska 
Native Service I have accomplished much the same arrangement for the Klawock- 
Hydaburg Associations. Situated some 60 miles apart these two associations 
were competing in fishing depleted runs with themselves as well as other compa- 
nies. Where there were two plants operating with only half enough fish to make 
a profit we now have one plant taking the combined production and managing 
to show some profit or at worst break even. To date economic conditions in the 
village with a nonoperative cannery had been no worse than that with the opera- 
tion. This was brought about by another commonsense move in leasing an 
unused cold storage at Hydaburg to a private operator. The lease was made for 
a nominal sum with the principal objective being to provide a payroll in this 
town while there was no cannery operation. The private cold-storage operator 
to this date has made no money for himself, but the all important payroll has 
been provided for the people. More important, the associations have a chance 
to keep alive for the day when more plentiful fish will again allow them to go on 
their own, neither dependent on the other. 

I have nothing but praise for the Alaska Native Service in assisting the associa- 
tions to take these logical steps. Time has proved the moves to be right and 
much hope is held for the future. I feel another very important and necessary 
step is to adopt a long-range view of the operations based on the improving fish 
outlook and the close cooperation between the councils, managers, and the 
Service. I can see no reason why this objective cannot be attained. It will do 
much to give a feeling of security to the fishermen and their families and will 
allow the manager and the councils to engage in proper planning. I think we 
are winning the battle of survival and that the native peoples have a brighter 
future than some of them realize. Conditions have been bad and I can see no 
miracle cure in the immediate future, however continued close cooperation among 
all concerned will do much to bring about the economic independence and 
improved living conditions we all desire for the Alaskan Indians. 

Sincerely yours, 
KLawock OCEANSIDE PackKING Co., 
HypaBURG CooPpERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
E. L. Grimges, Manager. 


SeattLe, Wasu., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Reference Alaskan Territorial Senate Memorial No. 3, relating to Alaska Na- 
tive Industries Cooperative Association purchasing at retail prices. We advise 
that we sell this account at our wholesale prices. 


ScHWARBACHER HARDWARE Co., 
JoHn W. Crane, Vice President 
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Sreatrie, Wasu., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 


Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Reference Alaskan Territorial Senate Memorial No. 3, relating to Alaska Na- 
tive Industries Cooperative Association purchasing at retail prices. We advise 
that we sell this account at our wholesale prices. 

JoHn W. Crane, Vice President. 





SeatrLe, Wasu., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. Frep SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Reference Senate Memorial No. 3, passed by Alaska Territory Legislation 
regards selling Alaska native stores at retail prices. We advise we sell Alaska 
native stores at wholesale prices. 

H. W. Downy, Co., Ine. 





SEATTLE, Wasu., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. FrEp SEATON, 
Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Alaska Territorial Legislature passed Senate Memorial No. 3, indicating that 
Alaska Native Industry Cooperative Association is buying at retail level is com- 
pletely unfair. ANICA is car customer of mine, buying at lowest possible price 
not at retail. 

Sam M. Wvytpe, Jr. 





Tacoma, Wasu., February 22, 1957. 
FRED SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of Interior, Washington, D. C.: 


Re Alaskan Territorial Senate Memorial No. 3, which indicates groceries pur- 
chased by Alaska Native Industries Cooperative Association for native stores in 
Alaska at retail prices, we have sold ANICA for many years on a competetive 
bidding basis with other wholesale grocers at less than published current wholesale 
prices. 

STANDARD GrRoceERy Co. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 26, 1957. 
Hon. WarREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: Thank you for forwarding to me the telegrams of the several 
Seattle wholesalers supplying the Alaska Native Service. Enclosed are copies of 
my acknowledgment to the Secretary of Alaska, and my request to the Secretary 
of the Interior for further information. 

Thank you for making your constituents’ views available to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Murray, Chairman 


Marcu 7, 1957. 
Hon. WarREN G. Maanuson, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Maanvuson: Thank you for sending me the additional corre- 


spondence you have had with respect to the petition of the Alaska Senate for 
investigation of the Alaska Native Service. I have asked Secretary Seaton for 
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a@ report on the matter and, when it is received, I shall present the facts to the 
full committee, including of course the correspondence from your constituents. 
I appreciate your submitting the letters to me and I know they will be most 
helpful to the committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
James E. Murray, Chairman. 


: Seattte, Wasu., February 20, 1957. 
Senator WaRREN MaGnuson, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Referring to Territory of Alaska Senate Memorial No. 3, petition investigating 
ANICA. We advise you that we are primary wholesalers carload buyers servicing 
ANICA at much lower costs than they could possibly warehouse. Alaska native 
stores must have guidance. 

THE Commission Co., INc.. 
Sot G. Levy, President. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1957 
Mr. ALBERT THOMPSON, 
Manager, Hood Bay Salmon Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Mr. THompson: We appreciate your letter of March 8 commenting on 
Senate Memorial No. 3 of the Territory of Alaska. 
We are enclosing a copy of a reply which we made to Acting Governor Hendrick- 
son concerning this memorial. 
Thank you for having given us your reaction to statements made in the memorial 
Sincerely yours, 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


Hoop Bay SautmMon Co., 
Seattle, Wash., March 8, 1957. 
Hon, Frep A. Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have before me a copy of Alaska Senate Memorial No. 3, which 
was recently presented to you and to certain Members of the Congress. This 
memorial makes allegations concerning the administration of the Wheeler-Howard 
Act and prays for relief by way of congressional investigation. 

By way of introduction and to establish my qualifications to speak in this 
matter, I have been engaged in the salmon-cannery business at Hood Bay for 
approximately 30 years. I have been manager of Hood Bay Salmon Co., a native 
enterprise of the Angoon Community Association, for a period of 8 years, in fact 
the only manager since it was purchased from private ownership. 

In reply to a request for information concerning boat-loan foreclosures at Hood 
Bay, made by Mr. Albert Huber, Chief, Branch of Credit, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, under date of February 13, 1957, we furnished him with the pertinent 
facts concerning the one and only foreclosure. A copy of his request with our 
reply is submitted herewith. 

The memorial fails to distinguish between foreclosure and voluntary liquidation. 
It is true that there has been one case of this type but, on the whole, repossession 
in both instances was necessary to protect and preserve Government property. 
In the one case of voluntary liquidation, liquor, failure to take care of the boat or 
make any effort to meet his obligations, resulted in the council taking action. 

Not at any time in my experience has the Juneau area office taken steps or 
measures in foreclosure matters without authority of the governing council. 
Their actions have been controlled by the law and the departmental rules defining 
the laws, and it has never been my experience to find them doing differently. 
My relations with them have been most pleasant and I feel they are to be con- 
gratulated for the advances made, rather than being criticized for what appears 
to be a campaign of destruction. 
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I am confident that when all the pertinent facts are exposed to view the allega- 
tions contained in the memorial will be found to be without foundation. 
Yours very truly, 
Hoop Bay Satmon Co., 
By A.sert THOMPSON, 
Manager. 


Letter February 13, 1957. 
From: Albert Huber, Chief, Branch of Credit. 
To: Albert Thompson, Manager, Hood Bay Salmon Co. 
Item No. 18. 
(Request) 

The statement has been made: 

“There are far too many cases where Indians who have acted with obvious 
integrity, whose initiative, resourcefulness, and energy, are without question, 
and whose efforts have been consistently honest, have lost all their gains because 
of practices in foreclosures that would not be tolerated by a good bank that was 
interested in preserving its investments. Although these money credits may 
appear as assets in the books of the Juneau office, they will inevitably become 
liabilities in the transaction of the individual cooperatives. In every cooperative 
of those here reported on there are numerous reported instances of foreclosures, 
repossessions, seizures, and marshal’s sales that appear to have been unnecessary, 
that were often acted on in spite of the protests of the local cooperative, wherein 
some cases transfer of the mortgage to a commercial bank, or to a commercial 
cannery, actually conserved the assets and turned a debtor into a creditor, and 
where the net result has been to throw many Indians and their families, not only 
into poverty, but into hopeless debt as well.” 

Do you know or can you ascertain from the records any cases where the fore- 
going would apply at Angoon? Please furnish a list of all loans made by the 
Angoon Community Association since it started operations which have been 
foreclosed, state the reasons therefore, recoveries, writeoffs, and present status. 


(Reply) 


(Comments attached:) 


COMMENTS 


There has only been one foreclosure at Hood Bay and that concerns the bor- 
rower, Mr. George Davis, and the boat U & J. Foreclosure proceedings were 
instituted during the late summer of 1956, the boat was found by the United 
States marshal in a semisinking condition at Excursion Inlet and taken by him 
to Juneau in the late fall. I have recently heard indirectly that the boat was sold 
by the marshal during the week of February 4, 1957. 

On December 28, 1955, Mr. Davis was indebted to the association in the 
amount of $3,834.37 on loan CF No. 62. At that time he was being pressed by 
the internal-revenue office for taxes past due. He negotiated a loan at this point 
(CF-74) and this money was used to pay his back taxes, his new loan balance 
now increasing to $5,077.73. 

I had, on several oceasions, told Mr. Davis that I would recommend and other- 
wise assist him if he wished to get a loan to repair and recondition his boat. At 
the time the council approved his loan for funds to meet his tax payment, they 
informed him that he could have a loan for that purpose. 

At about the time he was negotiating the above loan he was also lending his 
ear to one Norman Holm, an agent for the Excursion Inlet Packing Co. The 
final result was that Excursion Inlet Packing Co. bought him a new boat and he 
temporarily abandoned the U & I. 

On May 22, 1956, Mr. Holm wrote to the Angoon Council. A copy of this 
letter is attached. It shows what happened to the boat, how it was ‘“‘lifted”’ from 
the Hood Bay fleet by a commercial operator, was fished by them during the 
1956 season and, best of all, shows how a commercial operator makes good its 
statements and promises. We refer you to the next to the last paragraph of the 
letter. The Angoon Association has not been paid a single cent at this writing 
for use of the boat by them during the 1956 season. 

The final chapter in the story, so far as Excursion Inlet is concerned, is the 
manner in which they failed to care for the boat after the 1956 season ended, as 
evidenced by its condition when located and taken over by the United States 
marshal late in the fall of 1956. 
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As to whether our native people like the bank loans better, whether they would 
get better cooperation and less foreclosure actions from them, is not entirely clear, 
but our experience definitely proves the statement to be completely untrue. We 
cite the only cases we know of, that of foreclosure being threatened by a Juneau 
bank in the case of Mr. Samuel G. Johnson. He was given a limited number of 
days in which to pay off approximately $2,000 or they would foreclose on a $30,000 
boat. Our other case is the one of Mr. George James, who, in 1955, borrowed 
money from the First Bank of Sitka for a new engine, despite our urging that he 
finance it through his own association. Within 1 year’s time he saw that he had 
made a mistake and asked us to help him rectify it. He applied for a loan to pay 
the bank, it was granted, he is not only free from something that caused con- 
siderable worry but has made a substantial repayment on his association loan. 
Bear in mind, too, that his repayment was purely voluntary, there was no request 
for payment, no urging, no threat. He came to the office and asked what his 
balance was and upon being informed of the amount, said ‘‘Send Juneau (dollars 
on my loan and give me a check for the balance.” 


Excursion INLET PackKING Co., 
Bellingham, Wash., May 22, 1956. 
CounciL, ANGOON COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION, 
Angoon, Alaska. 

GENTLEMEN: At Mr. George Davis’ request I am writing you people informing 
you of the present situation in regard to the boat U & J. 

The vessel is now at Excursion Inlet and much has already been done by us to 
ready her for the coming fishing season. At Excursion Inlet we have haul-out 
facilities as well as an excellent machine and woodworking shop. All this has been 
turned toward readying the U & 7 for the fishing season. 

A skipper (Pete Williams) and crew has been hired and they are working hard 
on the boat doing the more simpler chores. We have outfitted them with grub 
and advanced them money on their season’s share. Needless to say, we wouldn’t 
have done this did we not have a lot of confidence in the skipper and crew as well 
as in the probability that the boat will be out producing a good deal of salmon for 
us this season. 

With the facilities we have at Excursion Inlet, plus the general cooperative 
attitude of the management, the boat should be ready for fishing within a week 
with the minimum of cost to the boat. 

We are arranging for Mr. Davis to begin the necessary legal proceedings which 
will lead toward the final probating of the estate of his late wife. By next year 
this time this matter should be cleared up and George then will be in a position to 
make proper disposition of the U & J in the manner he sees fit. 

Davis suggests that we agree with you people to turn over the net and boat 
shares to your association to apply on his indebtedness. This we have agreed to 
do. 

We're confident that the aforementioned plan for the season’s operation for the 
boat U & I meets with your acceptance. 

Respectfully, 
P. N. Howm. 
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APPENDIX B 
(Annotations to his prepared statement furnished by Dr. Charles Russell ) 


The annotations included in the present statement were not included in the 
original given in committee. They were derived as follows: from tape recordings 
made by the writer in southeastern Alaska in June 1956 (abbreviated below as 
“tapes’’) ; from individual conferences held with Indians in Alaska in June 1956 
and September 1957 (abbreviated below as “‘conference”’) ; from a letter signed 
by Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, dated April 
19, 1957, and sent to William Zimmerman, Jr., in answer to a preliminary draft 
of a report by Charles Russell to the directors of the Association on American 
Indian Affairs; and from a supplementary statement from other officials of the 
Bureau, entitled “Comments on the Special Report of Charles Russell.” (Ab- 
breviated as “Comments.” ) 

NOTES 


1. (1) The Angoon Community cannery (at Hood Bay) in 1956 employed 
19 people in its top-paying positions; of these 11 were non-Indians, of whom 3 
were Alaskan resident Filipinos. (P.3 of “Comments.’’) 

(2) The manager of the Hydaburg cannery writes in 1957, “Unfortunately 
there is not one Indian in Klawock or Hydaburg with the capabilities at this 


moment of filling managerial, mechanical, or bookkeeping positions at the can- 
7.” (P.4o0f “Comments.” ) 


nery. 

(3) Several statements are made in the “Comments” that a given cannery 
was operated for a period by the community at a loss and at a profit later by a 
commercial company when control was relinquished by the Juneau Office of the 
Alaska Native Service and by the community association ; viz., Hydaburg operated 
at a profit commercially after its acquisition for 5 years, and at a loss as a com- 
munity project later on; Kake operated at a loss until combined with a com- 
mercial cannery ; efforts have been made to turn Hydaburg, Klawock and Hood 
Bay to private control; and the comment on the Hood Bay situation (where the 
Angoon Association did not accept the commercial offer) is, “Had this cannery 
been operated in 1956 on the basis proposed, its loss would have been less than 
half of that which was actually incurred.” (P. 13 “Comments.”) Thus the 
Alaska Native Service apparently acknowledges that more flexible management 
and differently supervised operations did bring profits and did transfer control 
to non-Indians. In each case the community its hopelessly in debt if it has no 
way of operating its capital equipment for its own profit. (Pp. 12-13 of 
“Comments.” ) 

2. The recent experience of the Angoon Community Association is in point, 
where Samuel Johnson, president of the Association, resigned in September 1957 
because he could not assure his people of the continued operation of their can- 
nery nor satisfactorily explain to them the indecision of the Juneau Office of 
the Alaska Native Service in underwriting further operating loans. (See testi- 
mony of Andrew Gamble, p. 95, infra.) 

3. David Phillips, of Petersburg (owner of the St. Nicholas) fishing for Hood 
Bay, was threatened with foreclosure or the signing of “voluntary liquidation 
papers” by Credit Manager McLean of the Alaska Native Service (1955) and 
had his mortgage assumed by the New England Fish Co. of Chatham, in 1956, at 
more favorable terms. Other boats from Hood Bay were similarly attached in 
1956. Some are reported as dissatisfied with the change, but the net result of 
losing even marginal boats to a community cannery is a loss of fish when fish are 
searce. 

Ed Sanderson’s boat (the Carolyn S.) of Hydaburg was refused further financ- 
ing of both grub and gear (absolute essentials to the possibility of using capital 
equipment) in 1955. The Sandersons were faced with a complete loss; they were 
forced to deal with a commercial operator to get second mortgage financing (which 
was in violation of their agreement with the Hydaburg association) or face com, 
plete disaster. They were then blamed for breach of contract, for delivering fish 
elsewhere, ete. (‘“Tape.”) 

4. George Betts (fishing for Angoon) reports that he was offered a lower rate 
for his fish than the commercial canneries were offering, and urged to accept out 
of loyalty to the Angoon association. (‘‘Tapes.”’) 

5. Argued in testimony by President Frank Grant of the Hydaburg association 
and President Frank Peratrovitch of the Klawock association. 

6. (1) George James, of Craig, acquired the Valiant by reassignment of the 
mortgage (engineered by the Juneau office) with an advertised capital debt of 
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over $6,000, which was accepted by him as the full purchase price or debt. After 
acquiring ownership of the Valiant he was billed for a cannery or other account 
of the former owner, and has (as of September 22, 1957) been unable to get a 
breakdown of the bill or learn why it should be billed to him. (Conference. ) 

(2) The Sandersons, of Hydaburg, claim that several thousands of dollars of 
delivered fish during the 1950, 1951, and 1952 seasons were not credited to their 
account and that repeated requests to the then superintendent (Larsen) and to 
the Juneau office have elicited no satisfactory response. Mrs. Sanderson also 
claims that a credit account applied to the boat for tender hire does not fit the 
facts. (‘“Tapes.’’) 

(3) Frank Peratrovitch, of Klawock, cites a situation where 12,000 cases of 
salmon were lost on an unseaworthy barge and the community association has 
had nothing shown it to indicate what or how much insurance was recovered. 
(Conference. ) 

(4) Donald Roberts, of Klawock, owned the Charlene on a mortgage cosigned 
by his wife and with an additional mortgage, also cosigned, on his home. He 
made a voluntary assignment of the boat on condition the home mortgage and 
all other liabilities would be released. As of September 21, 1957, he states this 
release had not been made as promised. (Conference.) 

(5) In 1949 Joseph Skultka, of Craig, had a $3,500 boat on which he borrowed 
$1,500 for gear and repairs, with his father a cosigner with his boat. Skultka 
paid off some of the loan and then died at sea by drowning. His boat was beached, 
attached, and ignored (about 1951). The Juneau office proceeded against the 
father, who died before a settlement was reached, and this second boat was seized 
and sold for $5,000. Craig got the $1,500 credit, it is reported, with no deductions 
for previous payments. Nobody in the father’s family got the balance or knows 
who did. (Interview in Ketchikan, June 25, 1956, Mr. Willis Hamilton.) 

7. Senator Frank Peratrovitch, president of the Klawock Community Associa- 
tion, and Andrew Gamble, vice president of the Alaska Native Brotherhood, both 
testified that the local superintendent deals directly with the Juneau office on 
many matters that are either not referred to the councils or are presented without 
alternatives. 

8. (1) Probably the most widespread mistrust among the Indians in the com- 
munity cooperatives, who know well that the establishment of these cooperatives 
was to increase the opportunity for native welfare, has been caused by the recent 
statement of the area director, William H. Olsen, that he is doing all possible to 
turn the canneries back to private hands to insure greater efficiency of operation. 
(From his “‘Report to the People” See p. 148, supra.) 

(2) Frank Thomas, of Hoonah, had a mortgage on his home for a debt owed 
to the Federal Public Housing Authority. An agent of the Bureau, William 
Johnson, visited Hoonah while Thomas (who was delinquent on his boat loan) 
was fishing, and rented the house to a third party. On his return, Thomas 
reoccupied his home. Later the boat was seized and sold, reportedly to an 
employee of the Juneau office, for $200. The boat was resold to a nonmember 
of the Hoonah Community Association for $500 and Thomas was held for an 
unpaid balance of about $2,700. Thomas claims none of this transaction was 
approved by the Hoonah association. (‘Tape.’”) 

(3) The legality of a power of attorney issued in favor of the area director, 
Alaska Native Service, as part of an original loan agreement, is rarely under- 
stood. Two probably correct legal cases rankle, because of this lack of under- 
standing, among some Indians: 

(a) George Okigawa, of Petersburg, became delinquent and under marshal’s 
sale his boat (insured for $1,100) was sold to Dale Hirt, the United States com- 
missioner at Petersburg, for $10. The Alaska Native Service made no explana- 
tion to the Petersburg association, which was in some form of trusteeship to the 
Juneau office. 

(b) The gas screw San Juan was advertised for sale, July 16, 1956, in local 
newspapers and in United States post offices, by the Petersburg Community Asso- 
ciation through William H. Olsen (area director of the Alaska Native Service) 
as attorney in fact. The area office, in its broadside, reserved the right to reject 
any and all bids submitted. The president of the Petersburg. association (holding 
the mortgage papers) was not notified of the sale and on inquiry was told that 
itwas unnecessary. (Conference. ) 

9. Adequate surveys by technically competent people could check on the present 


wants of many of these communities and suggest new means of increasing eco- 
nomic competence that the natives themselves do not now see. Craig and Klawock 
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associations feel they could stretch their present season by using large freezers ; 
Angoon has considered the establishment of a lumber mill and timber rigs; Sitka 
would like extensive timber rigs for small groups; Craig would like to establish 
timber rigs to supply existing mills; Hydaburg would like to establish a boatyard 
and ways to provide new boats for the fishing fleet. 





APPENDIX C 


(Documents furnished by Mr. Cyrus Peck, Grand Secretary, Alaska Native 
Brotherhood ) 
Aveust 16, 1956. 

Re Foreclosure of mortgage (marine) on Carolyn S owned by Ed and Helen B. 

Sanderson ; loans was from the Hydaburg Cooperative Association 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 

Secretary of the Interior, 

Washington, D.C. 

This concerns policy and is of the highest importance to the Indians of Alaska. 
You will get the details of this case from your Juneau office. This time I am 
not asking for it because in all similar cases your Juneau office refuses to give 
me this information because it says we are not directly interested. 

We want the case dismissed and to have the loan refinanced payable from 
the two shares which is always allocated to seine boats. This is the custom and 
practice of the trade in Alaska. Private operators of canneries also are waiving 
interest on the unpaid balance so long as the boat operates for the cannery. 
Our Government should be as practical as these operators. 

It is all out of character for the United States to foreclose on our boats, which 
were purchased under a law especially designed to improve our economic con- 
dition. It cannot be said that the Government needs the money. Certainly it 
is not the purpose of the Government to impoverish our people. 

This particular boat has invested in it all the savings of Helen Sanderson from 
her 25 years of service as a teacher with the Alaska Native Service. She is re- 
tired, and she put her money into the boat which was built by her husband and 
is easily worth $45,000. The unpaid debt is $14,611.69. The security is ample. 

We have had 4 years of “no fish,” and fish is the only industry our people have. 
The purchase notes are based on banker practice with definite dates for payment. 
In an industry in which the natural resource cannot be predicted by anybody ; 
too often in these latter days, we have a failure of the run. Usually there are 
10 shares for fishing operation—2 for the boat, 2 for the seine, and 1 for each 
of the 6 men. Under my plan, if you would direct your Department to refinance 
this and other loans, if the fish run was good, the payment from the two shares 
would be large; if small, the payments would correspond. This “delinquent” 
business is being used by your managers in Alaska to pressure our Indian directors 
so that we have really no independence left. That is largely the reason for the 
bad record of our canneries. I have said enough. I know you will adjust this 
matter. 

You might hear from our Governor Heintzleman. He indicated that he agreed 
with us. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM L. PAUL, Sr. 


GRAND Camp, ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD 


Forty-THirp ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD AND 
SISTERHOOD AT PETERSBURG, ALASKA 


(Resolution No. 69. 





Introduced by the fisheries committee) 


TITLE: TO STOP CERTAIN INHUMAN PRACTICES OF THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ALASKA NATIVE SERVICE 
To the Secretary of the Interior: 

An investigation will show that the credit department not only takes all the 
boat earnings but also that of the Indian purchaser, and the entire earnings of 
the purchaser’s wife so that the family is left destitute although in some cases 
the Alaska Native Service offers relief from destitution. 
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We cannot make a strong defense of measures which strip the purchaser of 
his earnings, but we believe that to take all the earnings of the wife is inhuman 
and not justified by any theory whatever. 

With respect to the enforcement of the collection of notes given by the pur- 
chaser, there is this to be said that the Department should not allow the eager 
applicants for loans who would buy seineboats to agree to pay the sum borrowed 
in the short term of 5 years because “it isn’t in the cards.” The idea of the 
Indian Reorganization Act is to enable the Indian to purchase essential equipment 
and gear to enable him to meet the competition of his white competitors and so 
to raise his standard of living. Hence the loan should be based on the expected 
life of the boat and the term of payments made with this in mind, certainly up to 
15 years. 

It is not in keeping with the intent of Congress that the credit department 
should require the signature of the wife who is not employed on the boat, whose 
signature could only be to enable the Alaska Native Service to use legal means 
to seize her private earnings. Such a loan certainly is no different in principle 
from the loans for the purchase of various canneries, the loans to veterans, 
Federal Housing Authority loans, ete., and that was the original argument, 
that caused this organization to approve the act namely, that the security was 
in the thing purchased and the Department would not look to the other property 
or earnings of the husband or wife as security for the loan or for its payment. 

And your petitioners will ever pray for relief. 

——., Grand President. 

Attest : 

, Grand Secretary. 

Date —— —, 


GRAND CAMP, 
ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD, 
September 22, 1956. 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
(Attention: Mrs. Helen Peterson. ) 


GENTLEMEN : I have to submit the following for the consideration of your con- 
vention ; Resolution No. 1: The Indian Reorganization Act in Alaska. 

This law was extended to Alaska in 1936 since which time, only 9 active 
corporations have functioned, and of these 9, 8 are based on a common bond of 
residence in a well-defined area, the other on a common bond of occupation, 
namely, fishing. Two other common bonds are permitted by the law, but when- 
ever the Indians have tried to use them, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has set up 
such standards or definitions as to what constitutes a common bond of (a) 
association or (b) occupation that no group has been able to organize on either 
of these two foundations. In the one based on occupation, it is to all intents and 
purposes the same as residence with only this difference, viz, the Indian Bureau 
has excluded some 20 families in Hydaburg because the heads of these families, 
being under contract to fish for the Waterfall Cannery nearby till their contracts 
to purchase their seine boats are fulfilled, could not sell their salmon to the 
community-owned cannery. There was no limitation in the constitution itself 
or in the charter that could justify this arbitrary action by the Indian Bureau. 
The basis of organization is stated simply, namely, a common bond of fishing. 
But the Indian Bureau says that the term means fishing for the community can- 
nery. This limitation seems to continue even though the Indian Bureau, in its 
own peculiar way, has persuaded the Haidas to approve the plan of the Bureau 
to have the community cannery at Klawock pack the salmon and so the Hydaburg 
sannery is shut down. The unique argument used by the Indian Bureau was 
that if the Haidas did not approve, the Indian Bureau would not finance the 
cannery operations at Hydaburg. 

The restriction of organization to only that of residenced does not permit a 
group smaller than all the residents to organize. By definition, the Indian 
3ureau admits that IRA corporations in Alaska are purely voluntary, and this 
would have to be true because residence is described in general terms without 
definite boundaries as in a municipality. For example, the term “Douglas” as 
described by the Indian Bureau permits residence of Juneau to join and they have. 
And yet, by its own fiat, the Indian Bureau also says that all the Indians in the 
general area described in the charter are members of the corporation (1) even if 
they did not vote, or (2) if they voted “No,” or (3) if they were absent when the 
voting was held. In other words, all residents are bound by the contract (called 
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a constitution). ‘To give color to the Indian Bureau's statement that Alaska 
corporations are voluntary, that Bureau says any person made a member by the 
Bureau's definition can resign. 

The result of this definition of residence and the pigeonholing of all attempts 
to organize under the other two common bonds on a selective basis (even tribal 
membership or association in a local chapter of the Alaska Native Brotherhood) 
no selective group can organize and adopt a constitution and receive a charter. 
The Bureau has ruled that the only constitution and charter that can issue runs 
to all the eligible persons in the described area, and that if any group within that 
area wants to engage in some activity apart from all the others, this group can 
only do as a subordinate company of the universal village group. That of course 
means that all the Indians in the vicinity become the rulers of any smaller group 
that is enterprising enough to start a business. Since the Bureau has put into 
our constitutions, that 30 percent of all the members constitutes a quorum, it 
sometimes takes several months to obtain a legal meeting of stockholders. One 
serious difficulty is that very few out of the entire mass have any interest in the 
business as organized by the Indian Bureau. Take for example, a seine boat. 
Such a boat is owned by an individual. Why should 500 or 600 Indians be both- 
ered with the business of 1 man? If it is remarked that the directors (usually 
seven in number) could attend to it, the answer is that these men have to sac- 
rifice their time too for nothing. The Indian Bureau then would say that In- 
dians should be willing to sacrifice themselves for their race. We have had 
this said to us by men who have lost all interest in Indians as soon as their 
pay stops even the while in office they tell us at great length that they are so 
anxious to see Indians become independent that they are willing to work them- 
selves out of a job. However, experience teaches us that the Good Book said 
it rightly “Every laborer is worthy of his hire’ and unless there is an incentive 
people will not labor for nothing. In our salmon canneries, only a few persons, 
perhaps 60 men out of a population of 500 or 600, contribute to the success of 
the venture, but if there be any profit, it is shared by the 500 or 600. In one 
case where the cannery superintendent scolded the men for not being loyal to 
their (he called it that) cannery, the leader replied: “In this case, you ask us 
to sacrifice up to 35 cents for each salmon which puts a personal burden of 3% 
cents on each share, but when dividends are declared, we get back only 1/500 
because all the people, men, women, and children get a share even though they 
contribute nothing.” 

We want your body to support our demand that the Indian office construe the 
IRA to be nothing more than a Federal law for incorporating by Indians who 
are so minded, and that nobody is a member of such a corporation unless he per- 
forms some visible sign showing such joining, and that the words of the statute 
be given full force and effect. The Alaska amendment says “groups of Indians 
in Alaska”, but the Indian Bureau will not define the word “group”. 

II. In all our contact with the Indian Bureau, the evidence is that this Bureau 
does not trust the Indians. This Bureau has set up the policy under which IRA 
corporations are set up. Basically, it has organized one corporation in each 
town so that all the directors come from that town. It follows that all the 
directors and the borrowers are brothers, sons, nephews, or in-laws, and hence 
credit is too often extended for reasons of blood. We proposed that the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood be allowed to adopt an IRA constitution and then the ANB 
would organize business groups on the same plan as a bank. The ANB could 
easily work out a plan and take over all the functions of the Indian Bureau. 

III. The Indian Bureau has announced a new policy, that of leasing the IRA 
canneries in Alaska. The area director has written in a general letter to the 
public: “We're attempting to get our (here he inadvertently reveals the true 
owner) canneries set over to private industry so that they may be assured of a 
businesslike operation.” 

Why not let the Indians try to operate them? While we have been blamed for 
the losses, we made the point that the general supervision which the Indian Bu- 
reau admits is more than general. It is specific and covers every subloan made 
by the corporation. The history of the credit department shows that it started 
in ignorance and thus the limits were set so low that our people could not get 
adequate equipment. For example, the limit of $2,500 was set for each seine 
boat. The lowest cost for an adequate boat at that time was $9,000, and so the 
Indian had to hunt for a bargain. After that every old hulk became a bargain, 
but being better than nothing, the Indian bought. Of course the result was fore- 
gone as our committee so informed the credit managers. 
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We hold that the entire reason for the Indian Reorganization Act, Alaska 
amendment is about to be subverted. In the case of the Kako cannery, that has 
already been done. If you will reread the announcement quoted above, you will 
recognize the fact that it is a confession that the Indian office never was com- 
petent to even undertake either the cannery business or to supervise the purchase 
of seine boats. 

We submit that we, in the Alaska Native Brotherhood, can take over and make 
a success now under plans that we have made long ago. Since this business has 
been managed by bank clerks, school teachers, and subordinate bookkeepers from 
the beginning, and the losses that have piled up and charged to us will show how 
incompetent these benighted clerks really are, why not try us. We know the fish 
business. 

IV. The Indian Bureau’s credit department in Alaska. All the loans made by 
the Indian Bureau are made to an IRA corporation, so that if one, two or a group 
wish to start a business and need to borrow money, the application must be made 
to the board of directors of the corporation which meets with an agent of the 
Indian Bureau. Often times the agent is a school teacher. Then, if approved, 
the corporation in turn applies to the Indian Bureau for the loan (in a sense, 
passes along the application with its approval). The loan, if approved by the 
Bureau credit department, is then made to the smaller group. The interest 
charged by the Bureau is 1 nercent to the corporation and charged against the 
corporation just as the loan is. The corporation in turn reloans the money and 
charges 3 percent. All persons employed by the corporation work without com- 
pensation unless it be a small nominal sum. As soon as the loan is made to the 
corporation, the Indian Bureau takes an assignment of the notes and other col- 
lateral given by the real interested parties, and this is joined to the power-of- 
attorney-in-fact which the Indian Bureau takes from the corporation. This 
power is given to several employees in the higher echelon of the Juneau area office. 
Thus the corporation loses all power over the business. In all further proceed- 
ings, the Indian Bureau acts without giving notice to the Indian corporation. 
Many foreclosures have been instituted, assignments made by the Indian Bureau 
to the United States and turned over to the United States attorney who, of 
course, is just as hard boiled as any Shylock. One typical case may be cited— 
Frank Thomas owned a trolling boat worth $6,500. He neded a new engine and 
borrowed $2,700 from the IRA corporation. Skipping the intermediate steps, he 
became delinquent after 3 years of fish failure, and the BIA (Bureau of Indian 
Affairs) seized the boat without intervention of court. Foreclosure began and 
judgment obtained. Execution issued and the date of sale set for 2 p.m. On that 
day, an agent of the Juneau office BIA appeared and bid in the boat for $200. 
The accessories needed for trolling had a value of $500. The theory was that this 
agent bought in the boat for the Hoonah IRA Corporation. However, the Juneau 
official resold the boat without notice to the Indian corporation for $500. Then 
notice was sent to Frank Thomas demanding the balance due, to wit, $2,500. (I 
am using round figures. ) 

This is what we want considering the fact that the intent of the IRA is to 
help the Indian to become self-supporting and not to lay an unreasonable burden 
upon him, to wit, that the money be loaned to the IRA corporation (if such an 
intermediary was needed) and the IRA corporation take notes due on demand 
conditioned that no foreclosure be started if the purchaser shall pay to the 
company a sum of money equal to earnings of the boat (less repair and upkeep) 
customary to the trade usage. The boat's share is well understood and varies 
with the type and value of the boat—sometimes one share, sometimes two. This 
method would give good security to the BIA, and keep pressure on the purchaser. 
Also, the burden of payment would be easy and would have a direct ratio to the 
earnings of the vessel. We also believe and therefore would request that the 
additional 2 percent charged by the company should be expended as desired by 
the board of directors and not taken by the BIA as at present. As it is, the 
company has no money of its own but must petition the BIA to get money to 
pay for important services that perhaps only one person in the village can render. 
Such servants should be paid not only because “every laborer is worthy of his 
hire” but as a visible reward for having this special education and training. 

V. Weare predicting another year of destitution in southeastern Alaska because 
the run has been a failure by any standard. Hardship will come to the natives 
of Bristol Bay area too because when the fish run was heavy, the commercial 
canneries refused to bny fish from at least 40 independent Indian fishermen. 
They then had no market for their fish during the heavy run, but they had to 
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anchor in the bay near the cannery and watch what are called company boats 
reaping a fine harvest. 

We should remark here that in our original plan for the IRA fund, we advised 
the BIA to get a cannery in the Bristol Bay area for two reasons (1) it was the 
area of the best and most marketable salmon; (2) our native people needed a 
sure market. But our then Assistant Commissioner and his advisers refused and 
concentrated all cannery operations in southeastern Alaska in face of the fact 
that depletion was well on the way, a fact that these responsible officers could 
have ascertained very easily, for the ANB had been warning them strongly since 
1929. 

VI. The “relocation system” that now seems to be a part of the plan of the 
BIA has the cart before the horse in Alaska. You can well ask yourselves why 
there should be lack of employment or distress west and north of the first 
(southeastern Alaska) division when you know that the Federal Government 
has spent more than $3 billion in defense construction. Why relocate these 
natives who live almost in the center of all this activity? 

There might be some argument by the BIA that these natives are not exactly 
in the “midst” of this activity until they are reminded that an agreement has 
just been made by the BIA in which the BIA was represented by Mrs. (is she a 
Mrs.) Hildegard Thompson, William H. Olson, ANS Area Director, and Max 
Penrod, Director of Education in Alaska, with the school board of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, it being agreed that students from the upper grades from adjacent 
villages should be integrated in the public schools of Fairbanks (we ‘have to 
suppose that tuition will be paid under authority of the Johnson-O’Malley Act 
since the Fairbanks school board gave in so easily and saddled itself with 
additional heavy expenses). 

We can name large areas of land inhabited by several thousand Indians who 
have no part in this defense construction, and further that the Indian office has 
done nothing practical to cover them into it. This writer made a trip to Copper 
Center, an area about midway between Anchorage and Fairbanks, where virtu- 
ally all the Indians were unable to obtain work for two reasons, (1) the local 
employees of the Alaska Road Commission (now covered into the Bureau of 
Public Roads whose sympathy with the native people may not be any better 
than the Alaska Road Commission) had sworn to “get rid of all the Indians 
employed by the Alaska Road Commission,” and (2) an agreement between 
the AFL-CIO states controlled labor unions and the General Contractors Asso- 
ciation by the terms of which all hiring is done by and through the hiring halls 
of the big union. The practice then developed and continues by which if the 
union hall cannot furnish the laborers required by any member of the General 
Contractors Association, then and then only, may the contractor hire whom he 
ean provided the worked is “cleared” with the union. This means payment of 
initiation dues and monthly dues thereafter. In one case, initiation was $150 
and monthly dues $16 per month, and mind you, the expected time for work 
this year was only 2 months. Mr. William Olson, in his Report to the People 
tells about holding a conversation with employers of many workers, all of which 
can well be discounted by the unemployment in this area of Copper Center, 
roughly speaking 500 miles by 400 miles and including about 3,000 natives. 

VII. On page 24 of the Blue Book of regulations published by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, you will find the following : 


“NATIVE POSSESSORY RIGHTS 


“Valid, existing rights in areas of land or water based on possession and 
occupancy are protected under several acts of Congress including the acts of 
May 17, 1884 (section 8, 23 Stat. 24), March 8, 1891 (26 Stat. 1095, 1100), May 
14, 1898 (section 10, 30 Stat. 409, 413), June 6, 1900 (section 27, 31 Stat. 321, 
330), and May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 629), and fishing as well as any other use of 
such areas requires the consent of the native occupant.” 

Our Government implemented by the Indian Bureau should mark out these 
areas. We know where they are, and some are the greatest value from which 
foreign corporation (that is, nonresident) have reaped literally millions of dollars 
and the Indians are compelled to take what is left, if any, and when conserva- 
tion measures are promulgated, the Fish and Wildlife Service cuts off our 
supply first. 

We hope you can and will do something. This writer realizes that he should 
send you completed resolutions, but he has fio help of any kind, works without 
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compensation, we are in the midst of a staff campaign from which we hope to 
get a delegate who really wants to work for our large native population, about 
one-fifth of the population of Alaska, he is trying to get ready for the ANB 
convention, and trying to propose amendments to our constitution that will meet 
the criticism of natives to the westward since they really cannot afford to attend 
our conventions, and besides he has to attend the local calls and pressures. 
Yours sincerely for a successful convention, 
Wi11am L. Pavt, Sr., 
Grand President, ANB. 
Attest : 
Crrus PEcK, 
Grand Secretaru. ANB. 


APPENDIx D 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., September 12, 1957. 
Hon. EARL CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, Public Works and Resources Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. 0. 


Dear Mr. Cuuporr: Your letter of September 4 requests information regarding 
deductions made from earnings of women workers at the Klawock and Hyda- 
burg canneries and applied on the debts of their husbands to the canneries. The 
Hydaburg cannery was not operated in 1954, 1955, or 1956. So far as we know, 
this procedure was never in effect at Hydaburg. 

We have explained to Mr. Romney, of your staff, that in order to make a 
complete reply to your letter, data would have to be obtained from the cannery 
accounting records. Because of your request that a reply be made before Sep- 
tember 13, there is not time to obtain the data. We are, however, giving you as 
complete information as we are able from the records of this office. 

The deductions made from earnings of women workers and applied on debts 
of their husbands to the canneries cannot be isolated from other measures taken 
to place the operations of the canneries on a sounder basis. It is necessary to 
consider several related factors in order to explain why this practice was adopted 
and abandoned. 

The Secretary’s letter of April 9, 1957, to the chairman, Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, United States Senate, and enclosures, regarding Senate 
Memorial No. 3 of the Senate of the Territory of Alaska, copy of which is in- 
cluded in the committee print, outlined the history of operations of the four can- 
neries acquired with loans from the United States. Attention is directed to the 
statements in the second complete paragraph, page 11, of the committee print, 
regarding lack of loyalty of some members of the village associations to their own 
organizations. Members who are boat operators receive advances for operating 
expenses and emergency repairs from the cannery before and during the fishing 
season, repayment of which under normal conditions is expected from fish catches 
and deliveries to the cannery during the season. Mr. Romney was furnished a copy 
of the management contract between the Angoon Community Association and its 
cannery manager, section 11 of which outlines the conditions under which ad- 
vances for operating expenses and emergency repairs are authorized. There have 
been instances where the canneries have financed certain fishermen who have 
failed to deliver fish to the village association canneries. 

Poor fishing seasons in Alaska, failure of members to deliver their catches to 
the village association canneries, and probably other factors have resulted in a 
growing accumulation of unpaid cannery advances. The audit reports show the 
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following unpaid advances to seine-boat operators and employees at the close of 
the respective fiscal years indicated: 








Angoon Hydaburg Kake Klawock 
Feb. 28, 1950_.._. ee ‘ 00, 206:68 |. CA BM. 22.05 ccseed alae 
DE SN odac: te ndntnandicsbbeiie 20, 971. 56 24,099.26 | $22, 443.56 | ......-...... 
Mar. 31, 1952 he 38, 804. 19 6, 494. 08 31, 298. 96 $18, 860. 84 
Mar. 31, 1953._.-__- sid. cine : () | 75, 329. 84 20, 025. 7 52, 547. 57 
Mar. 31, 1954.___- bs x 33, 250. 29 82, 153. 85 36, 087. 36 79, 770. 57 
Mar. 31, 1955.___- ca skin peeuh seal | 89, 259. 87 30,102.18 | 72, 048. 34 
Mar. 31, 1906 2 eg oe ee vendcadicame | 26, 520. 98 81, 949. 54 34,612.32 | 68, 104. 27 
Rien SE, 0OTS 5-2. ds 3S 26,177.24 | 65,840.14 | 13,261.12 | 55, 466. 86 





1 The file of audit reports was loaned to Mr. Romney of y ur eyxmmittee containing the Mar. 31, 1953, audit 
report. When the file was returned the Mar. 31, 1953, audit repert was missing, and has net since been 
located. [The Bureau has furnished the figure of $21, 814.97 for this space from another copy of the audit 
report.] 


After the disastrous fishing season of 1953, when the 4 canneries acquired with 
the assistance of loans suffered an operating loss of $682,910.20, corrective meas- 
ures were taken. Angoon was the only cannery in which the village association 
had an equity. It had suffered a loss of $100,066.08 on 1953 operations. In plan- 
ning 1954 financing, several different operating proposals were considered. The 
Angoon people were concerned that their cannery might not be operated. The 
president of the council visited the Juneau office and advised, in order that oper- 
ations of their cannery might be financed, the people had voted to take 75 per- 
cent of their wages and receipts from fish, with the understanding that if a profit 
were made, after 100 percent of wages and seine fish prices were paid, the seiners 
and workers would receive 50 percent of the profits of the cannery prorated as a 
bonus. There was also some discussion regarding the willingness of the people 
to take 50 percent of wages and seine fish prices in order that financing of the 
operation of their cannery might be justified. This proposal was rejected as un- 
sound and inequitable. Seiners probably would have failed to deliver fish to the 
cannery if they could receive only 50 or 75 percent of the going price, when they 
could deliver them to other canneries and receive the going price. Calculations 
also indicated that on a 20,000-case pack the members would have risked about 
ee 400 in fish receipts in order to obtain about $11,250 from cannery labor. On 

25,000-case pack they w = have risked about $74,250 in fish receipts to receive 
eae $11,875 in labor. Calculations at that time were that the cannery would 
have had to pack about 40,000 cases before the cannery workers and fishermen 
would have received 100 percent of going prices for fish and for their labor. 

It was, however, felt advisable to work out some sort of arrangement to en- 
courage greater loyalty to the operation of the cannery, and to impress upon the 
members that it was in their interests to place the vperations of the cannery on 
a sounder basis. Arrangements were worked out whereby members of the asso- 
ciation who worked in the cannery would be paid for only 75 percent of wages 
earned during the season, unless the cannery could pay them a higher percentage 
without incurring a loss. If operations resulted in a profit, workers would re- 
ceive up to 125 percent of wages earned. In no event was any member to receive 
less than the minimum wage established by statute. Where a member, whose 
wife was employed in the cannery, received an advance from the cannery, the 
wife was required to agree that in the event her husband was unable to repay 
advances made to him in full, her wages would be applied on the advance the 
husband received, to the extent necessary to repay the advance. 

Operations of the Angoon cannery resulted in a profit of $131,794.48 in 1954, 
and the arrangement worked out for payment of wages and advances was suc- 
cessful. The audit report of March 31, 1955, states: 

“During the 1954 season the members of the association worked under an 
agreement whereby they were to receive from 75 to 125 percent of standard 
wages, depending upon cannery profits. An amount of $31,769.29 (inclusive ot 
payroll taxes) in excess of minimum wages became payable under this agree- 
ment * * *.” 
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In addition, in order to create greater loyalty to the cannery, a bonus of $10,000 
was paid to fishermen who delivered fish to the cannery, and $15,000 of profits 
was turned over to the council for such use as it might deem proper. 

When operations of the Klawock cannery for 1955 were under consideration, 
and in view of the success at Angoon the previous year, the following provisions 
were included in the loan agreement: 

“By acceptance of this modification, the council shall evidence its agreement 
that members of the association who work in the cannery during 1955 will 
receive payment for only 75 percent of wages earned during 1955, unless the 
Klawock Oceanside Packing Co. can pay them a higher percentage without 
incurring a loss. If 1955 operations result in a profit, such wage earners may 
receive up to 125 percent of their earned wages. In no event shall any member 
receive less than the minimum wage established by statute. Each member of 
the association employed to work in the cannery shall be required to sign an 
agreement as provided by this section. The type of agreement signed shall be 
prescribed by the area director. Settlements for wages earned shall be based 
upon 75 percent, but any balance to which the workers are entitled shall be paid 
to them by December 15, 1955, in the event more than 75 percent can be paid 
without the cannery suffering a loss. 

“Where the spouse of a member who receives or who has received an advance 
or prepayment for fish in accordance with section 11 of the contract or manage- 
ment and operation of the Klawock Oceanside Packing Co., approved April 26, 
1954, is employed in the cannery, the spouse shall be required to agree that in 
the event the advance or prepayment is not settled in full, cannery wages will 
be applied on such advances or prepayments to the extent necessary to repay 
such obligations in full.” 

The request for modification was authorized by a resolution of the council 
at a meeting held February 12, 1955, by unanimous vote of the seven members 
present. The certification of the resolution is signed by Arthur Demmert as 
secretary of the association. Action on the request was taken by the Com- 
missioner March 31, 1955, and was accepted on behalf of the Klawock Cooperative 
Association by Frank Peratrovich as president and Arthur Demmert as secretary 
on April 7, 1955. In view of the fact that Mr. Peratrovich signed the acceptance, 
his claim, as stated in your letter, that he did not authorize the attachments, 
is not understood. 

Operations of the Klawock cannery resulted in a profit of $46,014.60 in 1955. 
The audit report of March 31, 1956, states : 

“During the 1955 season the members of the association worked under an 
agreement whereby they were to receive from 75 to 125 percent of standard 
wages, depending on cannery profits. An amount of $5,477.72 in excess of mini- 
mum wages became payable under this agreement * * *.” 

At the close of the 1955 fishing season the manager of the cannery ran into 
some difficulties where the husbands of women workers failed to repay their 
debts to the cannery. Ina letter to the area director he stated : 

“According to the agreements signed by the Klawock women we will be obliged 
to pay them a bonus before December 15 of this year. Now we believe your 
office should do everything in its power toward obtaining permission from Wash- 
ington allowing us to pay at least this bonus to those 2 or 3 women whose 
husbands failed to pay back their 1955 cannery advances. To give the bulk 
of the workers a bonus and not pay those women anything would be the worst 
mistake we could make. We think those women should receive at least the 
bonus not only to help relieve their own hardship cases, but also to help future 
relations in the community.” 

The provision for requiring the earnings of women workers to be applied on 
the debts of their husbands to the canneries was included in the loan-agreement 
contract between the association and the United States. Consequently, a modi- 
fication of the contract would be required before any procedure not authorized 
by the loan agreement could be authorized. A formal request for modification 
was not submitted. We suggested that consideration be given, where justified, 
to making the husbands loans under the relending program of the association 
to enable them to repay their cannery advances. If such advances were repaid, 
the bonuses could then have been paid to the women workers without violating 
the terms of the loan-agreement contract between the association and the United 
States. If loans could not be justified and adherence to the contractual provi- 
sions resulted in hardships, the situation then became a welfare rather than a 
credit matter. 
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We do not have information on how the 2 or 3 cases mentioned by the cannery 
manager finally were adjusted. If your committee desires to pursue this matter 
further, such information undoubtedly may be obtained from the cannery 
manager. 

Because the provisions with reference to payment of from 75 to 125 percent 
of wages and the requirement that women workers’ wages be security for their 
husbands’ debts did not work out well in 1955, they were dropped from subse- 
quent loan agreements. The Klawock cannery manager called attention to the 
fact that if the latter provision were continued, difficulties might be experienced 
in obtaining a dependable crew of women workers. 

The problem of obtaining repayment of cannery advances has not yet been 
solved. The canneries are in critical financial condition, and a considerable 
portion of their assets consist of loans and advances to boat operators and em- 
ployees and other miscellaneous accounts receivable. The following shows the 
financial condition of the canneries on March 31, 1957, and the amounts of loans, 
advances, and miscellaneous accounts receivable included in the assets, together 
with the amounts of established reserves. Particularly in the cases of Hydaburg 
and Klawock, the reserves probably are inadequate in relation to potential losses. 








| Surplus Deficiency Receivables Reserve for 

| losses 
Angoon.... ee . _| $98, 514. 06 | $26, 177. 24 $5, 000 
Hydaburg.....______- jsnid dibs nn ncbionse aj laelesietda | $168,093.98 | 67, 359.48 10, 000 
Kake ¥ Jongemble ‘ 260, 484. 07 15, 221. 94 7, 500 
Klawock. ian | 268,990.75 | 80, 342. 41 10, 000 








We hope this information will answer the purposes of your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 


GLENN L. Emmons, Commissioner. 


APPENDIX E 
CONDITION OF THE SALMON Runs oF SOUTHEAST ALASKA 


(U. S. Department of the Interior, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, Juneau, Alaska) 


BACKGROUND 


From a peak of about 4.3 million cases in 1941, the production of canned salmon 
in southeast Alaska has declined to somewhat less than a million cases in recent 
years. The average composition of the pack during this period has been about 63 
percent pink salmon, 24 percent chum salmon, with the rest made up from the 
other species. However, in some years—1953 and 1954—the chum salmon pack 
slightly exceeded the pink pack. 

This downward trend in production generally reflects a decline in the s‘Ze of 
salmon populations, although changes in fishing intensity no doubt were partially 
responsible for some of the short-term fluctuations within the trend. The bulk of 
the catch in southeast Alaska is taken by traps and purse seines. In the history of 
the fishery, the percentage take by traps has dwindled from a high of 74 percent 
in 1952 to about 36 percent in recent years. The take by seines has increased 
during the same period from 20 to about 50 percent. The gillnet and troll fisheries 
make up the small remaining percent of the catch. 

Accompanying this downward trend there can be detected no significant physical 
changes in the salmon spawning and nursery areas, i. e., changes resulting from 
logging, pollution, dams, ete. Nor was there fishing by other nations on the high 
seas during most of this period. Therefore, on the basis of these observations 
and studies of salmon fisheries in other areas of the United States, it was con- 
cluded that the fishery itself was one of the primary reasons for the decline. 

Due to the nature of the salmon’s instinct to return to spawn in a close proximity 
of its birthplace, it is necessary to provide that a portion of all segments of the 
salmon runs escape the fishery so that all parts of the spawning areas are properly 
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seeded and kept in production. Thus it is not only necessary to provide for ade- 
quate numbers to spawn but also to see that all spawning areas are seeded. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE PROGRAM 


To accomplish the proper seeding of salmon spawning grounds in southeast 
Alaska, the Service inaugurated in 1954 a plan whereby the fishing intensity of 
traps and purse seines was greatly reduced. The number of traps was curtailed 
and the purse-seine fishing area was reduced. The weekend closure was extended 
by an additional 24 hours, and the use of a drum or other similar mechanical 
device in operating any purse seine was prohibited. Enforcement efforts were 
increased to protect those salmon which had escaped the fishery into closed areas 
about the mouths of streams. In 1956 a system of area licensing was applied in 
Alaska whereby fishermen and fishing gear could not transfer from one major area 
to another within any year. Southeast Alaska was designated as one such area. 
This restricted mobile units of gear to one area only and prohibited the practice of 
moving from area to area, this adding to the fishing intensity on the peaks of the 
various runs as they occurred. As a result of these measures, the escapement 
of pink salmon into the streams of southeast Alaska has been improving each 
year. 

Since the pink salmon runs contribute the major share to the salmon production 
of southeast Alaska, the efforts of the Service have been directed primarily to the 
study and management of this species. Through an increase in appropriations, 
we have been able to expand our research during the past several years. This 
research is designed to improve our management methods, develop and test 
methods of predicting the size of salmon runs, and to determine how to get 
maximum productivity from our spawning areas. 

When the salmon leave the ocean on their journey through the inland passages 
to the spawning streams, it is necessary to know their migration routes and rate 
of travel in order to provide proper closed seasons and areas to afford them 
adequate protection from the fisheries they encounter. It is the responsibility 
of the research staff to provide such information. Since Alaska fishery regula- 
tions are formulated in advance of the fishing season, it is necessary to have 
some indication of the size of the runs expected. Our current basis of prediction 
rests primarily on the number of salmon which escape to spawn. This is subject 
to considerable chance of error due to the possible effects of natural influences 
after the eggs are deposited in the gravel. In order to narrow the limits of 
possible prediction error, research is developing methods of enumerating the fry 
or small salmon the following spring after they have hatched from the eggs and 
are on their way downstream to salt water. This then is another index upon 
which to predict the size of the runs the following year. Even further yet, during 
the summer when the young salmon are found in the bays and harbors, our 
research staff is studying methods of determining their abundance to be used 
as another index for prediction. At this stage the young pink salmon leave the 
bays and harbors, presumably entering the open ocean where it is difficult and 
costly to follow and study them. The next we see of them is when they return 
from the ocean the following summer as adults. 

As we are able to refine our indexes upon which we base our predictions and 
narrow the possibilities of errors, our results will become more valuable to 
management and also to the industry. The industry will have a better idea as 
to what size run to gear up for which will permit more efficient operations. 

In addition to yielding knowledge for prediction, we expect our research, as it 
unravels the effects of the various natura] factors on the production of salmon, 
to be able to develop ways and means of adjusting, at least some of the environ- 
mental factors, in order to increase the salmon productivity of the area. 


RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM TO DATE 


Following rigid curtailment of the fishery in 1954, an improvement in pink 
salmon escapement has been noted each year. We believe this was responsible 
for the modest increase of about 75,000 cases in the pink salmon pack in 1956. 

In 1955 there was an increase in escapement but our 1957 pack was poor. This 
is probably the result of the severe winter of 1955-56 at which time we found 
that many of the salmon eggs had been killed by freezing in the streams. Our 
counts of downstream migrating fry the following spring indicated generally that 
the island streams were less affected by the cold winter than were the mainland 
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streams. Consequently, our expectations for the 1957 pink runs were for a spotty 
season which seems to have occurred. 

In reference to the 1958 pink run, it appears from preliminary analysis of 
the data, that we can expect a run and pack considerably better than that of 
1957 and probably at least as good as 1956. The 1956 escapement was relatively 
good as was the number of fry hatched. These indicate an improved 1958 run. 
The number of fingerlings observed in the bays this summer (1957), however, 
were less than those observed in 1956. This dampens to some extent our ex- 
pectations for 1958. 

In general, I cannot see why, through proper research and management, we 
cannot restore the fisheries to somewhere near their former productiveness. It 
must be realized though that at times fluctuations will occur which will be 
caused by factors other than fishing and which man cannot control. 


Joun T. GHARRETT, 
Acting Regional Director, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Juneau, Alaska. 


Presented at hearing of Public Works and Resources Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives, Juneau, 
Alaska, September 24, 1957. 


APPENDIX F 


GEORGE OKEGAWA CASE (GAs Screw “31—E-719”) 


George and Irene Okegawa obtained a loan CF-9 from the Petersburg Indian 
Association on April 12, 1951, in the amount of $2,260 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the boat 31—H-719, for $2,100, and insurance in the amount of $160. 
A marine survey of the boat at the time of purchase showed the hull to be in 
fair shape with recommended improvements to be made. 

The repayment schedule was as follows: 


DRC: BE ae iccstieatiiatinnntinks vita weer eciataniicitlansiiiataadattipan anit es miele ec eie eae $452 
SO Sates Cie sini DR cn thc eicicht tenia tease nomic bkcra cna hin alee ee 452 
I. Sadak. Mae atetescaasien:snecipig thon cstasdetenintatilae capi tia lel etal ee 452 
RI, lg Me eenice~snie ues acigitiniinnaeitapnnlatagiilaiitinitaeiia aiaaniaadaas kee ieee ea 452 
TIDE. kp: WeDo tiveeecadnepacerd en aiertcdd te neniacchenadlies Araneta eed 452 


The repayment record is as follows: 





Date | Amount Addi- Interest | Principal Balance 
payment tions 





! 
Sept. 7, 1951 - | $495. 12 | $39.96 | 1$455.16 | $1,808.00 
Aug. 27, 1953 | 60.82 |__. ia 2 60. 82 1, 744. 02 
Jan. 3, 1954 | 200.00 | | 97.93 1 102. 07 1, 641. 95 
July 1, 1955....-..- | 105.41 |_.. } 83.05 $ 22. 36 1, 619. 59 
Do-. aes 6. 60 | * 6. 60 1, 612. 99 
Oct. 20, 1955 ‘ : Re ; | $1 | ct9 } 1, 613. 99 
PND ick ncn tonite saoveia’ | 867.95 | 1| 220.94} 647.01 | 


1 Paid from earnings. 

2 Unused balance of loan funds. 
3 Insurance recovery. 

4 From sale of boat. 


This loan was referred to the United States attorney on April 29, 1955, because 
of lack of care of the boat and the poor repayment record of the borrowers. It 
will be noted from the above repayment record that the amount of $647.01 was 
paid on the loan principal in 5 years of which $557.23 only was from earnings. 

Employees of the credit department of the Juneau area office, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, contacted Mr. Okegawa in Petersburg during several field trips to that 
area. 

In the fall of 1953 it was learned that Mr. Okegawa had completed a fair season, 
but lost most of his season’s earnings reportedly by gambling, and was unable to 
pay any substantial amount on the principal of the loan. He would never admit 
to any representative of the Juneau office how his earnings were lost. 
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Mr. Okegawa’s attitude after 1953 was one of “I don’t care,’ regarding the 
status of his loan or the condition of his boat. He never requested, either in 
writing or orally, an extension of his loan. 

In 1954 he abandoned the boat and went fishing with someone else. He made 
no payment on the loan from any earnings received. He allowed his own boat 
to sink at the wharf in the Petersburg mooring basin in February of 1955. This 
sinking in salt water ruined the engine, the batteries, and electrical equipment 
as well as most of the hardware. 

Insurance on the boat was cancelled because Mr. Okegawa admitted to the 
insurance company that the sinking was due to his own negligence. Consequently, 
the insurance company paid only the small part of the insurance claim shown 
in the repayment schedule under date of July 1, 1955. 

A copy of a letter dated March 14, 1955, to Talbott Carroll Insurance Co., of 
Seattle, and signed by their agent, Mr. Dale Hirt, of Petersburg, Alaska, is in 
Mr. Okegawa’s file and we quote from this letter: 

“It appears from Mr. Ohmer’s report that the vessel has never had any care, 
to speak of, since she was purchased by the present owners. The sinking and 
resulting damage, apparently is the result of neglect with no other cause being 
determined. If this is true, then section 12 of the policy could very well be a 
determining factor in the settlement claim. 

In any event, please notify Mr. Okegawa and the Petersburg Indian Association 
(care of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Juneau, Alaska) that this policy is can- 
celled 10 days from the date of this notice.” 

Another letter to Mr. George Okegawa dated March 21, 1955, which was signed 
by Dale H. Hirt, insurance agent, is quoted as follows: 


“Re G/B 31-E-719, report of damages. 


“DeaR GeorGE: We are in receipt of a letter from Mr. Earl N. Ohmer in which 
he states your wife delivered a note to him from you, stating, ‘I don’t think it 
necessary to report since I’d received letter from insurance cancelling policy, 
cause of negligence in care of the boat. Cause of flooding of boat is due to neglect 
to care for boat.’ 

“Even though you acknowledge the reason for the sinking, we still have a claim 
to settle with you. The policy of insurance provides for certain benefits, and my 
job now is to see to it that you are not deprived of them. Please call on Mr. 
Ohmer, make a report of damage to him on forms we have provided to his office 
and I will then see to it that you receive all the repairs you are entitled to under 
the terms of the policy. You cannot afford to pass up these benefits, and I insist 
that you help us give you what you paid for when you insured with us. It will 
only take about 15 minutes of your time. Please see Mr. Ohmer today or tomorrow. 

“Very truly yours, 
(Signed) “DALE, 
(Typed) “DALE H. Hirt, Insurance Agent.” 


The insurance recovery amounted to $130, of which $22.36 was applied on 
the loan principal and $83.05 on interest. The balance of $24.59 was applied 
on the amount due for insurance. 

A demand letter dated March 10, 1955, was sent to Mr. Okegawa by registered 
mail, return receipt requested. He was given to March 31, 1955, to pay the total 
indebtedness of $1,709.81 or the loan would be referred to the United States attor- 
ney. Receipt of the letter was acknowledged by Mrs. Okegawa on March 11, 
1955. No answer to this letter was received by this office. 

This loan was formally referred to the United States attorney on June 24, 1955. 

The sale of the boat was advertised in the Petersburg Press, June 24, 1955. 

Inasmuch as the boat was valueless even for salvage and any repairs except 
for complete rebuilding would be a waste of money which could not be recovered, 
the Bureau saw no point in bidding on the boat for the association. 

The boat was sold at a marshal’s sale in Petersburg and was purchased for $10 
by the United States commissioner, Mr. Dale Hirt. The commissioner called this 
office to report the purchase of the boat and offered to sell it to the Bureau for 
$10 which offer was refused for reasons stated above. 

Enclosed is a memorandum signed by Mr. Dale H. Hirt, stating that he has 
not received anything for salvage. 

A judgment against George Okegawa was obtained in the amount of $1,716.83 
plus interest at 6 percent from the date of December 30, 1955. 


a 
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STATEMENT REGARDING THE MANAGERS OF THE HYDABURG COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


(Mr. Herbert Kittilsby, manager from 1944 through July 


We find no letter in the files with reference to Mr. Kittilsby’s 


17, 1951) 


S experience and 


qualifications prior to the time he assumed the managership of the Hydaburg 


cannery in 1944. 


The Hydaburg cannery started operations in 1939 under a 5-year lease to Mr. 


W. A. 


where his major operation was centered. 


under Mr. 


Pries who received 24 percent of net operating profits with Hydaburg 
receiving 76 percent of such profits. 


Mr. Pries had a similar lease with Metlakatla 


Mr. Kittilsby managed the cannery 
Pries during the years 1941, 1942, and 1943. Prior to that time we 


do know that he had experience in various canneries in southeast Alaska and 
was superintendent of a cannery at Wrangell for several years before going 
with Mr. Pries. 

The packs and profits realized during the seasons of Mr. Pries lease of the 
cannery were as follows: 











Seasons Packs (cases) 0) Profit or loss Hydaburg 
share 
Wk dese <9 5 5 o obs baba bate ere + each ene atiabeneihoaa steel 41, 236 $5, 634. 92 $3, 490. 13 
1940 29, 397 1(7, 631. 80) 0 
1941 43, 117 59, 369. 03 45, 120. 46 
OG, erin s ste sce sustn dp stdbadidgundddeus edib tee 31, 917 26, 149. 70 19, 873. 77 
1943___. 23, 913 7, 205. 97 5, 476. 54 


! Parentheses denote loss, 


The records show that the Hydaburg Council considered applications from Al 


Miller, 


and Louis C. Peters. 


Mr. 


manager by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Results of operations of the Hydaburg cannery by Hydaburg under the manage- 


Thomas Thompson, B. Lindenberger, Frank Wright, Jr., Herbert Kittilsby, 
Kittilsby was selected by the council and approved as 





ment of Mr. Kittilsby are as follows: 

Season | Pack | Pr Profit or loss 
1944 30,137 | $18,900.13 
1945 26,059 | | (8, 832. 20) 
1916 34,939 | 75, 802. 94 
1947 died 24 16,103 | 23, 826. 18 
1948 33,019 | 148, 758. 75 
1949 a 38,003 | ! (75,951.57) 
1950 | 38,627 | 68,725.83 
1951 | 18, 919 | 1 (250, 446, 68) 





1 Parentheses denote loss. 


We believe the profits shown for the years 1941 through 1948 show that Mr. 
Kittilsby was a capable and experienced manager. However, there were ocea- 
sional reports that there was liquor on the cannery premises and that the 
manager was using it during cannery operations. 

In the discussion of the management contract for 1949 with the council, on 
February 15, 1949, our representative reported as follows : 

“There was considerable discussion regarding the use of intoxicating liquor 
by the manager during the operations last season (1948) and by some of the 
nonmember employees in the past. Every member of the council present at the 
meeting commented unfavorably on the use of liquor by the manager and they 
felt that some provision should be made in the manager’s contract concerning 
the use of liquor. Apparently some of the Filipino employees do some bootlegging 
and they desire to curb this as much as possible.” 

This resulted in the following wording being included in the manager's con- 
tract in connection with the cannery property placed under his care: “Such 
property may be used only in the operation of the enterprise and it shall be 
the responsibility of the manager to insure that alcoholic beverages of any nature 
will not be used or in the possession of anyone during working hours while 
employed by the enterprise. Furthermore, the manager will conform with all 
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ordinances pertaining to the use and possession of liquor on the cannery 
property.” 

Despite the sentiment expressed by members of the council in regard to the 
liquor question their discussions clearly indicated their intent to rehire Mr. 
Kittilsby. 

During the 1949 season Mr. Kittilsby continued to use liquor on cannery 
premises and a special officer on law enforcement found the Filipinos making 
homebrew in the Filipinos’ messhouse. As a result of this on September 12, 
1948, the council voted to replace Mr. Kittilsby as manager. However, the seiners 
held a meeting and requested that Mr. Kittilsby be retained and a membership 
meeting of the association on November 2 likewise endorsed his retention. On 
November 24 the council requested Mr. Kittilsby to come to Hydaburg and discuss 
plans for the coming year. On February 20, 1950, the council reversed its 
September 12, 1949, action and approved Mr. Kittlsby for another year. After 
discussions between the area director, Mr. Foster, and Mr. William Zimmerman, 
Jr., assistant commissioner, it was decided to continue Mr. Kittilsby’s contract 
for 1950 in accordance with the wishes of the Hydaburg people even though a loss 
had been suffered by the cannery during the 1949 season. 

The cannery operated at a profit in 1950 and again the minutes show that both 
the council and the association endorsed the rehiring of Mr. Kittilsby for the 
year 1951. At one meeting, August 8, 1950, the council authorized a member 
to go to Ketchikan to find out why Mr. Kittilsby was absent from the cannery. 
No report shows in the record of his findings. 

In the season of 1951 it became evident that Mr. Kittilsby’s use of liquor 
was affecting the cannery operations. The minutes of April 21 show that the 
council authorized a member to go to Ketchikan to find out why Mr. Kittilsby 
could not attend a meeting at Hydaburg. The representative reported that Mr. 
Kittilsby informed him that he was trying to negotiate a bank loan for the 
cannery. 

In a meeting on May 2, 1951, the council instructed the secretary to request 
Mr. Kittilsby by letter to furnish an itemized statement of expenses on his last 
trip to Ketchikan. In a meeting of the council on May 3, Mr. Boyd Charles told 
Mr. Kittilsby that there was too much waste of time and labor on the new con- 
struction work at the cannery. 

On July 11, 1951, the council by resolution took action to terminate the services 
of Mr. Kittilsby. The resolution alleged failure and neglect in performance of 
duties, including: (1) Absence from Hydaburg in Ketchikan from June 21 to 
July 11; (2) failure to place anyone in charge of operations during absence; 
(3) that absence hindered and delayed the work of preparation for the cannery 
season; (4) that absence made necessary trips to Ketchikan by the bookkeeper 
to get payroll and other checks signed; (5) difficult for fish buyer to obtain funds 
for purchasing fish; (6) that at times members of corporation who made trips to 
Ketchikan could not do business with manager because he was under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquor. The council also stated that the enterprise was 
not being operated economically and efficiently because of an excess of employees 
on the job and that employees were allowed to loaf on the job and because the 
manager frequently used liquor to excess while on the job and permitted other 
employees to do the same. The manager also failed to file required reports, 
did not provide the council with the 1950 audit report, and failed to submit 
expense accounts as requested. 

The résumé of the Hydaburg operations under Mr. Kittilsby is given to show 
that he was an experienced and successful cannery manager, when sober, for the 
first several years of operation under Mr. Pries and under the operations by 
Hydaburg. However, he could not control his desire for liquor and it finally 
reached a point where it definitely interfered with his operations. The large 
loss which occurred in 1951, while partially due to small fish supply, was largely 
due to a greatly increased inefficient management. 

Mr. Jay Snodderly, who had been cannery foreman under Mr. Kittilsby, was 
placed in charge for the remainder of the 1951 season but he was not interested 
in a‘permanent job as manager. 

Inquiries were made for applicants for the manager’s position and several 
applications were received including Mr. O. A. Larson, Mr. Lynn G. McKee, Mr. 
W. A. Ritter, Mr. J. A. Torwick, Mr. C. B. Williams, Mr. W. R. Thrall, Mr. 
Joseph Brandmier, Mr. Leon M. Arpon, Mr. Vern O. Larson, and Mr. T. C. 
Prickett. 
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The council requested Mr. O. A. Larson and Mr. McKee to come for personal 
interviews, which they did. After which they selected Mr. O. A. Larson, who 
was approved. Mr. Larson’s qualifications included the following: 

Education: High school and business college. A fisheries course at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Experience: Started as bookkeeper for Northwest Fisheries. 1919, superin- 
tendent for Northwest Fisheries at Quadra. Superintendent at Shakon on West 
coast. 1922 or 1923, went as superintendent for Alaska Consolidated at New 
Quadra. With that company about 10 years. Then to Port Althorp Cannery 
of Alaska. Pacific Cannery Co. until 1939, when cannery burned. With Alaska 
Year Round Packing Co. in Cook Inlet and with Red Salmon Canning Co. in 
Bristol Bay. Last several years prior to Hydaburg with H. M. Parks Co. at 
Scow Bay and Cordova. With last company had experience canning crab and 
clams and with fresh and frozen fish. 

Mr. Larson was highly recommended by Mr. H. B. Friele, president of Nakat 
Packing Corp., who has always been quite interested in the Hydaburg Indians. 
He allowed Hydaburg the use of the Rose Inlet cannery in 1948 when Hydaburg 
cannery burned down shortly before the season was to open. 


KLAWOCK OCEANSIDE PACKING Co., SUMMARY OF QUALIFICATIONS OF APPLICANTS 
(Submitted by Bureau of Indian Affairs) 


1. W. Robert Thrall, born March 4, 1916, married, two children; graduate of 
University of California, 1938, bachelor of arts degree; economics major; em- 
ployed by Bristol Bay Packing Co. 1938 to January 1950, in the capacity of 
office accountant, cannery bookkeeper, assistant to vice president in charge of 
operations. 

2. Fred W. Kirkland, Sr., 20 years’ experience in canneries; cannery fore- 
man for 7 years for J. E. Berg and Whiz Fish Co.; 2 years as foreman at Klawock 
for West Coast Salmon Co.; 1 year as foreman at Wrangell for Brinkley Pack- 
ing Co.; and also worked for American and Continental Can Cos. 

3. Arthur Quick, 49 years old; cannery bookkeeper for 4 years at Klawock 
for Bellingham Canning Co., and bookkeeper for Icy Straits Salmon Co. at 
Hoonah since 1947. 24 years’ experience in salmon canneries, working on 
piledrivers, capping scows, web, fish traps, in cannery proper as chinkman and 
filler man ; also fished two seasons. 

4. Frank Peratrovich, graduate from business college and took, in addition, 
special course in accounting ; assistant payroll clerk, King Food Products, Salem, 
Oreg., bookkeeper for Demmert Packing Co., Klawock; owner and manager of 
grocery store; and also worked in canneries, ran seine boats, was captain on 
cannery tenders, and helped in hanging and setting fish traps. 

5. K. Wm. Oakson, 45 years of age, married; education, junior college; ex- 
perience in canneries; bookkeeper, ironchink man, machinist, foreman, super- 
intendent or manager in canneries handling salmon, tuna, crabs and clams; 
presently, for fifth season, as foreman of independent cannery at Ketchikan. 

6. Elias Hanson, 3 years as superintendent of the Bellingham Canning Co. 
at Klawock ; also commercial fisherman. 

7. J. A. Peters, age 52, married, college graduate; cannery experience since 
1924; superintendent of cannery since 1939; presently superintendent of cannery 
at Kasaan for Pacific American Fisheries. 

8. C. B. Williams, 1925-28, worked in accounting department of Alaska Con- 
solidated Canneries, Inc.; accounting department of Alaska Pacific Salmon Co., 
1929-34 ; and 1935-36, bookkeeper for Sunny Point Cannery ; also 1936, bookkeeper 
at Kake Cannery; 1937-47, bookkeeper for Sunny Point Cannery; and 1948-50, 
bookkeeper at Hawk Inlet Cannery. 

9. C. W. Harris, for 17 years foreman of Metlakatla Cannery. Shows many 
years experience in canneries. 

10. A. E. Allen, Jr., resident of Seattle, Wash., married, two children; sum- 
mers of 1936, 1937, and 1938, worked for Golden West Packing Co. in Portland, 
Oreg., fruit and vegetable cannery; 1940, worked for Libby, McNeill & Libby 
vegetable cannery, Walla Walla, Wash.; 1940, entered Oregon State College, 
majored in food technology for 2% years. While in college did extensive work 
in frozen food research, canning and dehydration; 1941, 1942, 1943, and 1944, 
night superintendent for Star Fruit Products Co., Portland, Oreg. At the 
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same time was employed as general manager of Star Farms in Portland; 1945 
and 1946, in Armed Forces; 1946, returned to running Star Farms; 1947, em- 
ployed by Libby, McNeill & Libby as assistant to department head, doing cost 
eontrol and industrial engineering for all Libby’s canneries; 1948, assistant 
superintendent of Libby operations at Klawock. 

In addition to the foregoing applicants, Frank Karls also applied but did 
not submit an application. 


INFORMATION FROM MINUTES OF KLAWOCK COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


November 3, 1950: Minutes show council had received applications for can- 
nery manager from K. W. Oakson, Frank Carle, F. W. Kirkland, Sr., and A. E. 
Allen, Jr. 

November 9, 1950, meeting: Voted as follows: F. Kirkland, 0 votes; K. W. 
Oakson, 0 votes; Frank Carle, 0 votes; A. E. Allen, Jr., 4 votes; Elias Hanson, 
3 votes ; Frank Peratrovich, 2 votes. 

Allen declared elected. 

January 4, 1951: Walker and Mountjoy present. 

Messrs. Walker and Mountjoy recommended W. R. Thrall, C. B. Williams, 
C. W. Harris for consideration for manager. 

Council moved to approve A. E, Allen, Jr., at salary of $7,000 per annum and 
bonus of 2 percent on first $50,000 profit and 1 percent on any additional $50,000 
net profit. 

Council then voted for an alternate in case Allen did not accept. 

Results: 


Votes 
a a mag i ae tn a oe ee 7 
ae a a ct I lt la ela 6 
en i a a 8 
a i rl il oe a a 5 
Br Ui Eaten techie la cath al ccc li a A ada ee ate aa 2 
Frank Carle... -- sibel ei Mel lan eg A aig a i a 1 
I OT I nea SB ta Bi tec chi sn hate cshcknuniaian Sauliainaseabom a ttenaghaionmad maaan 0 
I i a kcal eae 0 
a ln i aaa lll a at laa ae ear ta 0 


KEKU CANNING Co., SUMMARY OF QUALIFICATIONS OF APPLICANTS FOR MANAGER'S 
PosItTIon, 1949-50 


1. W.S. (Bill) Olson, Point Roberts, Wash. : 
Cannery experience from 1925 to 1949 in following capacities : 

1925, machinist : Hunters Bay, Alaska. 
1926, machinist : Smiley’s, Ketchikan. 
1927, machinist : Pacific American Fishing, Petersburg. 
1928, machinist : Uganik Fisheries, Kodiak. 
1929, machinist : Santa Flavin Floater, Bristol Bay. 
1930-33, foreman: Santa Flavin Floater, Bristol Bay. 
1934-36, superintendent : Santa Flavin Floater, Bristol Bay. 
1937-38, superintendent: P. A. F. Naknek Cannery, Bristol Bay. 
1939-48, superintendent : Alaska Salmon Co., Nushagak, Alaska. 
1944-46, superintendent : Bristol Bay Packing Co., Nushagak, Alaska. 
1947-48, owner-operator: Point Roberts Fisheries Co., Point Roberts, Wash. 
1949, operating partner : Kenai Cannery, Cook Inlet, Alaska. 

No other applications were submitted. 
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Statement of loans from revolving credit funds made by the United States in 
Alaska for purposes other than fishing 























Num- Total Total Balance 

Name of borrower ber of Years loans amount amount owing 

loans made loaned repaid June 30, 

1957 
' 

Akiak native village_______- 2 | 1950, 1952!__.._- $27,000 | $8,000.00 | $19,000.00 

Anica ?_____ 0.8 Sita scabs 350, 000 | 350, 000. 00 0 

Atka, native village PARLE RE 2 1940, ia 16, 200 16, 200. 00 0 
Buckland, native village of- I ax cade dachoase 21, 000 0 21, 000. 00 
Cc halkyitsik, native village of__ £2 ae 4, 500 0 4, 500. 00 
Chanega, native village of- 3 | 1941, 1947, 1952 1. 13, 700 9, 184. 63 4, 515. 37 
Deering, native village of._...___. 2 1950, i ae 71, 500 32, 500. 00 39, 000. 00 
Diomede, native village of > 5.) Seittennuihiweces 20, 000 383. 32 19, 616. 68 
Elim, native village of 3 —_ 1947, 1952 1_ 23,000 | 11, 250.00 11, 750. 00 

Gambell, native village of RFit dati ewnncnce 16, 500 16, 500. 00 0 
Holikac huk, organized village of__. 2 1900, 1052 1__.... 32, 000 15, 000. 00 17, 000. 00 
Hooper Bay, Village of - A) 2s 50, 000 0 50, 000. 00 
King Island, native community. 3 | 1940, 1947, 1956 1_ 27, 000 8, 000. 00 19, 000. 00 
Kivalina, native village of 2 1947, 19521_____- 19, 500 8, 250. 00 11, 250. 00 
Koyuk, native village of - wate 3 | 1947, 1952, 1955 ! 29, 200 7, 800. 00 21, 400. 00 
Kwethiuk, organized village ‘of. 2 | 1042, 1947........ 15, 500 9, 750. 00 5, 750. 00 
Kwigillingok, native village of_- SL Yt Ea Sapcene 25, 000 12, 500. 00 12, 500. 00 

Mekoryuk, native village of__- 1 | 1942_- 5, 000 5, 000. 00 0 
Minto, native village of___.__- 1 | 1956- 11, 500 0 11, 500. 00 
Napakiak, native village of-_-- 5 ft) eos as Gsed 22, 000 2, 500. 00 19, 500. 00 
Newktok, native village of Re a waned 2, 000 0 2, 000. 00 
Nightmute, native village of St Dail atic nian 5, 000 0 5, 000. 00 
Nikolski, native village of __-___- - 2 | 1940, 1947 __. 12,000 | 11,071.45 928. 55 
Noatak, native village of_ mba cadeie’ 2 | 1947, 19521!_____- 23,500 | 10,000.00 13, 500. 00 
Noorvik native community rar 2 | 1948, 19521_____. 50,000 | 20, 359. 89 29, 640. 11 
Point Hope, native village of _-_-_- | 2 | 1946, 1952!1___._. 42,000 | 21, 000. 00 21, 000. 00 
Point Lay, native village of_- St eee 12, 000 4, 600. 00 7, 400. 00 
Savoonga, native village of St Ieee ta aaa 20,000 | 16, 000. 00 4, 000. 00 
Shageluk, native village of 3 3 | 1950, 1956,! 1957 t_ 33, 000 18, 141. 36 14, 858. 64 
Shaktoolik, native village of | 3 | 1940, 1947, 1948__ 66, 000 64, 800. 00 1, 200. 00 
Shishmaref, native village of -| 3 | 1940, 1947, 1952 1. 13, 350 10, 350. 00 3, 000. 00 
Shungnak, native village of 2 | 1947, 1956 1. “a 17,500 | 7,000.00 10, 500. 00 
Stebbins, Community Association 3 | 1940, 1947, 1952 1. 8, 500 6, 606. 19 1, 893. 81 
Tanacross, native village of | 3 | 3007, M008 *. . 2 18, 000 7, 500. 00 10, 500. 00 
Tatitlek, native village of } 2 | 1947, 19521___ 11, 500 6, 000. 00 5, 500. 00 
Tetlin, native village of | 3 | 1941, 1952,1 1957_- -| 32,000 | 22,000.00 10, 000. 00 
Tyonek, native village of | 2 | 1946, 19521______} 19, 800 10, 000. 00 9, 800. 00 
Unalaklett, native village of-_ | 3 | 1946, 1947, 1955 1 -| 71, 000 46, 000. 00 25, 000. 00 

Wales, native village of | 1} 1947__- -| 20,000 | 20,000. 00 0 
White Mountain native village_- . 4 | 1940, 1947, 1947, | 76, 500 67, 500. 00 9, 000. 00 

| 1952.1 

Educational loans, individuals 4. 28 | 1946-51_.......-- 8, 145 3, 878. 77 4, 266. 23 
Total | EE cconaioderibynites 1, 361, 895 | $85,625.61 | 476, 269. 39 





! After year indicates increase of loan by modification. 

2 Anica is the name used for the Alaska Native Industries Cooperative Association. 
3 An additional $5,750 was committed but not yet advanced on this loan. 

4 An additional $150 was committed but not yet advanced on 1 loan. 





D. K. MAcDoNALD & Co., INc., 
Juneau, Alaska. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

On or about July 1, 1955, I purchased the gas boat 31 H 719, formerly owned 
by George Okegawa, of Petersburg, Alaska, at a United States marshal’s sale in 
the small boat harbor in Petersburg, Alaska. This vessel was purchased for the 
sum of $10, the highest bid submitted of two bidders. The vessel was purchased 
for the benefit of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but was declined by them because 
the vessel was valueless. I was not authorized to purchase the vessel by the 
Bureau and only acted because I did not know or realize it was in such bad 


shape, even though I had canceled the insurance due to poor upkeep by its 
owner. 
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There was absolutely no salvage. The last I saw of the vessel she was towed 
to the west shore of Wrangell Narrows, Alaska, and left for posterity. It is 
my understanding Theodore L. Hasbrouck, of Petersburg, removed the engine 
with the hopes of salvaging it, but it, too, was no good. 

Very truly yours, 
Date H. Hrret, 
Formerly United States Commissioner, Petersburg, Alaska. 


APPENDIX G 


INDEBTEDNESS, SALMON PACK AND FINANCIAL CONDITION OF Four CANNERY 
VILLAGES 


(Submitted by Bureau of Indian Affairs) 


ANGOON 


Hood Bay Salmon Co. acquired 1948. 




















Loans 

Bs, : ~ ; tena 

Loaned Repaid Unpaid 

balance 
nian — oa | —— 
a a ele sata te a es $495, 000. 00 
June 30, 1951.______- Sh kee Dinas ade cd eee ee hte $505, 000.00 | $129, 662. 40 870, 337. 60 
in AR a ae a LS aS 372, 809. 85 281, 616, 25 961, 531. 20 
I neat ec re ee Bee er ee 175, 000. 00 406, 404. 98 730, 126. 22 
TR ie ae ee eRe 5, 424. 28 111, 704. 82 623, 845. 68 
Rk ne 2 eee an 9 Re oe ie epee a ie 449, 127. 29 
eR cates Been kDa ae 319, 576. 00 239, 048, 64 529, 564. 65 
Tune 30, 1957............... PERE NE AY LA | $28, 855.84 | 180,802.69 | 668,617. 80 
I A a lla ae dg tins speci hia ov ts eopeaieadenaon ly eememenaele iets $429, 617. 80 
a Eo eee oe eee ta 239, 000. 00 
MR at Stee cs ace Bea ee Ce ee cre al ee See sents 668, 617. 80 

Cannery operations 
| Profit | Loss | Adjustments Surplus 
—_-_-S-:— --:eoroes >" —- Ee ee 

Feb. 28, 1950......-__- iPS obey On ce, aaa $84, 497. 45 
MN iste i eae oA so sacar ap Rieti eae aad 114, 690. 22 
NS Se ge 34, 874.27 |___- _...| $1,869. 43 151, 434. 62 
a EER Sea ete D heee eaes ee Ser eee te 134, 082. 27 
ae ene ee eet ae : 100, 006: 68 | 128. 16 34, 144. 35 
Mar. 31, 1955-_- 2 . 131, 794. 48 ETT 165, 938. 83 
Mar, 31, 1956- aged ed Leek 23,100.36 |___- -| (15, 000. 00) 174, 039. 19 
RG shee ceca ks pays is | 70, 525. 13 | (5, 000. 00) | 98, 514. 06 


Norte.—Surplus based on sails of $26,177.24 loans and advances to seiners and employees and mis- 
cellaneous accounts receivable against which there is a reserve of $5,000 for potential losses. 


The association lost $12,267.14 on = 1955 pack, but due to carryover of 1! 54 
pack on which it made a profit of $35,367.50, it recorded a profit of $23,100.3 
for the year ending March 31, 1956. T. 1956 it lost $70,525.13. 

Because of losses on 1955 and 1956 packs, efforts were made to work out a 
different type of operation for 1957. One proposal was received from the Whiz 
Fish Products Co. Had the proposal been in effect during 1956, it is estimated 
that the loss would have been about $30,000 instead of $70,000. However it 
would also have restricted profits. The proposal was presented to the council 
but was rejected. The council has been put on notice that if 1957 operations 
result in a loss, seriously impairing the association’s remaining equity in the 
cannery, it will be impossible to furnish further financing for an independent 
operation in future years. 

The 1957 operations were not successful. 
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Pack record (cheapest grade) 





| 











7 
Total | Chums Percent | Total | Chums | Percent 
———_ — sacl 
Sst oarinénn 16, 193 | 13, 064 80 | ii aco aa 68, 256 62, 462 91 
Scand iloe | 41,313 | 21, 279 | 52 etnias 25, 877 14, 038 54 
sateen 34, 231 | 20, 204 | 59 IR Selsenen 21, 462 13, 834 64 
36, 920 | 31, 029 | 84 DOWN Sadnn cee | 1 25, 702 1 20, 642 79 
' ' 
! Preliminary. 
Relending 
Number | Amount 
Total loans ; 81 $537, 192, 50 
Paid : : | 288, 311. 57 
Canceled. ‘ | 17, 107. 94 


Unpaid 
Delinquent or in process of liquidation 


141, 142. 99 
Cash available for relending- -- 


hada 18 231, 772. 99 
‘ ‘ 14 
hocihghenaiaeian 3, 177. 05 


Angoon has had higher cancellations than any of the other villages operating 
canneries. Four loans totaling $96,864.21 were made during the fiscal year 
1957. Collections were $6,904.71. About 61 percent of the unpaid balance is 
delinquent or owing on loans in process of liquidation. 


HYDABURG 


Cannery built in 1939. Destroyed by fire in 1948 and rebuilt from insurance 
proceeds. 








Loans 
Loaned Repaid Unpaid bal- 
ance 
June 30, 1950_- ia s $356, 595. 20 
June 30, 1951. : shih $150, 000 $131, 450. 18 375, 145. 02 
June 30, 1952_- shi 375, 000 104, 417. 30 | 645, 727. 72 
June 30, 1953_- snl 141, 200 23, 958. 43 | 762, 969. 29 
June 30, 1954 : ihe 37, 100 64, 643.91 | 735, 425. 38 
June 30, 1955 3 : 47,675 12, 193. 78 770, 906. 60 
June 30, 1956 ; 643, 860 693, 106. 60 721, 660. 00 
June 30, 1957. ; 803, 800 616, 755. 24 908, 704. 76 
Cannery operations... . . i an adil 5 on onno=-$70d, 106. 70 
I co. wasps dp ete sethantes tained somrgy ectlianjihligtiibiptgin eal iat nei ee namie .--. 155, 567. 97 
Fs nn dencicsin one sinuses dime: wsaineiniin tonaieilaidancipicamesp eee seca ns aie eae ee ... 908, 704. 76 
Cannery operations 
| “ee " | a, ose ie en eS 
Profit Loss | Adjustments| Surplus | Deficiency 
Feb. 28, 1950_.__- son alin btelllasscaseaitiase sal ML ‘ 

Feb. 28, 1951 $68, 400. 12 |. Ha | 398, 669. 36 co 
Feb. 28, 1952 eae . ‘ | $247, 367. 23 | ($2, 547. 53) 153, 849. 66 eae 
Mar, 31, 1953_- | 60, 565. 04 | (7, 243. 03) 100, 527. 65 Gal 
Mar. 31, 1954_- } 154, 093. 95 |... ‘ $53, 526. 30 
Mar. 31, 1955_- é a z | 68, 021. 23 | 17, 669. 92 |- ‘ | 139, 217. 45 
Mar. 31, 1956_- 16, 380. 48 |__. 6, 090. 66 |... J 128, 897. 63 
Mar. 31, 1957_- ar 31, 920. 17 7, 276. 18 | * er 168, 093. 98 


The above deficiency is based upon inclusion of $67,359.48 loans and advances 
to seiners and miscellaneous accounts receivable. A reserve of $10,000 for po- 
tential losses had been established which probably is inadequate. 








i 
} 
t 


| 
| 
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Hydaburg’s cannery was not operated in 1954, 1955, and 1956. In 1954 the 
cannery operations were combined with Metlakatla, and in 1955 and 1956 with 
Klawock operating at Klawock. The 1957 operations were combined with 
Klawock, but operations were conducted at Hydaburg. 


Pack record 


eg ee EC ee 38, 627 | 1954____- Mis atensd sci aaah 10, 600 
Ta cata derek cesta sia EE I to Discs vs nice eno tae ico crane 17, 835 
Is Sac lesen cntiaececn oc : na? SR et i ae oc ca ia neal niga 18, 463 
Ia cite aalealiea aoa cea genie oeriiomem eine Aa A ee ee eed scaceecs lg 


1 Preliminary. 


Relending 


| Number | Amount 
etna eae = i science ae las is aesinioeme taki pniakeoaminaiteieeada a sciiapeaecaen eta 
Total loans.._.....--- “a tae deci Jo eiiiunns eee tabeee ceca | 121 $398, 587. 52 
Prid___. sh ates _.---| 269,311.09 
Canceled __- Bei ceases. 2, 086. 45 
NI = Seti Fat argo 3 35 5552 20s een ccae css anaumbaes 18 127, 189. 98 
Delinquent or in process of liquidation ___...............-----.---..--------- 13 66, 296. 03 
a SNES Sn SURENEE ono oo a canotccnnebeackhwasabneenueieesse sen liedupadaoenacn 40, 661. 46 


During the fiscal years 1956 and 1957, 6 loans of $69,130.89 were made. Re- 


payments totaled $25,706.54. 


linquent or owing on loans in process of liquidation. 


KAKE 


Keku Canning Co. acquired 1950. 


Loans 





June 30, 1950 

June 30, 1951 oe: 
June 30, 1952_...-.--- 
June 30, 1053. ...-..- 
June 30, 1954 ___- . 
June 30, 1955-_.....----- 
June 30, 1956 - 

June 30, 1957 


Cannery acquisition and operation __- 


Relending 
Total 


Feb. 28, 1951_._ 
Se a ai 
OS ee eee 
BEM, Oh, POOR duancinb aces 
TT ®  ! a 

Mar. 31, 1956____- ; 
pmeroSi; 1967... ...6.<. 


About 52 percent of the unpaid balance is de- 





| Loaned |Loansrepaid| Unpaid 
| balance 
= sa “i | 
| 

“one mes $950, 000. 00 
$476, 396. 57 |.....-- ...-| 1,426,396. 57 
435, 000. 00 $201, 996.57 | 1, 659, 400. 00 
277, 801.74 | 520,361.54 | 1, 416, 840. 20 


87,770.00 | 145, 457. 70 | 
(2, 343. 18) 161, 176, 37 
67,520.00 | 191, 905. 46 
96, 118. 00 295, 359. 28 | 





| _ Debit 
| adjustments 


Loss 


| 

| : 
i $95, 928. 43 |_......-.__- 

| 21, 230. 64 |. -- 

|. 


207, 072. 68 |2o = 22-2 
2, alien tical ears ome $14, 681.15 

| wt A ore 6, 237. 18 
| es 8 8 35, 416. 64 





1, 359, 152. 50 
1, 195, 632. 95 
1, 071, 247. 49 

872, 006. 21 


.. $702, 006. 21 


170, 000. 00 


872, 006, 21 


Deficiency 


$95, 928. 43 
117, 159. 07 

24, 411. 60 
322, 384. 22 
324, 488. 35 
280, 849. 79 
260, 484. 07 


The above deficiency is based on inclusion of $15,221.94 loans and advances to 


seiners and miscellaneous accounts receivable. 


losses has been established. 
the Whiz Fish Products Co. in 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 (fiscal years ending 
March 31, 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958). 


A reserve of $7,500 for potential 
Operations have been conducted in conjunction with 





19% 
19% 
19% 
19% 


Jun 
Jun 
Jun 
Jun 
Jun 
Jun 
Jun 
Jun 


Car 
Rel 


Ma 


to 
by 
lis 


Ms 
go 
19. 
Kl 
op 
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Pack record 


Totat Total 
FIO ins i higesinee Crud taerinbbio aaa FG MORE IE a eed ac dnliersiv cn hci hk nbs 31, 215 
DIE sideinintdee sna pen nieces Boaaberesienaal Fak, WOON Ma a i ee 24, 742 
Fe ice oe joni iceland encanta cae sae WR EEG a es ee 21, 725 
PEN oh ioc iedeeoeven sitd Aae Fay WOE) MU eisai cee 721, 402 
1 Preliminary. 


Relending 


Number | Amount 


Total loans Sia Sa - 52 $342, 892. 71 
Paid — wah pellisraia aie bicpedind eateaa 227, 528. 20 
Canceled e Ish akkaigeaeaniie ‘i = 2 2, 224. 55 
Unpaid__-_- . am nisin coplanar 2 113, 139. 96 
Delinquent or in process of liquidation _ - - - anh iad seis cacti do plentel 27 100, 643. 45 


Cash available for relending -- Se eae 


eape ccs 72, 615. 10 





Kake has the best repayment record of the four cannery villages, and has the 
smallest amount outstanding in loans of any of the cannery villages. 


KLAWOCK 


Klawock Oceanside Packing Co. acquired 1950. 














Loans 

| Loaned Repaid | Unpaid 

| alance 
a ee a TT : 
DRT. WOO asics ces ce dni cannes limarneneumauines Ss einstesikin-dnaeictnebll $225, 000. 00 
June 30, 1951_. act GP EY Ren crcaininnentinonts 600, 000. 00 
June 30, 1952 ‘ : | 415,000.00 |..........._._] 1,015. 000. 00 
June 30, 1953 - , ain bi jeeps biecincioracadigliimats 163, 294. 51 $421, 613. 85 756, 680. 66 
June 30, 1954 - ‘ supe gininsia cant 119, 768. 00 5, 750. 00 870, 698. 66 
June 30. 1955 ; ioouevennepmip acd 32, 065. 18 6, 488. 00 896, 275. 84 
SOIT, HD hd nie cited nna eesndec donee keene 504, 800. 00 525, 879. 78 875, 196. 06 
PONG Gy BOE 66546 c0ncbencssacenseqesssecsdnanerasaneaaanets 557, 552. 00 527, 399. 40 905, 348. 66 
Cannery acquisition and operation. - _..~.-- niin niipicnidiad nei hecinnn miaaneuash aioe Deamae $696, 348. 66 
Relending--.-.....--- : pide strane tip triton cg hicinorashbitees ts avila gh idan 209, 000. 00 

TORRE, « onc nn cccic cc cccsesecennsucdncinnatiietattaiiiedagatsiimamainnand ahaa eee 905, 348. 66 
Cannery operations 
Profit Loss | Debit | Deficiency 
adjustments 
nioaancitinaggisaialeaienciachesemeedsiaaliseied pea ns a _ 

Mar. 31, 1952 Spl ho = ialicgsel naa . ---| $29,583.72 |.........-....| $20,583. 72 


Mar. 31, 1953 5 phig wiki nclisishdia stent 46, 237.06 |___- : 75, 820. 78 
Mar. 31, 1954 121, 284. 75 $9, 532. 80 206, 638. 33 


Mar. 31, 1955.......--.- eee ee 61, 952. 97 14, 677. 15 283, 268. 45 
Mar. 31, 1956. wok SR GL ..-| 22, 504.19 259, 758. 04 
Mar. 31, 1957 cm cvahitiguinlet a 1, 177. 58 8, 055. 13 268, 990. 75 


The above deficiency is based on inclusion of $80,342.41 loans and advances 
to seiners and employees and other accounts receivable including $23,565 owing 
by the town of Klawock for power. <A reserve of only $10,000 has been estab- 
lished which is inadequate to cover potential losses. 

The cannery was leased during the calendar year 1954 (fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1955,) and the loss for that year consisted mainly of expenses which 
go on regardless of operations. In 1955 and 1956 (fiscal years ending March 31, 
1956 and 1957), operations were combined with Hydaburg, but conducted at 
Klawock. It was understood at the time this arrangement was worked out that 
operations would be alternated between Hydaburg and Klawock. Arrangements 
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for a shellfish operation at Hydaburg were worked out in 1955 and 1956 which 
gave the Hydaburg people a source of labor income. Consequently operations 
were conducted at Klawock these 2 years. In considering 1957 operations, in 
order to keep faith with the Hydaburg people it was decided to operate the 
Hydaburg cannery. However, in order to lessen the economic impact nonopera- 
tion of the cannery would have on Klawock, certain projects were selected to 
maintain the cannery, on which labor constituted a high percentage of the cost. 
A total of $21,900 was made available, of which the manager estimated that 
labor costs would be $12,300. 

On January 26, 1957, Loan Examiner McLean advised by telephone “that if 
our decision to operate Hydaburg instead of Klawock stands, Klawock was going 
to request a congressional investigation of the matter.” Mr. Frank Peratrovich, 
who usually acts as spokesman for the Klawock Cooperative Association, and 
who was one of the sponsors of Territorial Senate Memorial No. 3, operates a 
store in the town of Klawock. 

The 1957 operations were not successful. The pack record follows: 

Total Total 
ae ae 29, 381 19, 781 
1962... a = 30, 809 | 1956 18, 787 
18, 832 


1 Preliminary. 


Determination will be necessary as to how well the Klawock fishermen sup- 
ported the joint operation at Hydaburg. 


Relending 
Number Amount 


Total loans_. 

Paid__. 

Canceled. arian é 

IN insu ciol ‘ . ‘ ‘ 192, 849. 2 
Delinquent or in process of liquidation. --- 125, (30. ¢ 
Cash available for relending- -- debe ss dadesiaceitncleiaineiia tare ati i 17, 741. 


Klawock has the poorest repayment record of any of the cannery villages. It 
has canceled $9,297.76. Since 1951, an average of about $43,332.00 has been 
loaned each year. Repayments have averaged $14,454. During 1957 five loans of 
$68,645.48 were made. Repayments totaled $29,542. Over 65 percent of the un- 
paid balance is either delinquent or owing on loans in process of liquidation. 


O 








